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LATIN  AMERICA’S  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  1958 


1.  Introduction 

In  1958,  the  trend  in  the  Latin  American  export  sector 
continued  to  be  unfavourable  and  the  depressive  influence 
that  this  sector  had  already  exerted  in  1957  on  the  internal 
economies  of  the  countries  of  the  region  was  thus  inten¬ 
sified.  The  flow  of  external  income  showed  signs  of 
diminishing  in  the  latter  year,  and  the  beneficial  effects 
produced  by  its  expansion  in  1954-56  were  consequently 
lessened.  One  of  the  most  outstanding  developments  that 
took  place  in  1957  was  the  long-threatened  disturbance 
of  the  balance  between  production  and  consumption  of 
the  principal  raw  materials  involved  in  international 
trade.  At  the  same  time,  the  economic  recession  in  the 
United  States  set  in,  and  a  further  element  making  for 
disequilibrium  was  thus  introduced.  In  1957,  however, 
the  full  pressure  of  this  additional  factor  had  not  yet 
been  brought  to  bear  on  Latin  America’s  export  trade, 
partly  because  so  short  a  time  had  elapsed  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  recession,  and  partly  because  in  the  mean¬ 
while  the  economies  of  those  European  countries  which 
are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Latin  America’s  trade 
continued  to  follow  a  relatively  expansionist  trend.  It  was 
owing  to  this  last  circumstance  that  external  demand  and 
prices  for  Latin  American  primary  commodities  were 
not  more  seriously  affected.1 

Clearly,  then,  in  1957  the  factor  mainly  responsible 
for  the  weakening  of  the  external  sector  in  the  Latin 
American  countries  was  the  disturbance  of  the  balance 
between  production  and  demand  in  respect  of  many  pri¬ 
mary  commodities.  For  some  years,  in  fact,  more  and 
more  stocks  had  been  piling  up  in  the  purchaser  countries, 
because  production  had  been  expanding  more  rapidly 
than  consumption.  This  process  seems  to  have  reached 
a  turning-point  in  1957,  during  which  year  both  world 
stocks  of  strategic  materials  and  United  States  agricultural 
surpluses  tended  to  remain  stationary  and  even  to  dimin¬ 
ish,  while  stocks  in  the  hands  of  importers  and  dealers 
increased,  in  the  few  cases  in  which  they  continued  to 
do  so,  at  a  much  slower  rate  than  in  previous  years. 

During  the  first  half  of  1958,  such  changes  as  can 
be  detected  in  this  process  only  indicate  its  aggravation. 
Up  to  June,  the  United  States  economy  showed  only 
minor  symptoms  of  recovery,  and  there  was  nothing  to 


1  If  coffee  and  petroleum  are  excluded,  the  volume  of  exports 
will  be  seen  to  have  ceased  to  expand  as  early  as  the  last  quarter 
of  1957. 


guarantee  that  the  decline  in  inventories  had  really 
reached  its  lowest  ebb.  Moreover,  the  expansionist  trend  in 
the  economies  of  the  most  important  industrial  countries 
in  Europe  came  to  a  halt,  while  at  the  same  time  stabi¬ 
lizing  and  anti-inflationary  policies  affecting  certain  as¬ 
pects  of  world  trade  began  to  operate  with  greater 
efficacy. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  downward  movement  in 
international  nrices,  which  became  sharper  in  the  first 
half  of  1958,  holds  out  little  prospect  of  any  significant 
change  of  trend  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  What  is 
more,  as  regards  the  volume  of  Latin  America’s  staple 
exports,  the  best  that  can  be  expected  is  the  maintenance 
of  existing  levels.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  price 
— and  income —  elasticity  of  demand  for  foodstuffs  in  the 
more  highly  industrialized  countries  is  very  low,  while 
demand  for  raw  materials  is  mainly  determined  by  the 
level  of  activity  in  the  countries  in  question.  This,  given 
the  current  world  economic  situation,  accounts  for  the 
conclusion  reached  above. 

Hence,  in  the  economy  of  the  region  as  a  whole, 
income  from  external  sources  is  likely  to  decline,  or  at 
best  to  remain  stabilized  at  levels  lower  than  those  regis¬ 
tered  in  1957.  This  circumstance  is  of  course  bound  to 
affect  the  level  of  domestic  income  in  the  Latin  American 
countries.  In  the  less  developed  of  these,  where  exports 
constitute  the  main  dynamic  element,  its  depressive  in¬ 
fluence  is  exerted  through  entrepreneurs’  profits,  invest¬ 
ment  and  effective  demand.  In  those  that  have  reached 
a  more  advanced  stage,  where  exports  have  come  to 
represent  a  minor  proportion  of  the  gross  product,  it 
makes  itself  felt  mainly  through  their  external  vulner¬ 
ability  and  the  familiar  difficulties  in  importing  essential 
raw  materials,  fuels,  etc. 

In  the  following  pages,  the  economic  situation  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  and  in  some  European  countries 
during  the  first  half  of  1958  will  be  cursorily  reviewed, 
and  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  evolution  of  the 
world  export  trade  and  Latin  America’s  position  therein. 
This  over-all  picture  will  be  followed  by  an  analysis  of 
the  situation  with  respect  to  Latin  America’s  staple  export 
commodities,  by  means  of  which  the  lack  of  current 
information  can  be  indirectly  supplemented,  and  some 
idea  can  thus  be  formed  of  the  course  probably  followed 
by  Latin  America’s  economic  development  during  the 
first  half  of  1958. 
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2.  The  evolution  of  the  world  economy 

By  about  May  1958,  there  were  signs  that  the  eco¬ 
nomic  recession  which  had  begun  in  the  United  States 
in  the  preceding  year  had  reached  its  lowest  limit.  In 
June,  a  slight  improvement  was  to  be  noticed  in  industrial 
production,  in  the  level  of  personal  income,  in  building 
activities  and  in  the  volume  of  employment.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  industrial  production  index  (1953  =  100), 
which  in  January  had  stood  at  99  and  in  April  and  May 
had  fallen  to  95,  recovered  a  little  in  June,  when  it  rose 
to  97.  Much  the  same  was  true  of  mining  production, 
although  the  June  index  (97)  was  far  below  that  regis¬ 
tered  in  January  (104) .  The  volume  of  retails  sales  — due 
account  being  taken  of  the  influence  of  prices —  improved 
in  May  in  relation  to  the  earlier  months  of  1958,  mainly 
owing  to  the  recovery  in  sales  of  durable  goods  observable 
from  April  onwards,  and  to  the  slow  but  steady  upward 
trend  shown  as  from  March  by  sales  of  non-durable 
goods.  The  1-per-cent  decrease  in  disposable  personal 
income  which  took  place  in  the  first  quarter  of  1958  was 
succeeded  in  the  second  by  a  slight  increase. 

The  foregoing  statistical  evidence  indicates,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  both  disposable  income  and  the  volume  of 
retail  sales  improved  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  vear, 
and,  on  the  other,  that  production  of  goods,  despite  a 
slight  recovery  in  June,  failed  to  regain  satisfactory 
levels.  The  Process  of  liquidation  of  stocks  has  therefore 
continued  in  1958  along  the  same  lines  noted  at  the  end 
of  1957,  which  shows  that  consumption  has  exceeded 
production.  When  stocks  decrease,  as  in  1958,  to  what  is 
considered  a  minimum,  economic  recovery  implies  that 
production  must  expand  at  least  enough  to  match  con¬ 
sumption.  Otherwise,  the  level  of  consumption  will  tend 
to  drop  to  that  of  production,  and  the  existing  recession 
will  thereby  be  aggravated.  In  the  United  States,  to 
judge  from  the  statistics  and  considerations  set  forth 
above,  it  is  probably  the  former  process  that  is  taking 
place;  in  other  words,  the  economy  is  on  the  road  to 
recovery. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  opinion  of  certain  observers, 
existing  circumstances  cast  some  doubt  on  the  vigour  of 
this  recovery.  In  the  first  place,  most  of  the  relative 
increase  in  disposable  income  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1958  seems  to  be  attributable  to  transfer  outlays  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  disburse¬ 
ments  for  unemployment  insurance,  social  security  pay¬ 
ments,  and  ex-servicemen’s  benefits.  Secondly,  there  is 
no  reliable  evidence  that  the  decline  in  inventories  has 
really  reached  its  lowest  ebb,  nor,  therefore,  that  the 
process  described  above  will  last  beyond  the  slight  recov¬ 
ery  observable  in  only  two  months  of  1958.  Finally,  a 
point  of  more  fundamental  importance  still  remains  to 
be  considered;  namely,  investment  prospects. 

Given  the  economic  situation  in  the  United  States,  the 
increase  in  the  volume  of  investment  seems  to  be  confined 
to .  expenditure  on  defence  programmes,  public  works, 
private  building  activities  and  additions  to  productive 
capital  designed  solely  to  improve  efficiency  and  the 
production  of  new  goods.  If  gross  investment  is  taken 
into  account,  expenditure  on  renewals  will  have  to  be 
added  to  this  list.  In  any  event,  it  does  not  include  the 
considerable  amount  of  investment  normally  effected 
during  periods  of  expansion  in  order  to  add  to  existing 
output  capacity,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  prospect,  in 


present  circumstances,  of  an  increase  in  investment  of 
this  type.  According  to  some  data  on  entrepreneurs, 
programmes  for  the  third  quarter  of  1958,  investment 
would  seem  likely  to  fall  3  per  cent  below  the  level 
provisionally  estimated  for  the  second  quarter  of  the 
same  year,  and  20  per  cent  lower  than  the  record  figure 
attained  in  the  third  quarter  of  1957.  But  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  heavy  increase  in  investment  during 
the  latter  period,  channelled  mainly  towards  the  expansion 
of  existing  output  capacity,  may  possibly  be  exerting  a 
negative  influence  on  the  investment  programmes  formu¬ 
lated  for  the  remainder  of  1958. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  1958,  the  economic 
situation  of  the  principal  European  countries  was  not  as 
thriving  as  in  1957.  On  the  contrary,  with  the  exception 
of  France,  manv  countries  which  are  of  preponderant 
importance  for  Latin  America’s  foreign  trade  tended  to 
bring  the  expansion  of  their  internal  activity  to  a  halt. 
This  was  most  noticeable  where  manufacturing  was  con¬ 
cerned.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  indus¬ 
trial  production  indices  were  much  the  same  for  the  first 
five  months  of  1958  as  for  1957.  What  is  more,  the 
index  for  May  decreased  by  5  per  cent  in  relation  to 
the  same  month  in  1957.  In  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  manufacturing  output  in  January-April  1958 
exceeded  production  during  the  same  neriod  of  1957,  but 
in  May  the  index  fell  below  that  recorded  in  the  preceding 
year.  Italy’s  industrial  situation  was  not  as  satisfactory 
in  February -May  1958  as  in  the  corresponding  months 
of  1957.  In  Belgium,  the  position  was  less  favourable 
still,  since  in  the  first  five  months  of  1958  industrial 
output  was  much  lower  than  in  1957. 

3.  Latin  America’s  position  in  world  trade 

The  rapid  expansion  of  world  trade  after  1954  began 
to  slacken  towards  the  end  of  1957,  and  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1958  a  serious  decline  set  in.  A  comparison  of 
current  values  of  world  exports  in  the  first  three  months 
of  1958  and  the  first  quarter  of  1957  reveals  a  decrease  of 
6  per  cent.  The  export  quantum,  too,  showed  a  similar 
downward  movement,  although  somewhat  less  sharp. 

Latin  America’s  sales  abroad,  which  had  contributed 
little  to  the  7-per-cent  increase  in  the  value  of  world 
exports  registered  in  the  year  1957  as  a  whole,  were  once 
again  adversely  affected,  in  relative  terms,  by  the  falling- 
off  in  world  trade  recorded  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1958.  Indeed,  the  decrease  in  the  current  value  of  Latin 
America’s  exports  during  that  period  was  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  15  per  cent,  or  of  over  17  per  cent  if 

Table  1 

WORLD  AND  LATIN  AMERICAN  EXPORTS  (f.o.b.) 

(Thousands  of  millions  of  dollars) 


Peicent- 


1956 

1957 

1957 

I 

1958 

I 

age 

I.  1958 

I.  1957 

World  exports  .... 

92.0 

98.9 

24.7 

23.2 

—  6  1 

Latin  American  exports  .  . 
Latin  American  exports,  ex- 

8.6 

8.6 

2.3 

2.0 

—  15.0 

eluding  petroleum.  .  .  . 

6.5 

6.3 

1.7 

1.4a 

—  17.6 

SouncE:  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics,  August  1958 

a  Provisional. 
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petroleum  is  excluded  (see  table  1).  This  considerable 
decline  was  partly  due  to  further  price  reductions,  al¬ 
though  in  the  case  of  certain  Latin  American  export 
commodities,  as  will  be  seen  later,  the  volume  of  sales 
abroad  contracted. 

The  downward  movement  described  was  determined 
more  by  Latin  America’s  exports  to  Western  Europe  than 
by  its  sales  to  the  United  States.  In  fact,  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1958  the  latter  stood  only  6.5  per  cent  below 
the  level  registered  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1957, 
although  this  decrease  was  greater  than  the  5-per-cent 
reduction  in  total  exports  from  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
the  United  States,  as  is  indirectly  indicated  in  table  2. 


Table  2 

UNITED  STATES:  IMPORTS 
(Millions  of  dollars) 


*  ■ 

Imports 

First  six 

months 

Percent¬ 

age 

I.  1958 

1956 

1957 

1957 

1958a 

1. 1957 

Total 

From 

Latin  America. 

12  706 

3  769 

13  291 

3  929 

6  640 

2  007 

6  308 

1  878 

—  5.0 

—  6.5 

Source:  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Survey  of  Current  Business. 
a  Estimated  on  the  basis  of  5  months. 


It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  statistics  that  the  eco¬ 
nomic  recession  which  had  begun  one  year  before  in  the 
United  States  had  a  greater  impact  on  foreign  trade 
in  1958.  Moreover,  the  figures  presented  in  table  1  show 
that,  in  the  first  half  of  1958,  exports  to  the  United 
States  declined  less  than  exports  to  the  whole  world: 
while  the  latter  contracted  by  6.1  per  cent,  the  former 
decreased  by  only  5  per  cent. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  same  factors  which 
affected  Latin  America’s  exports  to  the  United  States 
in  1957  continued  to  operate  even  more  powerfully 
during  the  first  half  of  1958.  These  factors,  as  has  been 
shown  elsewhere,2  relate  mainly  to  the  various  types  of 
reserves  — strategic  stockpiles,  surpluses  and  reserves  in 
the  hands  of  importers  and  dealers — -,  since  all  these 
underwent  a  decline  in  1957  which  continued  more  sharp¬ 
ly  in  1958. 

No  aggregate  statistics  for  Latin  America’s  exports 
to  the  principal  European  countries  are  available.  How¬ 
ever,  the  figures  for  the  latters’  imports  from  Latin 
America  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that,  generally  speaking, 
a  contraction  - — in  many  cases  of  considerable  mag¬ 
nitude —  took  place  (see  table  3). 

Three  factors  seem  to  have  been  mainly  responsible 
for  this  change  of  trend  in  Latin  America’s  exports  to 
Western  Europe  during  the  early  months  of  1958.  In  the 
first  place,  the  fall  in  quotations  for  many  primary  com¬ 
modities  which  occurred  in  1957  and  has  become  more 
marked  during  the  current  year,  may  have  had  a  depres¬ 
sive  effect  on  short-term  forecasts  for  the  price  trends 
in  question;  that  is,  producers,  importers  and  dealers 
may  have  waited  to  see  whether  prices  will  drop  still 
further  before  making  their  purchases  of  primary  com¬ 
modities.  In  the  second  place,  it  seems  likely  that  many 


2  Economic  Survey  of  Latin  America,  1957  (E/CN. 12/489), 
chapter  I. 


Table  3 

EUROPEAN  IMPORTS  FROM  LATIN  AMERICA 
(Millions  of  dollars) 


Country 

1957 

Percent¬ 

age 

1958 

I  yjo 

1957 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany  a  .  . 

189.5 

186.5 

—  1.6 

France  a . 

84.1 

52.3 

—  37.8 

Italy  b . 

43.4 

28.4 

—  34.6 

Netherlands  a . 

92.7 

62.6 

—  32.5 

Sweden  a . 

48.6 

42.8 

—  11.9 

Switzerland  e . 

35.0 

30.1 

—  14.0 

United  Kingdom  c . 

340.0 

29S.1 

—  12.3 

Source:  United  Nations,  Direction  of  International  Trade ,  Statistical  Papers, 
Series  T.  Vol.  IX,  No.  7. 
a  January-March. 
b  January-February. 
c  January-April. 


European  countries  may  have  ceased  enlarging  their  stocks 
of  such  commodities,  which  increased  rapidly  during 
1956  and  1957  as  was  consistent  with  the  expansion  of 
their  economic  activity  at  that  time.  Total  data  on  the 
evolution  of  stocks  in  these  countries  have  not  as  yet 
come  to  hand;  but  since  in  many  of  them  the  decline  in 
imports  was  more  rapid  than  the  contraction  in  their 
industrial  activity,  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  circum¬ 
stance  reflects  a  trend  towards  the  reduction  of  stocks.3 
The  third  factor  which  would  seem  to  have  discouraged 
imports  in  some  of  the  principal  European  countries 
—especially  France,  Netherlands  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom —  was  undoubtedly  the  need  to  regain  a  satisfactory 
level  of  monetary  reserves,  for  which  purpose  anti-in¬ 
flationary  measures  tending  to  curtail  imports  were  ap¬ 
plied. 

The  decline  in  Latin  America’s  total  exports  that  has 
so  far  been  observable  during  1958  has  affected  almost 
all  the  countries  of  the  region,  although  not  always  to  the 
same  extent.  The  chief  sufferers  have  been  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (see  table  4).  Other 
countries  —Costa  Rica,  Dominican  Republic,  Guatemala 
and  Peru —  have  also  registered  contractions  which  may 
be  considered  significant  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of 


Table  4 

LATIN  AMERICA:  EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES 
(Millions  of  dollars) 


Country 

Period 

1957 

1958 

Difference: 
in  19  58 

Argentina . 

January-June 

522.9 

497.1 

—  25.8 

Brazil . 

January-March 

345.3 

270.8 

—  74.5 

Colombia . 

January-June 

248.3 

198.9 

—  49.4 

Costa  Rica . 

January-March 

50.8 

57.3 

6.5 

Cuba . 

January-March 

197.7 

193.0 

—  4.7 

Dominican  Republic. 

January-March 

94.1 

79.3 

—  14.8 

Guatemala . 

January-March 

63.7 

63.9 

0.2 

Mexico . 

January-June 

334.7 

349.4 

14.7 

Peru . 

January-April 

95.3 

88.7 

—  6.6 

Venezuela . 

January-March 

597.6 

567.9 

—  29.7 

Source:  United  Nations, 

Monthly  Bulletin  of 

Statistics , 

August 

1958. 

3  See  ECE,  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe ,  United  Nations 
publication,  Vol.  10,  No.  1,  pp.  18  and  19. 
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their  foreign  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  Mexico’s  total 
exports  have  increased. 


4.  Monetary  reserves  situation 


Mainly  as  a  result  of  the  sweeping  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  world  trade  flows  and  of  movements 
of  capital,  significant  fluctuations  were  recorded  in  the 
monetary  reserves  of  the  different  countries  during 
the  first  half  of  1958.  Broadly  speaking,  they  took  the 
form  of  reductions  in  the  United  States  and  in  countries 
producing  raw  materials,  and  increases  in  the  principal 
European  countries. 

The  monetary  reserves  of  the  United  States,  which  in 
previous  years  had  expanded  at  an  increasing  rate  (306 
million  dollars  in  1956  and  almost  800  million  in  1957), 
dropped  by  1  445  million  during  the  first  half  of  1958.' 
In  1957,  the  drain  on  the  reserves  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  as  a  whole  (excluding  Venezuela)  amounted 
to  376  million  dollars;  this  trend  continued  in  the  first 
half  of  1958,  when  the  loss  registered  was  233  million, 
so  that  the  annual  rate  of  decrease  is  much  higher 
in  1958  than  it  was  in  the  preceding  year.  If  Venezuela  is 
taken  into  account,  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  in  1957  the 
region’s  monetary  reserves  increased  by  more  than  120 
million  dollars,  they  declined  by  over  230  million  4  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1958  (see  table  5).  In  contrast 
with  this  evolution  of  reserves  in  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America,  in  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  in 
the  aggregate  reserves  expanded  by  more  than  1 000 
million  dollars. 


There  were  three  principal  determinants  of  the  consid- 
erable  decline  in  United  States  reserves  during  the  first 
half  of  1958.  In  the  course  of  this  period  exports  con¬ 
tracted  to  a  noteworthy  extent  (by  1  250  million  dollars 
m  re;atlon  to  the  first  half  of  1957),  while  imports  were 
cut  down  only  slightly  (by  332  million  dollars),  so  that, 
although  the  trade  balance  remained  positive,  by  the 

m-n-e  °f  „  year  the  surPIus  had  decreased  by  over  900 
million  dollars  (see  table  6). 

Moreover,  the  outflow  of  capital  increased,  mainly 
on  account  of  the  issue  of  securities  in  the  United  States 

wr-iint®r"atl°nal  ,a»encies  and  Canadian  consortiums. 
While  it  is  true  that  at  the  same  time  a  smaller  volume 
ol  direct  investment  abroad  was  registered,  especially  in 
respect  of  the  petroleum  industry  and  of  mining  long¬ 
term  capital  movements  also  played  their  part  in  reducing 
reserves.  Lastly,  movements  of  short  —and  medium— 

sb?uId  be  noted  tha,b  ^  1957,  Venezuela  accumulated  a 

Ef/S. !i£  tS? o? iS' deb,s  which  were 


Table  5 


CHANGES  IN  GOLD  AND  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  RESERVES 
(Millions  of  dollars) 


Country 

1956 

1957 

First 
quarter 
of  1958 

First 
half 
of  1958 

Latin  American 
countries: 

Argentina . 

—  49 

—  116 

—  30 

—  86 

Brazil . 

183 

—  110 

—  45 

—  60 

Chile . 

—  4 

—  40 

4 

2 

Colombia  ..... 

—  61 

14 

—  29 

—  36 

Cuba . 

2 

—  28 

—  5 

—  10 

Mexico . 

61 

—  28 

Peru . 

—  4 

—  33 

—  5 

—  10 

Venezuela . 

414 

501 

—  208 

—  170 

Others . 

—  17 

—  35 

—  10 

—  8 

Latin  America.  .  .  . 

525 

125 

—  338 

—  403 

Latin  America  exclud¬ 
ing  Venezuela  .  . 

111 

—  376 

—  130 

—  233 

Countries  whose  re¬ 
serves  decreased  in 
1958: 

Australia . 

118 

368 

—  30 

—  50 

India . 

—  431 

—  492 

—  57 

—  110 

Japan . 

167 

—  487 

113 

—  190 

United  States.  .  .  . 

306 

799 

—  370 

—  1445 

Countries  whose  re¬ 
serves  increased  in 
1958: 

Federal  Republic  of 
Germany . 

1  215 

1  353 

—  86 

186 

Switzerland . 

50 

25 

—  45 

72 

United  Kingdom  .  . 

16 

202 

501 

806 

Source:  International  Monetary  Fund  and  Banco  Central  de  la  Republica  At- 
gentina.  Partly  ecla  estimates. 


term  capital,  deriving  from  the  rise  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  discount  rate  and  from  the  attraction  of  such  capital 
to  other  European  countries,  likewise  influenced  the 
reduction  in  question. 

In  addition  to  these  movements  of  United  States 
capital,  other  important  factors  helped  to  swell  the  mone¬ 
tary  reserves  of  the  principal  countries  of  Western 
Europe.  Outstanding  among  these  were  the  fall  in  prices 
of  primary  commodities,  the  curtailment  of  imports  at  a 
rate  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  decline  in  economic 
activity  and  the  maintenance  of  European  exports  at  a 

fmco™!;  In  i°th,er,  WOrds’  durinS  the  early  months 
of  1958  the  trade  balance  of  these  countries  improved 

Although  where  trade  balances  had  been  negative  durin- 
1957  deficits  were  still  registered,  these  were  considerably 
smaller.  Such  was  the  case  in  Italy,  Netherlands,  Switzer- 


UNITED  STATES:  TRADE  BALANCE 
(Millions  of  dollars) 

1956  1957  First  quarter  First  IhTi^hT 

„  ,  _ _ _ _ _  1957  1958  ~1957  1958~ 

i’g?  lilt  it)l  ^ 

-Jcba',nce .  d511  -  798  T5?  yr 
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Differ¬ 

ences 


—  1  250 

—  332 

—  918 


Table  7 


TRADE  BALANCE  OF  SELECTED  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 
(Millions  of  dollars) 


Country 

Exports  (f.o.b.) 

Imports  (c.i.f.) 

Trade 

balance 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany  a  . 

2  001.S 

2  056.6 

1  824.5 

1  838.1 

177.3 

218.5 

Italy  b  . 

367.2 

396.4 

580.7 

518.0 

—  213.5 

—  121.6 

Netherlands  a . 

755.4 

769.6 

1  069.6 

872.6 

—  314.2 

—  103.0 

Sweden  c . 

485.4 

458.4 

626.5 

620.2 

—  141.1 

—  161.8 

Switzerland  c . 

499.7 

491.2 

679.3 

573.7 

—  179.6 

—  82.5 

United  Kingdom  c . 

3  236.6 

3  189.6 

3  936.9 

3  481.2 

—  700.3 

—  291.6 

Source:  United  Nations,  Direction  of  International  Trade ,  Statistical  Papers,  Series  T,  Vol.  IX,  No.  7. 
a  January-March. 
b  January-February. 
c  January-April. 


land  and  the  United  Kingdom,  inter  alia.  The  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  for  its  part,  raised  its  positive 
balance  from  177  million  dollars  in  1957  to  218  million 
in  1958  (see  table  7).  Sweden  was  the  only  country 
whose  deficit  increased,  by  20  million  dollars. 

In  Latin  America  (see  again  table  5)  a  widespread 
decline  in  monetary  reserves  was  noted.  This  was  chiefly 
attributable  to  trade-balance  positions,  to  the  falling-off 
in  direct  investment  and  to  heavier  remittances  of  profits 
and  interest.  Argentina’s  negative  trade  balance  was  20 
million  dollars  larger  in  the  first  quarter  of  1958  than 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1957.  Although  in  this 
country  imports  were  reduced,  exports  decreased  much 
more  rapidly,  with  the  result  that  the  reserves  position 
and  other  related  considerations  led  the  Government,  at 
the  beginning  of  May,  to  suspend  purchases  abroad 
for  the  time  being,  and  to  cancel  the  exchange  permits 
previously  granted.  In  Brazil,  again  because  exports 
decreased  more  than  imports,  the  positive  trade  balance 
was  13  million  dollars  less  than  in  the  first  three  months 
of  1957.  In  Colombia,  where  imports  expanded  and 
exports  contracted  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  trade 
surplus  of  nearly  49  million  dollars  registered  in  the 
first  three  months  of  1957  was  converted  into  a  deficit 
of  4  million.  Cuba’s  imports  remained  at  the  same  level 
as  a  year  previously,  but  a  decline  in  exports  reduced  the 
positive  balance  recorded  in  the  first  quarter  of  1957. 
The  fact  that  imports  increased  while  exports  underwent 
no  change  brought  about  an  8-million-dollar  increment  in 
Peru’s  trade  deficit.  The  incomplete  data  available  for 
Venezuela  indicate  that  here  again  reserves  decreased 
because  the  level  of  exports  in  the  first  quarter  of  1958 
was  lower  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1957.  It 
must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  figures  given  in  table  5 
are  affected  by  1957  trade  debts  which  were  paid  off 
in  1958.  Mexico,  too,  enlarged  its  negative  trade  balance 
by  expanding  its  imports.  The  slight  rise  in  Chile’s 
monetary  reserves  during  the  first  six  months  of  1958 
is  attributable  to  the  accumulation  of  trade  debts.  Its 
foreign  trade  has  continued  to  pursue  in  1958  the  down¬ 
ward  trend  observable  in  the  previous  year  as  a  result 
of  the  collapse  of  copper  prices. 

5.  Evolution  of  export  and  import  prices 

The  over-all  index  for  17  Latin  American  primary 
commodity  exports,  which  account  for  80  per  cent  of 
the  region’s  total  sales  abroad,  underwent  a  further 


decline  during  the  first  half  of  1958,  falling  by  10  per 
cent  in  relation  to  the  index  for  the  corresponding  period 
in  1957.  Moreover,  since  the  first  quarter  of  1957  it  has 
followed  a  gradual  but  unbroken  downward  trend  (see 
table  8  and  figure  I). 

Table  8 

WORLD  PRICES  FOR  LATIN  AMERICAN  EXPORT 
COMMODITIES 
(1955  =  100) 


1957  1958 


i 

ii 

hi 

rv 

i 

ii 

Wheat . 

.  .  105 

96 

97 

96 

93 

93 

Maize . 

.  .  119 

100 

99 

95 

82 

81 

Meat . 

.  .  78 

79 

87 

81 

80 

92 

Wool . 

.  .  105 

105 

105 

101 

91 

79 

Linseed  oil . 

.  .  123 

107 

100 

106 

106 

107 

Quebracho . 

.  .  92 

84 

84 

84 

85 

85 

Coffee  (Santos)  .  .  . 

.  .  105 

102 

95 

96 

95 

88 

Coffee  (Manizales) .  . 

.  .  109 

103 

96 

89 

85 

84 

Cacao . 

.  .  61 

75 

95 

105 

117 

125 

Bananas . 

.  .  105 

104 

104 

103 

Cotton  (Mexico)  .  .  . 

.  .  91 

89 

89 

94 

94 

90 

Cotton  (Brazil)  .  .  . 

86 

86 

86 

84 

78 

Cotton  (Peru) .... 

.  .  136 

122 

115 

108 

69 

Sugar  (world  market)  . 

.  .  183 

191 

144 

119 

110 

107 

Sugar  (United  States) . 

.  .  104 

107 

107 

106 

105 

108 

Copper . 

.  .  59 

83 

74 

70 

65 

65 

Lead . 

.  .  108 

100 

85 

77 

74 

68 

Zinc . 

.  .  no 

98 

81 

81 

81 

81 

Tin . 

.  .  105 

103 

100 

96 

99 

98 

Petroleum . 

.  .  105 

106 

106 

106 

106 

106 

Nitrate . 

.  .  97 

95 

94 

97 

97 

97 

General  index . 

.  .  105 

103 

100 

98 

96 

94 

Source:  Indices  based  on 

United  Nations 

price 

series, 

Monthly 

Bulletin  of 

Statistics,  August  1958. 


Of  the  20  price  quotations  considered,  9  represented 
decreases  — in  some  cases  fairly  large,  as  in  the  case  of 
maize,  wool,  Santos  coffee,  sugar  on  the  world  market, 
copper  and  lead — ,  7  remained  at  approximately  the 
same  level  as  in  1957,  and  only  2  — meat  and  cacao — 
showed  a  recovery. 

Among  sub-tropical  agricultural  commodities,  the  most 
marked  fluctuations  were  registered  for  maize.  While 
this  was  partly  due  to  the  accumulation  of  exportable 
surpluses,  the  main  determinant  of  the  decline  recorded 
at  the  end  of  1957  and  in  the  first  half  of  1958  seems  to 
have  been  the  bumper  harvest  reaped  in  the  principal 
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Figure  I 

QUARTERLY  PRICE  INDICES,  1957  AND  1958 
(1955  =  100) 

SEMI-LOGARITHMIC  SCALE 


European  countries.  Prices  for  wheat  sold  independently 
of  the  International  Agreement  were  lower,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  than  in  1957.  Despite  the  depressive 
influence  exerted  by  heavy  exportable  surpluses  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  the  fall  in  prices  was  relatively 
moderate,  thanks  to  application  of  the  quota  system 
by  the  parties  to  the  Agreement.  One  of  the  agricultural 
commodities  that  succeeded  in  making  some  progress 
during  1958  was  wheat,  the  price  of  which  rose  by  about 
15  per  cent  between  the  fourth  quarter  of  1957  and  the 
second  of  1958.  Even  so,  quotations  for  this  commodity, 
which  in  1956  and  1957  had  greatly  deteriorated  as  a 
result  of  the  world  meat  supply  situation,  were  still  8  per 
cent  lower  than  in  1955. 

Prices  for  agricultural  commodities  from  the  tropics 
decreased  considerably  in  1958.  Coffee  quotations  once 
again  declined,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  stronger 
grades.  Thus  in  the  second  quarter  of  1958  the  price  of 
Santos  coffee  deteriorated  by  over  7  and  by  15  per  cent 
in  relation  to  the  fourth  and  first  quarters  of  1957 
respectively.  Cotton  prices,  which  had  been  powerfully 
influenced  in  the  immediately  preceding  years  by  sales  of 
United  States  surpluses,  underwent  a  further  decline  in 
1958,  which  was  particularly  notable  in  the  case  of  the 
grades  exported  by  Peru  (see  again  table  8).  Lastly, 
world  market  sugar  quotations,  which  had  dropped  sharp¬ 
ly  as  from  the  third  quarter  of  1957,  continued  to  fall 
in  1958.  In  contrast,  the  price  of  sugar  exported  to  the 


United  States  tended  to  remain  at  much  the  same  level 
as  a  year  before. 

In  the  metals  group,  where  prices  had  already  been 
affected  in  1957  by  the  disturbance  in  the  balance 
between  world  production  and  consumption,  the  reduction 
of  United  States  stocks  and  the  economic  recession 
which  began  in  this  latter  country,  developments  varied 
according  to  the  commodity  concerned.  Thus,  copper 
and  lead  prices  continued  to  decline  in  1958,  whereas 
those  of  zinc,  tin,  petroleum  and  nitrate  were  stabilized. 

While  the  prices  of  those  primary  commodities  which 
make  up  the  bulk  of  Latin  America’s  export  trade  behaved 
as  described,  for  the  industrial  countries  export  prices 
remained  stationary  during  the  early  months  of  1958 
(see  table  9,  and  figure  I  again). 

Table  9 

INDUSTRIAL  COUNTRIES:  UNIT  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS 
(QUARTERLY  INDICES) 

(1955  -  100) 


Industrial  Federal 

countries  United  Republic  United 

general  Kingdom  of  States 

index  Germany 


1957 

I  .  106  108  105  108 

II  .  107  108  106  107 

HI .  106  110  105  107 

IV .  106  109  105  108 

1958 

I  .  106  108  106  107 

II  .  ...  108  105 


Source:  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics,  August  1958. 

Although  these  prices  do  not  correspond  exactly  to 
those  of  Latin  American  imports,  they  do  afford  some 
idea  of  the  possible  evolution  of  these  latter.  From  a 
comparison  of  the  over-all  indices  given  in  tables  8  and  9, 
therefore,  it  can  be  inferred  that  Latin  America’s  terms 
of  trade  once  again  deteriorated  in  the  early  months  of 
1958. 

6.  Situation  of  selected  commodities 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  referred  to  the  evolution 
of  prices  for  the  staple  Latin  American  export  com¬ 
modities.  The  individual  situation  of  these  commodities 
and  their  export  prospects  for  1958  will  now  be  analysed. 

(a)  Coffee 

At  the  outset  of  the  current  international  coffee  year 
(July  1958-June  1959),  world  coffee  production  and  trade 
found  themselves  facing  the  most  severe  depression  in 
the  whole  of  the  post-war  period.  The  downward  trend 
in  world  market  prices  which  had  persisted  throughout 
1957  was  intensified  during  the  first  six  months  of  1958, 
so  that  they  dropped  to  their  lowest  level  in  the  last 
eight  years.  But  the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  situation 
at  the  close  of  this  first  half  of  the  year  was  the  fact  that 
even  this  unsatisfactory  price  level  might  not  be  main¬ 
tained  during  the  rest  of  1958,  unless  measures  of 
international  co-operation  were  immediately  adopted  with 
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a  view  to  relieving;  the  market  of  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  present  season’s  production  surpluses. 

The  problem  of  coffee  over-production  is  not  a  bolt 
from  the  blue.  As  early  as  mid-1955  a  marked  disequi¬ 
librium  between  production  and  consumption  was  fore¬ 
cast,  and  ways  and  means  of  steadying  the  world  coffee 
market  were  analysed.  It  was  at  that  time  that  recom¬ 
mendations  were  put  forward  for  the  negotiation  of  an 
International  Agreement  to  incorporate  the  characteristics 
of  both  buffer  stocks  and  quota  agreements.5  However, 
the  evolution  of  the  market  during  the  early  months  of 
1956  did  not  favour  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement 
of  this  kind,  since  exportable  surpluses  for  the  trade 
year  1956/57  decreased  sharply  in  Brazil  and  more 
moderately  in  Colombia.  Thus,  world  market  coffee 
prices  were  higher  during  the  second  than  during  the 
first  half  of  1956,  especially  for  mild  grades.  The  con¬ 
clusion  of  an  International  Coffee  Agreement  was  there¬ 
fore  shelved  as  no  longer  an  urgent  matter,  although 
it  was  explicitly  recognized  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  the  problem  of  output  surpluses,  a  price  decline 
and  a  reduction  in  the  foreign  exchange  income  of 
exporter  countries  might  once  again  arise.6 

This  possibility  was  brought  to  the  fore  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  exportable  surpluses  for  1957/58  and  1958/59. 
During  the  former  year,  a  small  group  of  Latin  American 
producer  countries  adopted  certain  regulations  with  a  view 
to  controlling  their  exports  and  preventing  a  general  col¬ 
lapse  of  foreign  market  coffee  prices.  These  regulations, 
laid  down  in  the  Mexico  Agreement  (October  1957), 7  were 
only  partially  effective,  because,  although  they  averted 
the  danger  of  a  further  price  decline  during  the  last 
quarter  of  1957,  they  proved  of  no  avail  against  the 
deterioration  of  the  situation  in  the  early  months  of  1958 
and  the  renewal  of  the  downward  trend  in  prices  during 
the  second  quarter  of  the  same  year. 

As  can  be  seen  from  table  10,  world  production  for 


5  See  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council,  Report  of 
the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Special  Commission  on  Coffee,  Washing¬ 
ton.  December  1955. 

6  For  the  text  of  the  statements  made  by  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council 
see  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  New  York,  May  1956,  p.  32. 

7  For  an  account  of  the  regulations  adopted  in  the  Mexico 
Agreement,  see  the  Economic  Survey  of  Latin  America,  1957,  op. 

cit..  Part  One,  chapter  II. 


export  for  the  trade  year  1958/ 59  exceeded  the  1957  / 58 
figure  by  15  per  cent,  while  in  the  latter  year  it  had 
expanded  by  25  per  cent  in  relation  to  1956/57.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  at  the  same  time  that  world  imports  of 
coffee  beans,  which  attained  their  post-war  peak  in  1956 
(37  million  bags),  contracted  slightly  in  1957  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  decrease  during  the  first  half  of  1958,  when 
they  fell  about  2  per  cent  below  the  level  registered  in  the 
corresponding  six  months  of  1957.  Thus  the  desequili- 
brium  between  export  availabilities  and  world  demand 
became  more  serious. 

With  a  view  to  combating  this  marked  disequilibrium, 
the  International  Coffee  Study  Group,  composed  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  all  the  Latin  American  and  African 
producers,  discussed  at  the  end  of  last  August  a  draft 
international  agreement  fixing  retention  quotas  for  the 
1958/59  exportable  output  in  the  following  proportions: 
Brazil,  40  per  cent;  Colombia,  15  per  cent;  other  pro¬ 
ducers,  5  per  cent  of  the  first  300  000  bags  of  coffee  for 
export  and  10  per  cent  of  any  excess.  On  the  basis 
of  exportable  production  estimates  for  the  year  in  ques¬ 
tion,  this  would  mean  that  the  Latin  American  producers 
would  keep  back  a  total  of  about  11.6  million  bags 
(Brazil,  10.0  million,  Colombia,  1.0  million  and  the 
remaining  countries  0.6  million)  while  the  African  pro¬ 
ducers  would  withhold  about  0.7  million  bags. 

If  such  a  surplus  retention  programme  is  adopted,  the 
evolution  of  the  world  market  during  the  next  few  months 
will  be  entirely  different  from  the  course  it  would  other¬ 
wise  follow.  Although  the  development  of  the  world 
market,  as  regards  both  the  volume  of  transactions  and 
the  level  of  prices,  weakened  somewhat  during  the  first 
half  of  1958,  the  full  impact  of  the  production  surpluses 
forecast  for  the  current  year  has  not  yet  made  itself  felt. 
What  is  more,  the  prospects  of  an  international  agreement 
on  export  quotas,  not  to  mention  the  controlling  influence 
exerted  by  the  Mexico  Agreement  mentioned  above,8 

8  After  this  Bulletin  had  gone  to  press,  information  was 
received  to  the  effect  that  15  Latin  American  countries  had 
approved  the  draft  agreement  prepared  by  the  International 
Coffee  Study  Group  at  Washington  on  27  September.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  as  from  1  October  1958,  Latin  American  producers  of  coffee 
will  apply  the  retention  percentages  previously  indicated  to  their 
exports.  According  to  the  same  report,  the  African  producers 
did  not  accede  to  the  agreement,  but  the  delegations  of  France 
and  Portugal  announced  that  export  quotas  would  be  applied  in 
their  African  territories. 


Table  10 

COFFEE:  WORLD  PRODUCTION  FOR  EXPORT  a 
(Thousands  of  60-kg  bags) 

1946/47- 


Country  1950/51  1954/55  1955/56  1956/57  1957/58  1958/59  b 

(Average) 

Brazil .  14  380  14  200  21  300  11  700  20  000  25  000 

Colombia .  5  200  5  665  6  100  5  600  6  200  6  500 

Other  Latin  American  countries  4  586  6  397  6  406  6  865  7  155  7  385 

Total  Latin  America  ...  24  166  26  262  33  806  24  165  33  355  38  885 

Africa .  4  162  6  839  8  395  8  355  7  980  9  250 

Other  countries .  314  821  1  416  1  877  1  850  1  900 

World  total .  28  642  33  922  43  617  34  397  43  185  50  035 


Source:  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular ,  Washington,  30  June  1958. 
a  Trade  year  July-June. 
b  Provisional  estimate. 
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have  not  been  without  their  effect  on  the  world 
market. 

From  the  standpoint  of  world  imports,  as  has  al¬ 
ready  been  pointed  out,  the  market  situation  weakened 
progressively  during  the  first  half  of  1958,  mainly  under 
the  influence  of  the  reduction  in  United  States  imports, 
which  declined  by  4  per  cent  in  relation  to  the  first  six 
months  of  1957.  The  main  European  consumers,  on  the 
contrary,  with  the  exception  of  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  increased  their  imports  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  although  this  increment  was  not  sufficient 
to  offset  the  falling-off  in  United  States  purchases.  It  is 
worth  while  to  point  out,  however,  that  the  contraction 
in  United  States  imports  does  not  reflect  a  decline  in 
consumption  or  a  slackening  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
coffee-roasting  firms,  but  merely  a  policy  of  keeping 
stocks  down  and  reducing  purchases  to  the  amount  strictly 
necessary  to  cover  immediate  requirements,  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  prices  may  drop  still  further  in  the  future. 

For  the  chief  Latin  American  exporters  the  situation 
was  definitely  unfavourable  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1958.  In  Brazil  exports  decreased  by  12  per  cent  in 
relation  to  the  first  half  of  1957,  while  average  prices 
for  Santos  4  coffee  fell  by  a  further  12  per  cent  between 
the  two  periods  mentioned  (see  table  11).  Coffee  stocks 
at  the  ports  of  embarkation  virtually  doubled  between 
these  two  periods,  and,  in  addition,  it  must  be  taken  into 
account  that  these  stocks  constitute  only  a  part  of  total 
export  availabilities  of  coffee.  An  important  aspect  of 
the  regulations  adopted  in  Brazil  for  the  current  coffee 
year  is  that  relating  to  the  system  of  cruzeiro  bonuses. 
The  increment  fixed  for  these  bonuses,  which  in  practice 
is  tantamount  to  a  partial  devaluation  of  the  cruzeiro, 
enables  exporters  to  sell  at  lower  dollar  prices  while 
maintaining  the  same  level  of  income  in  local  currency.9 


9  The  bonus  system  in  force  in  the  preceding  year  began  with 
a  base  price  of  42  dollars  per  bag  and  rose  by  1  per  cent  for 
every  additional  dollar  over  and  above  the  basic  price.  Under  the 


The  volume  of  Colombia’s  exports  was  8  per  cent 
larger  in  the  first  half  of  1958  than  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  the  previous  year,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  April-June  1957  the  level  of  exports  was  abnor¬ 
mally  low.  Average  New  York  prices  for  Manizales 
coffee,  on  the  contrary,  fell  by  20  per  cent  between  these 
two  periods  (see  again  table  11).  The  policy  of  with¬ 
holding  part  of  the  exportable  surpluses  has  been  intensi¬ 
fied  since  last  May,  the  number  of  bags  of  coffee  which 
the  exporter  is  obliged  to  surrender  — without  compensa¬ 
tion —  to  the  National  Coffee  Fund  (Fondo  Nacional  del 
Cafe )  when  he  applies  for  his  export  licence  having  been 
increased  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  In  introducing  this 
retention  percentage,  Colombia  applied  in  advance  the 
system  that  would  be  adopted  if  the  draft  coffee  agree¬ 
ment  mentioned  in  an  earlier  paragraph  were  approved. 

In  Mexico,  which  at  present  holds  third  place  among 
producers  and  exporters,  the  volume  of  exports  contracted 
by  15  per  cent  between  the  two  periods  under  considera¬ 
tion.  This  decrease,  in  combination  with  the  fall  in  coffee 
prices,  was  reflected  in  a  35-per-cent  decline  in  the  total 
value  of  Mexico’s  coffee  exports,  which  dropped  from 
77.4  million  dollars  in  the  first  six  months  of  1957  to  50.1 
million  in  the  first  half  of  1958. 

No  information  is  available  with  respect  to  the  small 
Central  American  producers,  but  obviously  they  have  to 
face  the  same  problems  as  the  large-scale  exporters.  Al¬ 
though,  broadly  speaking,  these  countries  manage  to  sell 


new  system,  the  basic  price  is  41  dollars  per  bag  and  the  bonus 
increases  by  3  per  cent  for  every  additional  dollar.  Consequently, 
in  order  to  obtain  3  000  cruzeiros  per  bag  under  the  previous 
system,  the  exporter  had  to  sell  his  coffee  at  almost  50  dollar  cents 
per  pound,  while  under  the  new  system  he  can  sell  at  42  dollar 
cents  per  pound  and  still  obtain  the  same  amount  of  cruzeiros. 
Apparently,  the  system  is  also  designed  to  induce  coffee  exporters 
to  surrender  their  dollar  cash  earnings  on  the  official  market, 
but  it  must  be  recognized  that  this  aim  will  only  be  achieved  if 
dollar  quotations  on  the  free  market  keep  fairly  close  to  the  real 
rates  for  the  official  market  dollar  plus  the  bonuses.  This  has 
not  been  the  case  in  recent  months. 


Table  11 

COFFEE:  IMPORTS,  EXPORTS,  STOCKS  AND  PRICES 


Imports: 

World.  .  .  . 
United  States 

Exports: 

Brazil  .  .  .  . 
Colombia  .  . 
Mexico  .  .  . 

Stocks: 

Brazil  a  .  .  . 
Brazil  b  .  .  . 
United  States. 


/anuaiy-Decem  ber  /anuary-December  January-June  January-June 

1956  1957  1957  1958 


37  220 

36  822 

21  252 

20  863 

16  805 

14  319 

5  070 

4  824 

1  260 

1  448 

5  292 

4  998 

8  129 

12  129 

2  806 

2  959 

18  700 

18  343 

10  457 

10  012 

6  567 

5  799 

2  007 

2  175 

1  010 

861 

3  593 

6  877 

2  881 

2  100 

Percentage 

variation 

January-June  1958 
January-June  1957 

—  2.0 
—  3.9 


—  11.7 

8.3 

—  14.8 


91.0 


New  York  prices: 


Santos  4 .  58.1  56.9 

Manizales .  74  0  539 


59.3  52.4 

68.3  54.4 


Sources :  For  imports,  exports  and  stocks:  G.  Gordon  Paton,  Complete  Coffee  Coverage  New  York  Pr;7«  "rrl'kla  ivT-- ““77' '*77  777“ 

Pan  American  Coffee  Bureau,  Carta  Semanal  del  Mercado  del  Cafe,  New  York  S  ’  ’  Unlted  Nations,  Monthly  Bullet 

aDd  St°CkS  316  eXPreSSCd  “  *ermS  °f  th°USand3  °f  ®9'k^°'&ramme  bags;  prices,  in  terms  of  dollar  cents  per  pound. 

b  Total  stocks. 


—  11.6 
—  20.4 

of  Statistics ,  and 
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the  whole  of  their  exportable  surpluses,  they  cannot 
escape  the  consequences  of  the  fall  in  prices. 

(b)  Sugar 

World  sugar  market  conditions,  both  in  the  United 
States  preferential  area  and  on  the  free  market,  were 
relatively  stable  during  the  first  half  of  1958,  although 
free-market  prices  were  much  lower  than  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1957.  It  must  be  taken  into  account,  however, 
that  during  the  course  of  1957  free-market  sugar  prices 
fluctuated  very  widely,  and  that  the  relatively  high  levels 
registered  in  the  first  half  of  that  year  were  succeeded  in 
the  following  six  months  by  a  persistent  downward  trend. 
This  weakening  of  prices  on  the  free  market  continued, 
although  to  a  more  moderate  extent,  during  the  first 
half  of  1958,  despite  the  fact  that  the  export  quota 
system  in  force  for  the  parties  to  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement  was  re-established  as  from  last  November.10 

Prices  for  sugar  shipped  to  the  United  States  preferen¬ 
tial  market  during  the  first  half  of  1958  differed  very 
little  from  those  recorded  throughout  the  preceding  year. 
Although  on  this  market  estimated  availabilities  of  sugar 
are  lower  in  the  present  year  than  in  1957,  on  account 
of  the  smaller  output  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  a 
redistribution  of  quotas,  whereby  those  assigned  to  Cuba 
and  other  producers  have  been  enlarged,  prevented  the 
development  of  an  upward  trend  in  prices. 

The  increased  import  requirements  of  the  United  States 
and  the  small  rise  (from  5.5  to  5.6  million  tons)  in  those 
of  the  free  market  anticipated  by  the  International  Sugar 
Council  for  1958  mean  that  the  volume  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  sugar  exports  will  probably  be  larger  this  year 
than  last.  At  the  present  time,  figures  are  available  only 
for  the  volume  of  Cuba’s  exports,  which  in  the  first  half 
of  1958  exceeded  that  registered  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1957  by  about  10  per  cent.  Production  estimates 
for  Brazil  and  Peru  suggest  that  these  countries  will  have 
larger  exportable  surpluses  in  1958  than  in  1957,  while 
those  of  the  Dominican  Republic  will  remain  at  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  levels.  No  export  statistics  are  available 
as  yet  for  any  of  these  countries. 

(c)  Wheat 

World  wheat  market  conditions  were  not  very  favour¬ 
able  during  the  first  half  of  1958,  nor  is  there  much 
prospect  of  an  improvement  during  the  rest  of  the  year, 
owing  to  the  striking  increment  in  the  output  of  the 
United  States,  the  large  stocks  maintained  by  the  same 
country  and  by  Canada  and  the  bumper  crops  produced 
in  most  of  the  European  countries.  However,  the  level 
of  prices  — for  operations  both  within  and  outside  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement —  has  undergone  no  sig¬ 
nificant  changes. 

United  Kingdom  quotations  for  Argentine  wheat  have 
weakened  somewhat  in  recent  months,  especially  in 
comparison  with  those  registered  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1957,  but  this  is  really  due  to  a  reduction  in  freight 
charges,* 11  which  in  the  early  months  of  1957  were  rela¬ 

10  For  information  on  sugar  market  conditions  in  1957,  see 
the  Economic  Survey  of  Latin  America,  1957,  op.  cit.,  Part  One, 
chapter  II. 

11  The  United  Kingdom  c.i.f.  quotation  is  to  hand. 


tively  high  as  a  result  of  the  Suez  crisis.  United  States 
f.o.b.  export  prices  have  altered  little  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1956. 

But  while  prices  have  remained  at  approximately  the 
sale  levels  as  a  year  ago,  if  the  variations  in  freight 
tariffs  are  discounted,  the  volume  of  exports  of  Argentine 
wheat  in  the  first  half  of  1958  was  considerably  smaller 
than  in  the  first  six  months  of  1957,  declining  bv  almost 
30  per  cent.  This  decrease  is  fundamentally  attributable 
to  a  reduction  in  export  availabilities,  since  production, 
which  amounted  to  7.1  million  tons  in  1956/57,  dropped 
to  5.0  million  in  1957/58. 

As  regards  Argentina’s  production  and  exports,  wheat 
cannot  be  considered  separately  from  other  cereals,  since 
the  different  crops  can  relatively  easily  be  substituted 
for  one  another;  consequently,  due  allowance  must  also 
be  made  for  the  effects  of  the  policy  of  official  guaran¬ 
teed  prices  paid  to  the  producer.  Attention  must  be 
called  to  this  point,  as  during  the  last  two  years,  because 
of  the  world  wheat  market  situation,  the  Government  of 
Argentina  has  provided  stronger  incentives  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  maize,  linseed  and  other  oil-seeds.  The  effects 
of  this  policy  were  already  observable  during  the  first 
half  of  1958,  as  exports  of  maize  and  oil-seeds  practically 
doubled  in  relation  to  the  same  period  in  1957,  thus 
offsetting  the  decline  in  income  brought  about  by  the 
reduction  in  exports  of  wheat. 

Last  July  the  Governments  of  Argentina  and  the 
United  States  signed  an  agreement  under  which  the  two 
countries  were  to  carry  on  a  daily  interchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  external  sales  of  wheat  and  feed  grains.  By  virtue 
of  this  agreement,  when  the  United  States  plans  to  effect 
a  sale  of  such  commodities,  under  its  surplus  disposal 
programme,  to  a  country  normally  supplied  by  Argen¬ 
tina,  it  has  to  inform  the  Argentine  authorities  according¬ 
ly,  so  that  timely  consultations  on  the  operation  in 
question  can  be  arranged  between  the  Governments  of 
Argentina  and  United  States.  As  a  result,  Argentina’s 
opportunities  of  selling  its  exportable  surpluses  of  wheat 
and  maize  are  likely  to  improve. 

(d)  Cotton 

The  world  cotton  market  situation  was  basically 
much  the  same  during  the  first  half  of  1958  as  in  the 
preceding  year.  Estimates  prepared  by  the  International 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee  suggest  that,  during  the  last 
two  seasons  (1956/57-1957/58,  August- July),  world  con¬ 
sumption  of  cotton  exceeded  output,  so  that  the  pressure 
of  surpluses  was  slightly  eased  and  the  level  of  total 
stocks  lowered.12  As  regards  1958/59  exports,  the  United 
States  surplus  disposal  programme  remains  unchanged. 
Authorization  was  given  for  the  payment  of  a  subsidy  of 
6.5  dollar  cents  per  pound  on  cotton  exports  purchased 
at  domestic  market  prices,  which  is  virtually  equivalent  to 
levelling  up  the  latter,  for  foreign  markets,  with  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation’s  auction  prices.13 


12  The  volume  of  world  stocks  decreased  from  22.2  million 
bales  on  31  July  1956  to  20.6  million  on  31  July  1957  and  18.4 
million  on  31  July  1958,  according  to  the  statistics  published  by 
the  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  Cotton,  Monthly 
Review,  Washington,  July  1958. 

13  The  exports  sales  programme  had  previously  been  confined 
to  the  inventories  in  the  hands  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
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Among  the  Latin  American  countries,  Mexico  wit¬ 
nessed  a  notable  recovery  in  its  exports  during  the  first 
half  of  1958,  when  they  amounted  to  92  800  tons  as 
against  43  800  tons  in  the  corresponding  six  months 
of  the  preceding  year.  Mexican  cotton  prices  on  the 
Liverpool  market  remained  at  approximately  the  same 
level  as  in  1957,  and  as,  in  addition,  the  current  season’s 
output  is  estimated  to  be  12  per  cent  higher  than  last 
year’s,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  exports  of  this  commodity  will 
be  maintained  at  a  satisfactory  level. 

The  volume  of  Peru’s  cotton  exports  during  the  first 
four  months  of  1958  increased  by  31  per  cent  in  relation 
to  the  corresponding  period  in  1957,  but  this  increment 
was  partly  offset,  as  regards  value,  by  a  fall  in  prices  for 
Peruvian  cotton,  especially  the  long  fibre  qualities.  With 
respect  to  the  current  season’s  output,  no  expansion  is 
forecast,  and  although  external  prices  are  about  20  per 
cent  lower  than  in  the  first  half  of  1957,  exports  will 
probably  be  kept  up  normally  by  virtue  of  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  Peruvian  currency  in  the  early  months  of  1958, 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  foreign  exchange 
income  will  be  seriously  affected. 

Restrictions  have  again  been  imposed  on  cotton  ex¬ 
ports  in  certain  parts  of  Brazil,  with  a  view  to  ensuring 
adequate  supplies  for  domestic  industry.  The  smaller  out¬ 
put  in  the  south  of  the  country,  attributable  partly  to 
the  reduction  of  the  area  under  cultivation  and  partly 
to  unfavourable  weather  conditions  in  the  last  two  years, 
has  compelled  the  authorities  to  adopt  this  measure.  In 
1957,  restrictions  were  applied  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  whereas  in  1958  they  were  put  into  force  at  the  end 
of  May,  so  that  exports  in  the  first  quarter  of  1958 
(17  000  tons)  exceeded  those  registered  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  months  of  1957  (10  000  tons). 

(e)  Cacao 

The  evolution  of  the  world  cacao  market  during  the 
second  half  of  1957  and  the  first  six  months  of  1958 
constitutes  an  exception  to  the  depressive  trends  prevail¬ 
ing  for  Latin  America’s  other  primary  commodity  ex¬ 
ports.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  appropriate  connexion, 
the  rise  in  New  York  and  London  cacao  quotations  as 
from  the  second  quarter  of  1957  is  related  to  the  estimates 
of  a  substantial  falling-off  in  African  production,  which 
accounts  for  two-thirds  of  world  exports.  Exports  from 
the  main  African  producer  countries  during  the  early 
months,  of  1958  reflected  the  considerable  losses  suffered 
by  their  respective  crops.  Consequently,  the  upward 
trend  of  prices  during  this  period  not  only  remained 
firm,  but  continued  to  climb  to  such  an  extent  that 
average  New  York  prices  for  Brazilian  Bahia  cacao, 
which  had  stood  at  24.7  dollar  cents  per  pound  during 
the  first  half  of  .1957,  rose  to  an  average  of  43.1  dollar 
cents  per  pound  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1958. 

Cacao  production  also  decreased  in  Brazil,  although 


very  little  in  comparison  with  the  output  of  the  African 
suppliers.  The  other  Latin  American  producers  main¬ 
tained  their  production  at  approximately  the  same  levels 
as  in  previous  years;  but  as  their  exportable  surpluses 
are  relatively  small,  they  do  not  exert  any  very  strong 
influence  on  the  over-all  market  situation. 

Latin  American  export  figures  for  the  early  months 
of  1958  vary  considerably.  In  Brazil,  they  were  33  per 
cent  lower  in  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  than 
during  the  corresponding  period  in  1957,  although  pro¬ 
duction  declined  by  barely  6  or  7  per  cent.14  Ecuador’s 
exports  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  also  showed  a 
contraction  of  about  11  per  cent  in  relation  to  the 
corresponding  six  months  of  1957,  but  there  was  no 
falling-off  in  production.  On  the  other  hand,  exports 
from  the  Dominican  Republic,  Venezuela  and  Costa  Rica 
increased  in  varying  measure  in  relation  to  similar  periods 
in  the  preceding  year. 

The  price  boom,  as  on  previous  occasions,  brought  in 
its  train  some  restriction  of  consumption,  already  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  figures  for  the  United  States,  which  were 
15  per  cent  lower  in  the  first  half  of  1958  than  during 
the  corresponding  months  of  the  preceding  year. 

(f)  Wool 

World  market  wool  prices  began  to  fall  as  from  the 
last  quarter  of  1957,  and  this  movement  was  intensified 
during  the  first  half  of  1958,  not  because  of  over-supply 
but  rather  on  account  of  the  slackening  of  activity  in  the 
textile  industry,  as  can  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of 
wool  consumption  figures  for  the  first  quarters  of  1957 
and  1958  — 504  million  and  425  million  pounds  respec¬ 
tively.15 

This  price  decline  aggravated  the  difficulties  which 
exporters  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay  had  already  had  to 
face  in  1957  in  effecting  their  sales  abroad,  and  which 
had  been  reflected  in  a  falling-off  in  exports  during  that 
year.  Up  to  mid-1958,  wool  stocks  in  Argentina  stood 
at  approximately  100  000  tons,  while  in  Uruguay  they 
were  estimated  to  amount  to  50  000-60  000  tons.  These 
quantities,  excessive  from  every  point  of  view,  are  an 
indication  of  how  small  was  the  volume  of  exports  during 
the  first  half  of  1958. 

Prospects  for  Argentine  and  Uruguayan  exports  dur¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  year  seem  somewhat  better,  partly 
because  since  last  July  both  countries  have  granted  more 
favourable  exchange  rates  to  their  wool  exports,  and 
partly  because  of  the  suspension  of  United  States  tariff 
duties  on  imports  of  high-quality  wool  from  July  1958  to 
June  1960. 

.  According  to  preliminary  data,  the  volume  of  Argen- 

?n  nnnexp0rts  in  the  first  half  of  1958  amounted  to  only 
39  000  tons,  as  against  66  000  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1957;  that  is,  it  decreased  by  41  per  cent.  No  official 
export  statistics  are  available  for  Uruguay,  but  in  trade 


tion  and  the  auction  prices  fixed  by  this  body.  The  level  of 
domestic  market  quotations  (from  6  to  7  dollar  cents  per  pound 
higher  than  these  auction  prices),  made  it  impossible  in  practice 
to  export  cotton  other  than  that  purchased  from  the  Corporation. 
1  hanks  to  the  subsidy,  cotton  bought  at  domestic  market  prices 
can  also  be  exported  at  prices  approximately  equal  to  those  paid 
for  Corporation  cotton. 


Exports  of  cacao  beans  only  are  taken  into  account.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  contraction  is  related  to  the  expansion  of  the  domestic 
industry  engaged  in  preparing  cacao  for  export  in  the  form  of 
processed  goods. 

15  According  to  the  estimates  of  wool  consumption  in  leading 
manufacturing  countries  prepared  by  the  International  Wool 
Secretariat  and  published  in  W orld  Wool  Digest,  London,  12  June 
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circles  the  contraction  in  the  first  six  months  of  1958  is 
estimated  at  30-35  per  cent  in  relation  to  the  first  half 
of  1957. 

(g)  Copper 

By  mid-1958  the  world  market  copper  slump  seemed 
to  have  reached  its  lowest  point,  as  in  June  the  steady 
downward  movement  that  had  lasted  for  over  18  months 
was  followed  both  in  London  and  in  New  York  by  a 
slight  recovery  in  copper  prices.  This  change  in  the 
trend  of  prices  was  determined  by  a  combination  of 
various  factors,  some  of  which  were  purely  incidental 
while  others  will  probably  continue  to  have  a  positive 
effect  on  the  recovery  of  the  market.  Among  the  former, 
mention  should  be  made  first  of  the  programme  of  sup¬ 
port  for  the  mining  industry  laid  before  Congress  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  This  programme 
envisaged  the  granting  of  subsidies  for  the  production 
of  lead  and  zinc  — among  other  ores —  and  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  purchase  150  000  tons  of  domestically-produced 
copper  for  the  United  States  strategic  stockpile.  Although 
the  United  States  Congress  deferred  consideration  of  this 
project,  the  belief  is  still  current  among  United  States 
producers  that  the  mining  industry  will  be  given  some 
form  of  Government  support.  Concurrently,  other  devel¬ 
opments  helped,  in  greater  or  lesser  degree,  to  strengthen 
the  copper  market.  One  of  these  was  the  removal  of 
some  of  the  restrictions  that  for  years  past  producers 
in  the  western  world  had  imposed  on  exports  of  copper 
and  other  strategic  materials  to  the  Communist  countries. 
No  less  important,  lastly,  was  the  fact  that  except  in  the 
countries  just  mentioned  the  trend  of  world  copper  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  moving  downward  since  1957  in  the 
direction  of  a  better  balance  with  consumption.  Certain 
of  these  events  will  probably  exert  some  kind  of  influence 
on  Chile’s  position  in  the  world  copper  market,  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  evaluate  their  effects  as  yet.  A  case  in  point 
will  be  the  form  finally  adopted  by  the  programme  of 
support  for  the  United  States  copper  industry.  The 
significance  of  other  developments  is,  for  the  moment, 
negligible.  Thus,  for  example,  the  expansion  of  the 
copper  markets  has  hitherto  been  reflected  only  in  the  sale 
of  a  small  quantity  of  copper  wire  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Again,  the  duty  on  United  States  copper  imports,  which 
had  been  suspended  for  several  years,  has  been  rein¬ 
troduced.  As  regards  the  probable  effect  of  this  duty,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  proportion  of  Chile’s  copper 
exports  which  goes  to  the  United  States  is  now  in  fact 
very  small  as  compared  with  some  years  ago,  and,  fur¬ 
thermore,  much  of  the  Chilean  copper  that  does  find  its 
way  to  that  market  is  shipped  there  only  for  refining  and 
re-export,  and  therefore  enters  the  country  duty-free.16 

16  Total  United  States  copper  imports  for  consumption  amount 
to  an  approximate  annual  figure  of  200  000  tons.  On  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  United  States  duty  is  completely  successful  in 
serving  its  purpose  of  excluding  all  foreign  copper  from  that 
market,  countries  exporting  copper  to  the  United  States  will  have 
to  cut  down  their  total  production  by  a  corresponding  amount  or 
divert  the  output  formerly  absorbed  by  United  States  consump¬ 
tion  to  other  markets.  This  may  be  taken  as  the  extreme  hypo¬ 
thesis.  The  alternative  is  based  on  the  postulate  that  the  cost 
of  the  United  States  duty  will  be  absorbed  by  exporters  to  the 
market  in  question:  that  is,  that  the  duty  will  not  eliminate 
copper  imports.  The  real  effect  of  the  duty  will  therefore  lie 
somewhere  between  these  two  extreme  hypotheses;  but  in  either 


The  output  of  Chile’s  large  copper-mining  companies 
— which  account  for  slightly  over  90  per  cent  of  total 
supplies —  amounted  to  125  000  tons  in  the  first  four 
months  of  1958,  or  14  per  cent  less  than  in  the  corres¬ 
ponding  period  of  1957.  This  decrease  was  largely  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  protracted  labour  strike.  As  a  result,  copper 
exports  during  the  same  period  of  1958  totalled  127  000 
tons,  or  11  per  cent  less  than  in  the  corresponding  four 
months  of  1957. 

Mexico’s  copper  exports  rose  from  26  400  tons  in 
the  first  half  of  1957  to  29  100  tons  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1958.  Although  no  figures  for  Peru  are  avail¬ 
able,  the  preceding  year’s  rate  of  mining  activity  is 
known  to  have  been  maintained. 

(h)  Tin 

The  two  instruments  created  by  the  International  Tin 
Agreement  for  stabilizing  the  world  tin  market  continued 
in  operation  during  the  first  half  of  1958.  It  was  thanks 
to  the  action  of  these  instruments  - — purchases  of  tin 
for  the  Buffer  Stock  and  export  quotas  allocated  to  the 
six  producer  countries  which  are  parties  to  the  Agree¬ 
ment —  that  world  market  tin  prices  remained  at  the 
minimum  level  fixed  by  the  International  Council  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  administration  of  the  Agreement,  instead 
of  falling  as  they  would  have  done  but  for  the  adoption  of 
these  measures. 

The  efficacy  of  this  relative  stabilization  of  tin  prices 
in  no  way  detracts  from  the  seriousness  of  the  problems 
confronting  the  world  tin  market  as  a  result  of  the 
marked  disequilibrium  between  production  and  consump¬ 
tion.  This  imbalance  is  apparently  being  intensified 
with  the  emergence  of  new  producer  areas,  or,  at  least, 
new  net  exporters,  such  as  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China. 

Moreover,  the  stabilization  of  price  levels  has  meant 
that  large  reserves  have  accumulated  in  the  Buffer  Stock. 
Although  these  reserves  will  be  kept  off  the  market  until 
tin  quotations  approach  the  maximum  levels  envisaged 
in  the  International  Agreement,  they  still  constitute  a 
potential  supply  which  helps  to  lower  the  level  of  tin 
prices.  At  the  end  of  1957  the  Buffer  Stock  comprised 
15  300  tons,  and  by  31  March  1958  this  amount  had 
increased  to  22  440  tons.17  The  latter  figure  is  very 
close  to  the  total  of  25  000  tons  fixed  by  the  Agreement 
as  equivalent  to  the  total  amount  of  member  countries’ 
contributions.  This  is  why  the  International  Council  has 
decided  to  call  for  contributions  to  an  additional  fund, 
the  amount  of  which  has  not  been  revealed. 1S 


event,  the  level  of  prices  and  the  income  accruing  to  the  Latin 
American  countries  from  their  copper  exports  will  necessarily 
be  reduced. 

17  According  to  data  from  the  American  Metal  Market,  New 
York,  29  July  1958. 

18  On  18  September,  the  International  Tin  Council  decided 
to  withdraw  the  support  it  had  been  giving  to  the  market  through 
purchases  of  tin  for  the  Buffer  Stock.  As  was  explained  in  an 
earlier  paragraph,  it  was  the  intervention  of  the  Manager  of  the 
Buffer  Stock  that  maintained  London  tin  quotations  at  the  mini¬ 
mum  level  fixed  by  the  International  Tin  Council,  i.e.,  730  pounds 
sterling  per  long  ton.  During  the  first  day  of  transactions  on  the 
London  Metal  Exchange  after  the  Buffer  Stock  had  ceased  to 
intervene,  tin  quotations  closed  at  640  pounds  sterling  per  long 
ton,  which  implied  a  fall  of  12  per  cent  in  relation  to  the 
previous  day’s  price. 
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Under  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement,  export  quotas 
could  not  be  fixed  until  the  Buffer  Stock  had  accumulated, 
or  was  on  the  point  of  accumulating,  reserves  in  excess  of 
10  000  tons.  This  stage  was  reached  at  the  end  of  1957. 
Consequently,  the  first  period  of  export  controls,  which 
under  the  Agreement  must  be  reconsidered  at  quarterly 
intervals,  was  fixed  as  15  December  1957-31  March 
1958,  and  a  total  of  27  400  tons  was  established  for  the 
six  exporter  countries.  At  the  close  of  this  first  control 
period,  the  exports  effected  amounted  to  27  900  tons. 
For  the  next  two  control  periods  in  1958  (1  April-30  June 


and  1  July-30  September),  total  export  quotas  were 
reduced  to  23  300  tons  for  each  quarter. 

The  volume  of  Bolivia’s  tin  exports  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  severely  restricted  by  these  export 
quotas.  During  the  first  four  months  of  1958  it  amounted 
to  5  023  tons,  as  against  a  total  of  8  398  tons  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1957,  thus  contracting  by  about 
40  per  cent.  On  the  assumption  that  export  restrictions 
will  remain  unchanged  during  the  second  half  of  1958, 
the  total  for  the  year  will  reach  only  about  19  000  tons, 
as  against  an  annual  average  of  28  000  tons  exported 
during  the  period  1954-57. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  BANANA  MARKET  -  ITS  EVOLUTION  AND  PROSPECTS 


INTRODUCTION 


The  banana  is  a  widely  consumed  fruit  in  most  parts 
of  the  world  and  a  commodity  of  great  economic  impor¬ 
tance  for  the  main  exporter  countries  (see  table  1).  It 
is  also  an  important  item  in  international  trade;  among 
total  world  exports,  its  relative  value  in  recent  years 
was  similar  to  that  of  such  an  important  mineral  as  tin 
and  higher  than  that  of  zinc  and  lead. 

Table  1 

BANANAS:  PERCENTAGE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  VALUES 
OF  EXPORTS  AND  OF  TOTAL  EXPORTS  IN  SELECTED 
COUNTRIES,  1953-56 

(Percentages) 


Country  1953  1954  1955  1956 


Costa  Rica .  45  42  41  38 

Guatemala .  23  19  16  14 

Honduras .  60  52  46  60 

Panama  a .  63  73  74  74 

Ecuador .  45  41  55  51 


Source:  International  Monetary  Fund,  International  Financial  Statistics ,  No¬ 
vember  1957,  pp.  32  and  33. 

a  In  recent  years  exports  of  merchandise  have  represented  less  than  50  per 
cent  of  external  income  from  goods  and  services. 

In  spite  of  the  importance  of  this  fruit  both  in  inter¬ 
national  trade  and  in  the  economies  of  certain  countries, 
it  has  not  been  dealt  with  in  any  of  the  numerous 
recent  publications  on  the  foreign  market  prospects  of 
the  principal  export  commodities  of  the  under-developed 
countries.  This  omission  might  be  explained  — at  least, 
partially — -  by  the  remarkable  stability  which  has  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  international  banana  market,  a  direct  result 
of  the  way  in  which  it  is  organized.  However,  the 
exporter  countries  must  pay  due  attention  not  only  to 
short-term  instability  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials  and 
foodstuffs  but  also  to  long-term  prospects  as  regards 
both  the  volume  and  prices  of  exports.  The  decisive 
importance  of  the  capacity  to  import  in  the  growth 
pattern  of  the  Latin  American  economies  has  already 
been  fully  studied  and  is  now  generally  accepted.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  banana  exports  contribute  sub¬ 
stantially  to  the  capacity  to  import  of  various  countries 
and  hence  exert  a  considerable  influence  on  their  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  Thus  the  need  to  analyse  the  long¬ 
term  prospects  of  the  international  banana  market  is 
self-evident. 

This  study  is  an  initial  attempt  to  explain  the  most 
important  factors,  whether  permanent  or  incidental,  which 
have  affected  the  development  of  the  international  banana 
market  from  the  pre-war  period  until  the  most  recent 
years.  Demand  prospects  have  been  evaluated  mainly  in 


the  light  of  the  important  role  played  by  this  com¬ 
modity  in  the  economies  of  the  Central  American  coun¬ 
tries  and  Panama.  Hence,  the  market  which  has  been 
studied  in  greatest  detail  has  been  that  of  the  United 
States. 

Owing  to  the  almost  complete  absence  of  previous 
studies,  the  research  on  which  this  article  is  based  has 
involved  a  fairly  extensive  compilation  of  statistical  data 
with  particular  reference  to  the  banana  market.  Material 
on  this  subject  has  so  far  received  little  publicity,  a  trend 
which  has  been  corrected  only  very  recently.1  It  there¬ 
fore  appears  desirable  to  take  this  opportunity  of  present¬ 
ing  the  basic  statistics  relating  to  a  study  of  this  kind, 
with  the  object  of  encouraging  further  research  on  the 
subject  both  by  Governments  and  by  interested  persons 
or  institutions. 

The  study  begins  with  a  general  section  describing 
the  main  characteristics  of  the  international  banana 
market:  the  situation  of  the  main  producing,  exporting 
and  importing  regions  and  its  effect  on  the  geographical 
pattern  of  the  banana  trade;  the  problems  involved  in 
organizing  the  production,  transport  and  distribution  of 
the  fruit  in  relation  to  the  organization  of  the  market; 
and  the  principal  factors  influencing  consumption  and 
demand  trends. 

The  second  section  deals  with  the  evolution  and 
characteristics  of  world  demand.  It  includes  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  North  American  market  both  as  regards 
per  capita  consumption  trends  as  well  as  price  move¬ 
ments  and  prospects.  The  section  concludes  with  a 
projection  of  world  demand  for  1966  in  which  a  distinc¬ 
tion  is  drawn  between  the  probable  development  of 
demand  in  the  main  world  market  and  in  the  other 
importing  countries. 

In  the  third  section  developments  and  changes  in 
world  banana  exports  are  studied  at  the  country  level, 
particular  emphasis  being  laid  on  the  trend  in  supplies 
to  the  North  American  market  and  the  share  of  the 
exporting  countries  of  Central  America  and  Panama 
in  that  market.  This  section  also  discusses  certain  hypo¬ 
theses  concerning  the  probable  share  of  these  countries 
in  United  States  demand  and,  on  this  basis,  evaluates 
the  possible  development  of  their  exports  over  the  next 
decade. 

The  final  section  briefly  outlines  the  main  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  from  the  survey  undertaken. 

1  See  mainly:  Pan  American  Union,  Inter- American  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  Special  Committee  on  Bananas,  Report  of 
Banana  Mission,  Washington,  D.C.,  1957;  Preliminary  Report  on 
the  Banana  Industry:  Trade  and  Prospects,  Washington,  D.C., 
September  1955;  and  lnformaciones  sobre  el  Banano  (Quarterly 
Bulletin),  No.  1  (March  1957). 
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A.  GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  BANANA  MARKET 


1.  Position  of  the  producing  and  importing  zones  and 

TRENDS  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL  BANANA  TRADE 

Banana  growing  is  limited  strictly  to  the  most  humid 
regions  of  the  tropics;  generally  speaking,  it  does  not 
extend  beyond  latitude  30°  north  or  south.  However, 
the  conditions  necessary  for  growing  those  varieties  which 
constitute  the  major  part  of  the  export  trade  are  consid¬ 
erably  more  stringent.  Thus,  while  there  are  vast  areas 
in  America,  Africa,  Asia  and  Oceania  where  many  species 
of  banana  are  grown  on  a  fairly  large  scale,  conditions 
suitable  for  the  extensive  cultivation  of  the  export  varieties 
exist  in  only  relatively  few  countries.2  Witness  the  fact 
that,  in  recent  years,  the  ten  largest  exporting  countries 
together  shipped  over  80  per  cent  of  world  banana  sup¬ 
plies.  Given  the  ecological  factors  determining  where 
bananas  for  export  may  be  grown  in  specific  tropical 
regions,  the  typical  international  trade  pattern  for  this 
commodity  links  these  areas,  situated  in  countries  on  the 
threshold  of  economic  development,  with  the  indus¬ 
trialized  countries  of  North  America  and  Europe  as  well 
as  with  the  more  advanced  countries  of  South  America, 
Asia  and  Oceania.  In  view  of  this  fact  and  those  already 
mentioned,  for  instance,  the  importance  of  bananas  in 
international  trade  and  their  large  share  in  the  exports 
of  certain  countries,  specific  studies  on  the  market 
prospects  of  this  commodity  should  be  made  and  statis¬ 
tics  relating  to  production,  trade,  prices  and  demand 
should  be  widely  disseminated,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  coffee,  cotton,  certain  minerals  and,  in  general, 
with  all  commodities  which  figure  largely  in  the  export 
trade  of  the  under-developed  countries.  Yet  the  fact  is 
that,  for  bananas,  such  studies  do  not  exist  and  statistical 
information  is  fairly  inaccessible,  sometimes  non-existent 
and,  in  certain  cases,  even  defective,  as  may  be  seen  later.3 


2.  Banana  consumption  in  the  producing  countries 


A  study  of  world  banana  demand  would  involve 
consideration  of  a  series  of  factors  or  elements,  the 
magnitude  of  which  it  is  sometimes  difficult  or  impos- 
sible  to  assess,  for  the  statistical  reasons  just  given.  One 
such  factor  is  the  consumption  pattern  in  the  producing 
countries  themselves.  It  is  generally  known  that  in  cer^ 
tain  of  these  countries  the  banana  is  a  staple  and  es¬ 
sential  item  in  the  people’s  diet  and  that  in  others  it  is 
a  very  important  food.  But  the  scale  of  these  phenomena 
cannot  be  accurately  evaluated  and  even  less  can  con¬ 
sumption  trends  be  studied  when  income  and  other 
determinants  of  demand  fluctuate.  An  inquiry  of  this 
type  may  be  useful  because,  if  too  much  banana-growing 
land  should  be  taken  over  for  export  cultivation  or  if 
disease  or  plague  should  lay  waste  a  large  area,  subsis¬ 
tence  farming  and  growing  for  domestic  consumption 
would  be  seriously  impeded  and,  in  particular,  home  sup¬ 
plies  of  a  staple  foodstuff  would  be  jeopardized. 


2  A  brief  description  of  the  conditions  required  for  banana 
growing  or  the  different  varieties  and  other  technical  data  may 
r  m:  William  van  R0yen,  The  Agricultural  Resources  of 

the  World,  Atlas  of  the  World’s  Resources,  University  of  Mary¬ 
land,  Prentice-Hall,  New  York,  1954,  p.  139. 

j  i?ee.  American  Union,  Inter- American  Economic 

and  oociaf  Council,  Special  Committee  on  Bananas,  Report  of 
Banana  Mission,  Washington,  D.C.,  1957.  pp  25-31 


This  kind  of  problem  may  arise  in  countries  where  the 
population  pressure  is  strong  and  where  large  areas  are 
reserved  for  export  cultivation,  for  example,  in  certain 
tropical  regions  of  America.  Here,  a  single  banana  com¬ 
pany  possesses  or  rents  an  area  of  almost  1  100  000 
hectares,  of  which  barely  5.6  per  cent  are  used  for 
banana-growing,  and  owns,  rents  or  controls  85  per  cent 
of  all  the  land  in  the  region  which  is  suitable  for  growing 
bananas  for  export.4 


3.  Quality  differentiation  of  bananas  grown 

FOR  EXPORT 

While  it  is  conceivable  that  banana-growing  for  ex¬ 
port  may  eventually  compete  with  other  crops  for  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  exporter  countries,  similar 
competition  between  the  export  and  domestic  commodity 
appears  unlikely.  In  fact,  the  fruit  grown  for  export 
is  quite  different  from  that  grown  for  home  consump¬ 
tion,  a  distinction  which  is  particularly  clear  in  the  case 
of  bananas  marketed  in  North  America.  Here,  the  main 
importing  company  has  imposed  strict  standards  of 
quality  and  presentation  in  order  to  distinguish  its  pro¬ 
duct  from  those  of  other  importers.5 

4.  Organization  of  production  and  marketing 

In  order  to  sell  on  the  retail  market  of  a  distant 
importing  country  a  high-quality  product  which  is  very 
perishable,  extremelv  sensitive  to  diseases  and  pests,  and 
whose  appearance  deteriorates  rapidly,  the  preparation 
of  land,  the  conservation  of  plantations,  the  cultivation, 
harvesting,  conveyance  by  land  or  sea  in  the  producing 
and  importing  country,  distribution  and  ripening  of  the 
fruit  have  all  been  organized  according  to  a  predeter¬ 
mined  and  well-co-ordinated  plan.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  banana  production  for  export  has  centred  round 
the  plantation  system,  with  vast  investments  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  complex  which  is  integrated  both  horizontally 
and  vertically. 

This  is  true  of  the  Central  American  exporting  coun¬ 
tries,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  North  American  importers 
on  the  other.  By  far  the  bulk  of  the  international  banana 
trade  in  this  market  has  found  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  only  two  companies.  Commercial  transactions  have 
in  fact  become  so  concentrated  in  this  field  that  the  two 
companies  in  question  were  responsible  for  about  80  per 
cent  of  total  United  States  banana  imports  in  1951  and 
1953,  the  share  of  one  of  them  being  70  per  cent  and  65 
per  cent  respectively. 

The  same  situation  may  be  observed  on  the  side  of 
the  exporting  countries.  In  1951,  the  company  already 
mentioned  shipped  to  the  United  States  70.3  per  cent 
of  Honduran,  92.3  per  cent  of  Costa  Rican  and  87.9  per 
cent  and  84.1  per  cent  respectively  of  Panamanian  and 
Guatemalan  banana  exports.  This  single  enterprise  has 
obtained  such  supremacy  in  the  banana  export  trade  of 
the  countries  mentioned  because  it  possesses,  rents  or 

4  House  of  Representatives,  84th  Congress,  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  Banana  Industry .  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  1956,  p.  127. 

5  Ibid.,  pp.  37,  47  and  passim. 
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controls  large  tracts  of  land  suitable  for  banana  cultiva¬ 
tion,  owns  in  those  countries  some  2  500  kilometres  of 
railway  track  and  some  415  kilometres  of  tramlines 
serving  its  plantations,  and  uses  about  200  locomotives 
and  6  500  waggons  on  this  rail  network.  In  addition, 
it  possesses  73  radio  stations  and,  with  a  maritime  fleet 
of  64  ocean-going  vessels,  controlled  in  1946  73  per 
cent  of  all  the  banana  boats  belonging  to  United  States 
importers  and  85  per  cent  of  their  total  refrigeration 
capacity.  This  enormous  enterprise  employed  more  than 
92  000  persons  in  1954.6 

6  Ibid.,  pp.  128  and  129;  and  United  Fruit  Company,  Annual 

Report  for  the  Year  1954. 


Through  subsidiary  companies,  the  same  enterprise 
controls  or  administers  68  per  cent  of  the  total  public 
railway  network  in  Central  America  and  Panama.  In 
their  turn,  the  railway  companies,  with  few  exceptions, 
own  or  administer  the  ports  of  the  region  which  handle 
international  traffic.7  All  these  facts  show  the  extreme 
concentration  of  the  banana  industry  in  the  Central 
American  States  and  Panama,  the  vast  size  of  the  main 
trading  companies  and  hence  the  very  uncompetitive 
nature  of  the  banana  market  in  this  region. 

7  United  Nations,  Transportation  in  Central  America  (E/CN. 
12/356 -  ST/TAA/Ser.C/8) ,  September  1953,  volume  II,  p.  522 
(mimeographed  text). 


B.  EVOLUTION,  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  WORLD  BANANA  DEMAND 


1.  Evolution  and  structural  changes  in  world 
DEMAND  FROM  1935-39  TO  1955 

(a)  The  development  of  world  imports 

World  banana  imports,  which  are  here  considered 
as  representative  of  demand,  increased  from  a  yearly 


average  of  2  520  000  tons  over  the  five-year  period 
1935-39  to  2  983  000  tons  in  1955,  a  rise  of  18.4  per 
cent  (see  table  2),  which  is  very  small  for  such  a  long 
period.  This  slow  development  in  demand  is  mainly 
attributable  to  the  dislocation  in  the  banana  trade  caused 
by  the  Second  World  War  and  its  aftermath.  In  fact, 


Table  2 

BANANAS:  IMPORTS,  BY  REGIONS  AND  COUNTRIES,  1935-39  AND  1945-56  a 


(Thousands  of  tons) 


Region  and  country 

Annual 

averages 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956b 

1935-39 

1945-49 

North  Am  erica . 

I  438.8 

1  299.9 

1  385.6 

1  382.5 

1  453.9 

1  678.3 

1  616.9 

1  579.8 

1  564.1 

Canada . 

51.0 

86.4 

79.6 

120.9 

127.9 

136.1 

134.0 

133.9 

139.4 

United  States . 

1  387.8 

1  213.5 

1  306.0 

1  261.6 

1  326.0 

1  542.1 

1  483.0 

1  445.9 

1  424.8 

Europe . 

749.5 

336.9 

646.9 

687.6 

773.7 

893.1 

1  024.2 

1  124.2 

1  240.6 

Austria . 

1.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.3 

6.2 

10.6 

11.2 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg 

20.6 

23.4 

38.5 

41.7 

40.8 

44.0 

46.6 

50.8 

49.9 

Denmark . 

4.3 

— 

— 

— 

13.8 

29.8 

27.7 

27.3 

25.9 

Ireland . 

5.8 

3.1 

5.9 

5.0 

5.2 

6.5 

6.4 

7.6 

6.8 

Finland . 

2.9 

— 

0.3 

— 

1.7 

2.2 

5.6 

7.6 

6.8 

France . 

Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 

168.2 

87.0 

200.6 

239.5 

253.7 

250.7 

277.1 

271.3 

265.9 

many  c . 

125.0 

7.1 

89.0 

76.3 

107.7 

117.9 

178.0 

213.1 

296.3 

Italy . 

21.6 

2.0 

9.6 

29.3 

33.1 

35.2 

36.9 

44.8 

47.3 

Netherlands . 

28.9 

1.5 

21.5 

21.8 

21.0 

24.5 

27.7 

33.4 

40.7 

Norway . 

7.5 

1.7 

1.8 

2.3 

4.5 

5.2 

7.1 

7.8 

12.6 

Spain . 

47.3 

89.9 

96.7 

56.4 

67.9 

50.3 

48.9 

67.9 

89.5 

Sweden . 

10.7 

9.7 

30.1 

34.3 

39.2 

42.6 

42.2 

48.0 

43.5 

Switzerland . 

6.4 

7.9 

12.5 

14.8 

14.5 

16.9 

18.5 

20.0 

23.4 

United  Kingdom  .... 

299.1 

103.5 

140.2 

166.2 

170.5 

265.2 

295.3 

313,8 

320.7 

South  America . 

180.6 

133.3 

145.4 

158.9 

234.3 

176.1 

231.5 

195.3 

186.7 

Argentina . 

155.6 

100.2 

81.9 

122.0 

185.3 

143.6 

197.0 

158.8 

156.5 

Chile . 

14.8 

19.4 

25.1 

14.7 

25.4 

17.3 

18.3 

17.3 

17.0 

Uruguay . 

10.1 

13.7 

38.4 

22.1 

23.6 

15.2 

16.2 

19.2 

13.2 

Africa . 

13.3 

18.5 

17.2 

16.3 

29.8 

36.5 

40.4 

33.1 

Algeria . 

4.5 

2.6 

5.4 

6.2 

7.7 

8.3 

9.0 

8.9 

Morocco  d . 

1.6 

0.4 

1.8 

2.0 

1.6 

6.8 

8.6 

10.6 

Tunisia . 

2.2 

0.1 

0.6 

0.5 

2.0 

2.1 

2.3 

2.9 

.  .  . 

Union  of  South  Africa  . 

4.5 

13.4 

6.7 

5.1 

15.2 

15.0 

16.5 

6.8 

Southern  Rhodesia  .  .  . 

0.5 

2.0 

2.6 

2.5 

3.3 

4.2 

4.0 

3.9 

Asia  and  Oceania . 

138.2 

18.3 

24.3 

35.3 

47.2 

41.6 

50.1 

50.9 

19.2 

Japan  . 

New  Zealand . 

126.3 

7.8 

11.6 

26.5 

41.0 

22.0 

29.9 

24.4 

.  .  . 

11.8 

10.5 

12.7 

8.8 

6.2 

19.6 

20.2 

26.5 

Total . 

2  520.4 

1  806.9 

2  219.4 

2  280.6 

2  538.9 

2  825.6 

2  963.1 

2  983.4 

Source:  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Foreign  Agriculture  Circulars .  .  _  . 

Note:  In  this  study  use  is  made  of  various  United  States  banana  import  series,  all  from  same  source,  but  displaying  minor  discrepancies,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
eliminate  because  the  series  in  question  are  incorporated  in  tables  originally  prepared  by  the  same  office  that  provided  the  statistics, 
a  Re-exports  were  deduced  from  imports, 
b  Provisional  data. 

c  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  was  classified  separately  as  from  1950. 
d  The  former  French  zone. 
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the  absolute  level  of  world  banana  demand  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  war  was  regained  only  in 
1952  and  then  it  began  to  increase  very  slightly,  Be¬ 
tween  1952  and  1955  world  imports  increased  by  17.5 
per  cent,  i.e.,  by  nearly  as  much  as  during  the  whole 
period  under  review. 

The  disastrous  effect  of  the  war  on  the  international 
banana  trade  may  be  more  clearly  appreciated  if  average 
world  imports  during  the  five-year  periods  preceding 
and  following  hostilities  are  compared.  From  the  1935- 
39  level  imports  fell  to  1  907  000  tons  in  the  five-year 
period  1945-49,  a  decrease  of  28.3  per  cent.  In  1950 
and  1951  they  were  still  respectively  11.9  and  9.5  per 
cent  below  the  pre-war  level  and  only  in  1952  did  they 
exceed  it  very  slightly. 

The  main  difficulty  caused  by  the  war  was  the  res¬ 
triction  of  shipping  space,  which  affected  the  European 
countries  much  more  seriously  than  those  of  North 
America.  Table  2  shows  that,  while  United  States  and 
Canadian  imports  fell  to  90  per  cent  of  their  pre-war 
level  during  the  period  1945-49,  those  of  Europe  as  a 
whole  fell  to  below  50  per  cent. 

The  marked  decrease  in  European  imports  was 
also  due  to  important  factors  which  added  to  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  caused  by  the  lack  of  transport.  As  is  well 
known,  one  of  the  economic  consequences  of  the  war  was 
the  world  dollar  shortage  which  caused  balance-of-pay- 
ments  difficulties  and  compelled  many  countries  to  im¬ 
pose  strict  limitations  on  their  imports.  Moreover,  the 
war  seriously  disrupted  banana  production,  especially 


as  regards  supplies  from  colonies.  Japan  provides  the 
most  striking  example:  after  obtaining  all  its  shipments 
from  Taiwan,  it  ceased  being  a  large  importer  when  it 
lost  that  colony. 

(b)  Changes  in  the  composition  of  world  demand 

The  process  of  disruption,  recovery  and  expansion 
of  international  banana  demand,  although  similar  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  world,  sometimes  has  revealed  dif¬ 
ferent  trends  which  it  is  interesting  to  analyse.  The 
changes  in  the  contributions  made  by  the  different 
regions  to  world  imports  between  the  pre-war  period 
and  1945-49  clearly  reflect  the  extent  to  which  the  war 
or  its  aftermath  affected  the  various  markets.  For  the 
reasons  already  stated,  the  sharpest  relative  drop  was 
in  the  Japanese  market.  During  the  period  1935-39,  five 
per  cent  of  world  imports  went  to  Japan;  during  the 
five  years  following  the  war,  this  percentage  had  fallen 
to  0.4  (see  table  3).  The  European  countries,  of  course, 
also  imported  much  less.  Before  the  war  they  consti¬ 
tuted  almost  one-third  of  the  world  market  but,  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards,  this  share  had  dropped  to  19  per 
cent.  Furthermore,  while  the  relative  size  of  the  South 
American  import  market  remained  constant,  the  North 
American  countries  increased  their  share  of  world  im¬ 
ports  substantially:  from  the  pre-war  figure  of  57  per 
cent  it  rose  to  72  per  cent  during  the  period  1945-49. 

Although  special  circumstances  caused  a  sharp  decline 
in  the  relative  size  of  the  European  market  between  1945 


Table  3 

BANANAS:  IMPORTS,  BY  REGIONS  AND  COUNTRIES,  1935-39  AND  1945-55 

(Percentages) 


Region  and  country 

Annual 

averages 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1935-39 

1945-49 

North  America. 

Canada.  .  . 

United  States  .  .  . 

57.09 

71.94 

62.43 

60.62 

57.26 

59.35 

54.57 

52.95 

2X12 

55.06 

4.78 

67.06 

3.58 

58,85 

5.30 

55.32 

5.04 

52.22 

4.81 

54.53 

4.52 

50.05 

4.49 

48.47 

Europe. 

Austria .  .  . 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg.  . 
Denmark  .  .  . 

Ireland .  .  . 

Finland.  .  .  . 

France  .  .  . 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
Italy.  .  . 

Netherlands .  . 

Norway .  .  . 

Spain . 

Sweden .... 

Switzerland  . 

United  Kingdom . 

29.74 

0.04 

0.82 

0.17 

0.23 

0.11 

6.67 

4.96 

18.64 

1.29 

0.17 

4.82 

0.39 

29.15 

1.75 

0.27 

9.04 

4.01 

30.15 

1.83 

0.22 

10.50 

3.35 

30.47 

1.61 

0.54 

0.21 

9.99 

4.24 

3 1.58 

0.08 

1.55 

1.05 

0.23 

8.87 

4.17 

34.56 

0.21 

1.57 

0.93 

0.21 

0.19 

9.35 

6.01 

3  7.68 
0.36 
1.70 
0.92 
0.26 
0.26 
9.10 
7.14 

0.86 

1.15 

0.30 

0.11 

0.10 

0.10 

0.43 

0.97 

0.08 

1.28 

0.95 

0.10 

1.30 

0.83 

0.18 

1.24 

0.87 

0.18 

1.24 

0.93 

0.24 

1.50 

1.12 

0.26 

1.88 

0.42 

0.25 

11.87 

4.97 

0.54 

0.44 

5.73 

4.36 

1.36 

0.56 

6.32 

2.47 

1.51 

0.65 

7.29 

2.68 

1.55 

0.57 

6.71 

1.78 

1.51 

0.60 

9.38 

1.65 

1.43 

0.62 

9.97 

2.27 

1.61 

0.67 

10.52 

South  America.  .  .  . 

7.16 

7.38 

6.55 

6.97 

9.23 

6.23 

7,81 

6  5  5 

Argentina . 

Chile . 

6.17 

5.55 

3.69 

5.35 

7.30 

5.08 

6.65 

5.32 

0.59 

1.07 

1.13 

0.65 

1.00 

0.61 

0.62 

0  58 

Uruguay . 

0.40 

0.76 

1.73 

0.97 

0.93 

0.54 

0.55 

0.64 

Africa . 

0.53 

1.02 

0.77 

0.71 

1.18 

1.37 

1.35 

1.11 

Asia  and  Oceania  . 

5.48 

1.01 

1.09 

1.55 

1.86 

1.47 

1.69 

1  71 

Japan.  .  .  . 

New  Zealand . 

5.01 

0.47 

0.43 

0.58 

0.52 

0.57 

1.16 

0.39 

1.62 

0.24 

0.78 

0.69 

1.01 

0.68 

0.82 

0.89 

Total . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Source:  Table  2.  J - 
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and  1950,  it  recovered  fairly  quickly.  In  1950,  Europe 
had  regained  its  relative  position  in  the  world  market 
and,  in  more  recent  years,  its  demand  has  been  growing 
very  steadily.  In  fact,  from  1952  onwards,  banana  con¬ 
sumption  in  Europe  began  to  rise  more  rapidly  than 
elsewhere  so  that  its  relative  share  in  the  world  market 
increased  accordingly.  In  1955,  it  was  38  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  30  per  cent  before  the  war,  and  although 
complete  data  are  not  available  for  1956,  it  probably 
exceeded  40  per  cent  in  that  year. 

3  he  share  of  the  South  American  countries  continues 
to  be  more  or  less  constant  while  that  of  the  African 
countries,  Japan  and  New  Zealand,  although  increasing, 
is  still  very  small.  On  the  other  hand,  the  relative  size 
of  the  North  American  market  has  gradually  contracted. 
In  1955,  the  United  States  and  Canada  received  53  per 
cent  of  world  imports,  during  the  pre-war  period  57 
per  cent  and,  as  already  pointed  out,  during  the  im¬ 
mediate  post-war  period  72  per  cent.  But  this  trend  is 
only  that  of  the  United  States  and  not  of  Canada,  which 
has  more  than  doubled  its  share  in  the  world  market  as 
compared  with  the  pre-war  period  and,  in  recent  years, 
has  maintained  a  relatively  stable  position.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  United  States,  which  between  1935  and  1939 
absorbed  55  per  cent  of  world  imports  and  between  1945 
and  1949  67  per  cent,  has  reduced  its  share  to  50  per 
cent  in  recent  years. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  development  of 
world  banana  demand,  it  may  be  concluded  that  from 
1952  onwards  the  European  countries  have  accounted 
almost  entirely  for  the  growth  of  consumption. 

(c)  Evolution  of  per  capita  consumption 

Before  over-optimistic  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
the  increase  in  world  consumption  from  1952  onwards, 
it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  development  of  banana 
demand  with  population  growth.  Such  a  comparison 
will  reveal  that  per  capita  banana  consumption  during 
the  period  1953-55  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  which 
obtained  before  the  war,  i.e.,  an  annual  average  of  4.8 
kilogrammes  (see  table  4).  The  effect  of  the  Second 
World  War  may  be  observed  by  comparing  this  figure 
with  that  for  the  period  1945-49  when  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  fell  to  3.3  kilogrammes  per  year.  This  drop 
of  more  than  one  third  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
the  importing  countries  as  a  whole  is  the  result  of  the 
very  marked  reductions  in  the  European  countries  and 


in  Japan,  of  decreases  ranging  from  19  to  26  per  cent  in 
North  America,  New  Zealand  and  the  importing  coun¬ 
tries  of  South  America,  and  of  an  increase  of  18  per 
cent  in  the  small  market  formed  by  the  importing 
countries  on  the  African  continent. 

World  per  capita  banana  consumption  recovered 
during  the  period  1953-55  because  in  the  European  coun¬ 
tries  — the  second  largest  world  market —  consumption 
increased  by  28.5  per  cent  in  relation  to  the  pre-war 
period  and  because  the  small  African  and  New  Zealand 
markets  increased  in  size  by  100  per  cent  and  43  per 
cent  respectively  during  the  same  period.  Furthermore, 
while  the  South  American  market  remained  virtually 
constant  in  terms  of  per  capita  consumption,  and  the 
Japanese  market  contracted  violently,  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  most  important  world  market  — -the 
North  American — -  fell  from  the  pre-war  figure  of  10.3 
kilogrammes  to  9.2  kilogrammes  in  1953-55,  a  contrac¬ 
tion  of  10.6  per  cent. 

2.  Analysis  of  international  demand 

(a)  Income-elasticity  of  demand 

The  analysis  of  international  banana  demand  in  this 
study  is  based  on  the  functional  relationship  between 
the  per  capita  levels  of  banana  consumption  in  various 
countries  and  the  respective  levels  of  per  capita  net 
national  product.  The  data  used  — relating  to  24  out 
of  the  26  importing  countries  (see  table  5) —  have  been 
represented  graphically  and  the  appropriate  correlation 
has  been  calculated  (see  figure  I).  The  correlation  coef¬ 
ficient  obtained  was  fairly  high  (r  =  0.82)  and  the 
slope  of  the  adjusted  regression  line  gave  a  value  of  1.17. 
These  data  and  figure  I  show  that  international  banana 
demand  seems  to  obey  a  functional  law  which  correlates 
it  with  per  capita  income  levels. 

(b)  Classification  of  countries  according  to  the  intensity 

of  their  per  capita  consumption 

Figure  I  reveals  several  striking  features.  Firstly, 
three  points  stand  out  clearly  above  and  to  the  left  of 
the  regression  curve.  They  represent  countries  which,  at 
a  determined  income  level,  have  a  per  capita  banana 
consumption  relatively  higher  than  that  shown  by  the 
regression.  These  countries  — Spain,  Chile  and  Argen¬ 
tina —  are  close  to  their  sources  of  supply  and,  in  ad- 


Table  4 

BANANAS:  APPARENT  PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  IN  IMPORTER  COUNTRIES,  1935-39,  1945-49  AND  1953-55 

(Kilogrammes) 


Indices,  1935-35  =  100 

Region  and  country  1935-39  a  1945-49  a  1953-55  _ 

1945-49  1953-55 


North  America .  10.3  8.3  9.2  81.0  89.4 

Europe .  2.9  1.3  3.7  43.3  128.5 

South  America .  7.5  5.5  7.2  73.9  96.4 

Africa .  0.5  0.6  1.0  118.2  200.0 

Japan .  1.8  0.1  .3  5.0  15.0 

New  Zealand .  7.5  5.9  10.7  78.2  143.0 

Total .  4.8  3.3  4.8  65.5  100.0 


Source:  Table  2,  and  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics. 

a  Average  annual  consumption  in  the  five-year  periods  given  was  divided  by  the  population  registered  in  1937  and  1947  respectively. 
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Figure  I 


Table  5 


BANANAS:  PER  CAPITA  NET  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  AND 
CONSUMPTION,  BY  COUNTRIES,  1952-54 


Serial 

number 

Country 

Per  capita 
net  national 
product, 
average 
1952-54 
(Dollars) 

(A) 

Per  capita 
consumption 
of  bananas, 
average 
1952-54 
'( Kilogrammes ) 

(B) 

1 

United  States . 

1  870 

9.2 

2 

Canada . 

1  310 

9.0 

3 

Switzerland . 

1  010 

3.4 

4 

New  Zealand . 

1  000 

7.5 

5 

Sweden . 

950 

5.8 

6 

Belgium . 

800 

5.0 

7 

United  Kingdom  .... 

780 

4.8 

8 

Denmark . 

750 

5.4 

9 

Norway . 

740 

2.1  a 

10 

France . 

740 

6.1 

11 

Finland . 

670 

1.3a 

12 

Federal  Republic  of  Ger¬ 
many  . 

510 

2.7 

13 

Netherlands . 

500 

2.3 

14 

Argentina . 

460 

9.5 

15 

Ireland . 

410 

2.0 

16 

Austria . 

370 

0.9« 

17 

Chile . 

360 

3.2 

18 

Italy . 

310 

0.7 

19 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

300 

1.2 

20 

Spain  b . 

210 

2.0 

21 

Algeria  b . 

210 

0.9 

22 

Morocco  b . 

190 

0.8 

23 

Japan . 

190 

0.4 

24 

Tunisia  b . 

160 

0.6 

Sources:  (A)  United  Nations,  Per  capita  national  product  of  fifty-five  countries: 
1952-1954,  Statistical  Papers,  Series  E,  No.  4.  United  Nations,  Statistics  of 
national  income  and  expenditure,  Statistical  Papers,  Series  H,  No.  10.  United 
Nations,  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics,  March  1957. 

(B)  Table  2,  and  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics. 
a  1954. 

b  Gross  national  product  (Spain:  net  domestic  product)  in  1953. 

dition,  Chile  and  Argentina  have  signed  bilateral  trade 
agreements  with  Ecuador  and  Brazil,  respectively.  These 
factors  are  normally  reflected  in  a  relatively  lower  price 
which,  in  some  cases,  explains  the  high  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  in  such  countries. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  points  on  the  graph 
situated  below  and  to  the  right  of  the  regression  curve, 
representing  countries  where  consumption  is  abnormally 
low  as  compared  with  income  levels.  These  are  Japan, 
Italy,  Austria,  Finland,  Norway  and  Switzerland.  The 
case  of  Japan  has  already  been  explained.  As  regards 
Italy,  whose  main  source  of  supply  is  Somaliland,  reduced 
banana  consumption  may  be  explained  by  high  relative 
prices  resulting  from  abnormally  heavy  production,  trans¬ 
port  and  distribution  costs.8  The  geographical  position 
of  Norway  and  Finland  in  relation  to  the  exporting  coun¬ 
tries  is  very  unfavourable,  while  the  landlocked  countries 
of  Austria  and  Switzerland  also  present  the  additional 
problem  of  land  transport.  All  these  factors  are  reflected 
in  a  high  relative  cost  of  the  banana  compared  with 
other  fruits  and  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  per 
capita  consumption  in  this  group  of  countries  is  low. 

Finally,  figure  I  depicts  a  few  countries  which  seem 


8  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
The  Economy  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  Somaliland,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1957,  pp.  17-30. 


CORRELATION  BETWEEN  NET  PER  CAPITA  NATIONAL 
PRODUCT  AND  PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  OF  BA¬ 
NANAS  IN  24  COUNTRIES 

(Average  1952-54) 

LOGARITHMIC  SCALE 

per  CAPITA  consumption 

OF  BANANAS 


Note:  See  table  5  for  key  to  countries  included  in  this  figure. 


to  constitute  an  upper  limit  to  the  dispersion  graph. 
These  are  Argentina,  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
which,  during  the  period  1952-54,  attained  a  per  capita 
consumption  of  about  9  kilogrammes  per  year,  in  spite 
of  very  different  per  capita  income  levels.  To  these 
countries  must  be  added  New  Zealand,  which  has  also 
recorded  similar  figures  in  recent  years.  The  trend  of  per 
capita  consumption  towards  a  maximum  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  countries  like  Argentina  and  the  United 
States  have  been  close  to  this  limit  for  several  decades, 
while  the  increases  in  per  capita  consumption  in  others 
like  Canada  and  New  Zealand  began  to  level  off  once  they 
had  reached  a  figure  close  to  9  kilogrammes  per  year.  All 
these  facts  reveal  the  existence  of  a  saturation  level  in  per 
capita  banana  consumption,9  which  will  be  confirmed  by 
the  detailed  analysis  of  United  States  banana  consumption 
trends  made  later  in  this  study. 


9  It  is  significant  that  in  Colombia,  a  country  which  produces 
and  exports  bananas,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  12  kilogram¬ 
mes  per  year  in  the  period  1951-53  is  not  much  greater  than  the 
saturation  level  of  the  importing  countries.  See  United  Nations, 
The  Economic  Development  of  Colombia  (E/CN.12/365/Rev  1)’ 
United  Nations  Publications,  Sales  No.  1957.  II.  G.  3,  table  104 
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(c)  Projection  of  demand  in  countries  where  consumption 

is  below  saturation  level 

Since  future  per  capita  consumption  in  the  group  of 
countries  referred  to  in  the  previous  paragraph  will  tend 
to  remain  stationary,  it  is  clear  that  for  the  purpose  of 
projecting  international  demand  a  further  adjustment 
must  be  made  by  eliminating  countries  with  saturated 
consumer  demand.  This  has  been  done  in  figure  II  but, 
although  three  countries  10  have  been  excluded  from  the 
breakdown,  the  results  are  similar  to  those  in  figure  I 
with  a  slightly  better  correlation. 

This  functional  relationship,  which  has  been  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  purpose  of  projecting  the  demand  in  all 
the  countries  included  in  figure  II,  is  also  considered 
valid  for  countries  of  abnormally  low  and  high  consump¬ 
tion  as  compared  with  per  capita  income.  In  general, 
the  relevant  factors  are  permanent  and  are  reflected  in 
special  conditions  governing  prices  or  supplies.  Even 
these  countries  probably  conform  to  the  general  trend 
for,  if  they  are  considered  independently  in  figure  II, 
they  show  a  similar  trend  to  that  followed  by  the  coun¬ 
tries  taken  as  a  whole. 

The  projection  of  demand  in  the  countries  included 
in  figure  II,  i.e.,  those  where  demand  is  below  satura¬ 
tion  level,  is  based  on  an  income-elasticity  coefficient  of 
demand  of  1.17.  The  application  of  this  coefficient  to  the 
projection  requires  prior  acceptance  of  a  hypothesis 
relating  to  the  increase  in  per  capita  income  and  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  countries  whose  demand  is  to  be  projected. 

It  has  been  felt  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  annual 
increase  will  be  roughly  3  per  cent  for  per  capita  income 
and  1.1  per  cent  for  that  of  the  population,* 11  assumptions 


10  New  Zealand  was  not  excluded  from  the  new  adjustment 
because  its  average  per  capita  consumption  during  the  period 
1952-54,  which  is  that  used  in  the  correlation,  had  not  yet  reached 
saturation  point. 

11  “Framework  for  future  population  estimates,  1950-80,  by 
world  regions”,  Proceedings  of  the  World  Population  Conference, 


Figure  II 

CORRELATION  BETWEEN  NET  PER  CAPITA  NATIONAL 
PRODUCT  AND  PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  OF  BANANAS 
IN  TWENTY-ONE  COUNTRIES  (EXCLUDING  ARGENTINA, 
CANADA  AND  UNITED  STATES) 

(Average  1952-54) 

LOGARITHMIC  SCALE 


PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION 
OF  BANANAS 


Note:  See  table  5  for  key  to  countries  included  in  this  figure. 


Table  6 

BANANAS:  AVERAGE  WEIGHT  OF  STEM,  BY  COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN 

(Kilogrammes  per  stem) 


Country 

Stems  imported  by  the  United  States, 
by  countries  of  origin 

(A) 

Stems  exported  from  selected 
United  States 

(B) 

countries  to 

the 

1939 

1943 

1944 

1945  a 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

Colombia . 

•  •  • 

23 

16 

22 

20 

24 

23 

24 

23 

Costa  Rica . 

25b 

29 

26 

25 

33 

34 

32 

35 

37 

35 

Dominican  Republic . 

20 

15 

18 

18 

29 

29 

27 

24 

26 

25 

Ecuador . 

25 

26 

•  •  . 

.  .  . 

30 

26 

25 

26 

25 

25 

•  .  . 

27 

28 

28 

23 

23 

27 

32 

31 

21 

20 

14 

14 

14 

13 

11 

13 

15 

12 

18 

25 

26 

27 

27 

22 

24 

21 

33 

24 

32 

16 

16 

16 

11 

11 

14 

12 

16 

... 

20 

16 

15 

16 

27 

16 

16 

20 

20 

20 

Panama . 

15c 

31 

27 

26 

36 

36 

36 

40 

33 

39 

Weighted  average . 

21  a 

21 

22 

23 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sources-  (A)  United  States  Tariff  Commission.  (B)  Official  export  statistics  (in  terms  of  stems)  supplied  by  the  countries  indicated,  and  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Foreign  Agriculture  Circulars,  where  the  same  export  statistics  are  given,  but  in  terms  of  weight.  The  average  weight  per  stem  obtained  by  division 
therefore  corresponds  to  the  estimates  of  the  latter  institution, 
a  January  to  July  1945. 
b  1938. 

c  1933.  .  ....  moc  on 

d  Weighting  was  effected  on  the  basis  of  imports,  by  countries  of  origin,  in  1935-39. 
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which  are  more  or  less  justified  by  the  recent  economic 
and  demographic  development  of  this  group  of  coun¬ 
tries.  With  these  rates  of  growth  the  banana  demand 
in  countries  below  saturation  level  would  increase  by 
4.6  per  cent  per  year  between  1955  and  1956,  an  incre¬ 
ment  of  64  per  cent  throughout  the  whole  period.  On 
the  basis  of  these  assumptions,  the  total  banana  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  group  of  countries  in  question,  which  reached 
1  218  000  tons  12  in  1955,  would  be  1  998  000  in  1956. 

3.  Demand  in  countries  with  saturated  consumption: 


Table  7 

BANANAS:  UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS,  AND  ESTIMATES  OF 
AVERAGE  WEIGHT  PER  STEM,  1920-56  a 


Year 


Imports 

(Thou-  (Thou¬ 

sands  of  sands  of 
tons)  stems) 

(A)  (B) 


Average 
weight 
per  stem 
imported 
(Kilo¬ 
grammes 
per  stem) 


(C) 


Resident 
popula¬ 
tion  of 
the 

United 

States 

(Millions) 

(D) 


Apparent 
per  capita 
consump¬ 
tion 
(Kilo¬ 
grammes) 

(E) 


EVOLUTION,  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  PROSPECTS 

(a)  The  United  States  market  as  a  case  in  point 

This  section  comprises  a  detailed  study  of  the  United 
States  banana  market,  as  a  representative  example  of 
the  group  of  countries  with  saturated  consumer  demand. 
It  was  selected  as  being  the  most  important  market  for 
the  Central  American  exporters  and  Panama,  which 
are  the  countries  of  most  immediate  interest  in  the  present 
survey. 

(b)  Statistical  problems 

United  States  banana  imports  are  originally  registered 
in  terms  of  stems  or  bunches,  a  unit  of  measurement 
which  is  not  standard.  In  the  case  of  this  particular 
fruit,  the  drawback  is  all  the  greater  because  weights  per 
stem  vary  widely.  Not  only  are  abrupt  fluctuations 
recorded  from  one  year  to  another,  but  substantial  dis¬ 
crepancies  may  also  be  noted  among  the  different  exporter 
countries  (see  table  6).  More  serious  still  is  the  fact  that 
the  average  weight  of  the  stems  imported  by  the  United 
States  shows  an  upward  trend  over  the  long  term,  partly 
because  the  average  weight  per  stem  exported  seems  on 
the  whole  to  be  rising  in  the  main  exporter  countries, 
and  partly  on  account  of  a  change  in  the  composition  of 
banana  supplies  by  countries  of  origin.  As  will  be  seen 
later,  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  draw  upon  the 
countries  producing  the  best-quality  bananas,  that  is, 
the  heaviest  stems. 


1920 

896 

39  320 

1921 

987 

43  366 

1922 

1  028 

45.094 

1923 

1  002 

43  959 

1924 

1  074 

47  384 

1925 

1  238 

55  483 

1926 

1  223 

56  251 

1927 

1  328 

61  009 

1928 

1  442 

64  308 

1929 

1  420 

65  134 

1930 

1  354 

62  731 

1931 

1  236 

55  854 

1932 

1  120 

49  457 

1933 

928 

39  613 

1934 

1  108 

47  679 

1935 

1  282 

55  019 

1936 

1  370 

58  303 

1937 

1  572 

66  587 

1938 

1  421 

59  243 

1939 

1  310 

52  128 

1940 

1  218 

52  336 

1941 

1  172 

51  662 

1942 

568 

27  199 

1943 

494 

24  729 

1944  . 

635 

31  686 

1945  . 

848 

40  953 

1946  . 

1  092 

53  933 

1947  . 

1  302 

60  105 

1948  . 

1  445 

59  334 

1949  . 

1  381 

54  660 

1950  . 

1  320 

51  346 

1951  . 

1  283 

49  273 

1952  . 

1  326 

50  069 

1953  . 

1  542 

50  581 

1954  . 

1  483 

47  961 

1955  . 

1  471 

47  150 

1956T 

1  437 

46  229 

23 

106.5 

8.4 

23 

108.5 

9.1 

23 

110.1 

9.3 

23 

112.0 

8.9 

23 

114.1 

9.4 

22 

115.8 

10.7 

22 

117.4 

10.4 

22 

119.0 

11.2 

22 

120.5 

12.0 

22 

121.8 

11.7 

22 

123.1 

11.0 

22 

124.0 

10.0 

23 

124.8 

9.0 

24 

125.6 

7.4 

23 

126.4 

8.8 

23 

127.3 

10.1 

24 

128.1 

10.7 

24 

128.8 

12.2 

24 

129.8 

10.9 

25 

130.9 

10.0 

23 

132.0 

9.2 

23 

133.1 

8.8 

21 

133.9 

4.3 

20 

134.2 

3.7 

20 

132.9 

4.8 

21 

132.5 

6.4 

20 

140.1 

7.8 

22 

143.4 

9.1 

24 

146.1 

9.9 

25 

148.7 

9.3 

26 

151.2 

8.7 

26 

153.4 

8.3 

26 

155.8 

8.5 

30 

158.3 

9.8 

31 

161.2 

9.2 

31 

164.3 

8.9 

31 

167.5 

8.6 

In  order  to  remedy  these  inconsistencies  — which 
have  a  bearing  on  estimates  of  per  capita  banana  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  United  States —  certain  United  States 
governmental  offices  have  set  about  recasting  the  import 
series  in  terms  of  weight,  on  the  basis  of  direct  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  various  ports  of  shipment  as  to  average 
weight  per  stem  exported.  Although  the  series  thus 
calculated  is  undoubtedly  more  satisfactory  than  the 
original  series  in  terms  of  stems,  it  has  its  weak  points; 
but  these  are  difficult  to  evaluate,  because  the  conversion 
factors  are  obtained  by  empirical  methods,  and  the  statis¬ 
tical  methods  employed  are  not  necessarily  the  most 
suitable. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  is  the  only  import  series 
available  as  a  basis  for  estimating  per  capita  consumption 
of  bananas  in  the  United  States. 

The  result  of  the  adjustments  in  question  can  be  seen 
in  table  7,  which  presents  the  series  relating  to  yearly 

1956;  Papers,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  292  (United  Nations  Publication, 
Sales  No.:  1955.  XIII.  8). 

12  Total  world  imports  excluding  those  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Argentina  and  New  Zealand  (see  table  2). 


Sources:  (A)  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service. 


(B)  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Department  of 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Report  No.  FT  110 . 


(B) 

(D)  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Abstract  of  the  United  States. 

(A) 


(E)  - . 


(D) 

a  See  table  2,  explanatory  note, 
b  Provisional  data. 


Commerce, 


Statistical 


average  weight  per  stem  imported.  The  upward  trend 
of  this  series  is  patent  and,  in  recent  years,  fairly  sharp. 
It  began,  however,  only  in  the  mid-’thirties.  Up  to  1935 
the  average  weight  scarcely  varied  from  23  kilogrammes 
per  stem,  which  is  the  unit  of  weight  commonly  adopted 
in  the  banana  trade. 

Nevertheless,  the  long-term  trend  towards  an  increase 
in  the  average  weight  per  stem,  which  has  become  ap¬ 
parent  over  the  last  two  decades  as  a  result  of  improved 
cultivation  and  production  techniques,  better  transport 
facilities,  etc.,  may  very  possibly  be  associated  with  the 
expansion  of  banana-growing  in  modern  commercial 
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plantations.  If  this  is  the  ease,  the  utilization  of  an 
average  weight  of  23  kilogrammes  per  stem  prior  to  1935 
would  imply  an  over-estimation  of  import  statistics  in 
terms  of  volume,  and  consequently  the  high  per  capita 
consumption  figures  registered  during  the  early  decades 
of  this  century  might  be  incorrect. 

These  considerations  will  serve  as  a  warning  against 
the  weaknesses  of  the  series  for  per  capita  banana  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  United  States.  But  as  there  is  no  alter¬ 
native  to  using  it,  the  best  course  will  be  to  take  it 
only  as  from  1935. 

Statistics  of  the  value  of  United  States  banana  imports 
are  also  seriously  defective,  since  such  imports  can  be 
brought  in  duty-free  and  the  declared  value  can  therefore 
be  recorded  directly  in  the  official  import  statistics.  As 
these  are  often  based  on  the  exporters’  bills  of  lading,  the 
value  of  banana  imports  may  very  probably  be  under¬ 
estimated.  The  under-estimation  of  the  value  of  banana 
exports  is  now  so  widely  recognized  that  the  various 
countries  concerned,  and  even  some  international  institu¬ 
tions,  are  beginning  to  adjust  the  figures  in  question.13 
An  additional  implication  is  that  the  series  for  unit 
values  of  exports  are  also  useless  as  export  price  indices, 
since  they  give  results  even  more  distorted  than  those 
deriving  from  the  unit  value  of  United  States  imports. 

This  latter  series  has  a  further  shortcoming.  As  the 
unit  value  is  expressed  in  terms  of  stems,  and  the  average 
weight  of  these  has  been  gradually  increasing,  the  ap¬ 
parent  rise  in  prices  is  not  so  marked  if  the  values  are 


Table  8 

BANANAS:  UNIT  VALUES  OF  UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS, 
1937-38  AND  1945-46 


Year 

Unit  value  of 
United  States 
banana  im¬ 
ports  b 
(Dollars  per 
stem) 

(A) 

Average  weight 
of  imported 
stems 

(Kilogrammes 
per  stem) 

(B) 

Unit  value  of 
United  States 
banana  imports 
(Dollars  per  100 
kilogrammes) 

(C) 

1937  .  . 

0.472 

24 

2.0 

1938  .  . 

0.486 

24 

2.0 

1945  .  . 

0.693 

21 

3.3 

1946  .  . 

0.788 

20 

3.9 

1947  .  . 

0.825 

22 

3.8 

1948  .  . 

0.842 

24 

3.5 

1949  .  . 

0.964 

25 

3.9 

1950  .  . 

1.084 

26 

4.2 

1951  .  . 

1.106 

26 

4.3 

1952  .  . 

1.108 

26 

4.3 

1953  .  . 

1.329 

26 

5.0 

1954  .  . 

1.362 

31 

4.4 

1955  .  . 

1.413 

31 

4.6 

1956  a.  . 

1.474 

31 

4.8 

Sources:  (A) 

United 

States  Department  of 

Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 

Statistical 

Abstract 

of  the  United  States 

and  Report  No. 

FT  110. 

(B)  Table  7. 

(A) 

(C)  -  X 

(B) 

a  Provisional 
b  Unit  values 

100. 

data, 
in  the 

foreign  markets  from 

which  bananas  are  exported  to  the 

United  States. 

13  International  Monetary  Fund,  International  Financial  Sta¬ 
tistics  (see  sections  on  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Panama 
and  Ecuador).  For  an  explanation  of  the  adjustments  made  by 
various  countries  see  United  Nations,  Conference  on  External 
Trade  and  Balance  of  Payments  Statistics  (ST/STAT/CONF.l), 
Panama  City,  December  1951. 


Table  9 

BANANAS:  RELATIVE  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
1935,  1939  AND  1945-56 


Year 


Retail  prices 
of  bananas 
(Dollars  per 
100  kilo¬ 
grammes) 

(A) 


Index  of  retail 
prices  of  fresh 
fruit  and 
vegetables 
(Base:  100 
-  1947-49) 
(B) 


Relative  price 
of  bananas 
(Dollars  per 
100  kilo¬ 
grammes) 

( c ) 


1935  .... 

14.1 

46.8 

30.1 

1939  .... 

13.9 

45.1 

30.8 

1945  .... 

22.9 

89.2 

25.7 

1946  .... 

25.6 

90.4 

28.3 

1947  .... 

33.3 

95.5 

34.9 

1948  .... 

35.0 

100.7 

34.8 

1949  .... 

36.6 

103.7 

35.3 

1950  .... 

35.9 

97.7 

36.7 

1951  .... 

35.9 

105.9 

33.9 

1952  .... 

36.1 

123.2 

29.3 

1953  .... 

37.0 

116.1 

31.9 

1954  .... 

37.0 

113.9 

32.5 

1955  .... 

37.5 

116.3  a 

32.2 

1956  .... 

37.2 

122.7 

30.3 

Sources:  (A)  Table  15,  column  (C). 

(B)  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  United  States ;  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  Monthly  Labor  Review;  and  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  Supplement  for  1954  to  “Con- 
sumption  of  Food  in  the  United  States ,  1909-1952** ,  Agriculture  Handbook 
No.  62. 


(A) 

(C)  -  X  100. 

(B) 

a  Average  May-December. 


expressed  in  terms  of  tveight  (see  table  8).  Although 
the  price  series  thus  becomes  more  realistic,  it  probably 
still  contains  a  substantial  margin  of  error  and  cannot 
therefore  be  considered  representative  of  world  banana 
price  trends. 

(c)  Analysis  of  the  evolution  of  per  capita  consumption 

In  1935-39  the  annual  average  per  capita  consumption 
of  bananas  in  the  United  States  amounted  to  10.8  kilo¬ 
grammes;  as  from  1947,  when  the  supply  situation  was 
restored  to  normal,  it  fluctuated  around  9  kilogrammes 
(see  again  table  7).  According  to  these  data,  per  capita 
consumption  would  seem  to  have  fallen  by  16  per  cent 
between  the  pre-war  and  post-war  periods,  despite  the 
marked  increase  in  per  capita  income.  This  reduction, 
although  perhaps  not  quite  as  intensive  as  the  statistics 
suggest,  was  undoubtedly  a  real  and  effective  pheno¬ 
menon,  for  which  sound  reasons  can  be  adduced. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  normal  banana 
supplies  of  most  of  the  inroorter  countries  were  disrupted 
by  the  war.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the  volume 
of  imports  remained  decidedly  small  between  1942  and 
1945,  and  onlv  in  1948  regained  a  more  normal  level. 
In  addition,  the  relative  price  factor  came  into  play: 
bananas  were  more  expensive  than  other  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables,  especially  during  1947-52  (see  table  9) .  While 
relative  prices  for  bananas  had  dropped  considerably  in 
1945  and  1946,  in  subsequent  years  they  rose  higher  than 
in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  war.  A  peak 
was  reached  in  1950,  when  relative  price  levels  were  22 
and  19  per  cent  higher  than  in  1935  and  1939  respec- 
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tively.  Since  1952,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  remained 
much  the  same  as  in  the  pre-war  years. 

(d)  Replacement  of  fresh  by  processed  fruit 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  these  two  factors  were 
not  the  most  important  determinants  of  the  decline  in 
per  capita  consumption  between  1935-39  and  the  post¬ 
war  period.  Everythin!?  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
decisive  factor  in  the  shift  of  demand  away  from  bananas 
was  the  substitution  of  processed  for  fresh  fruit.  This 
was  so  intensive  and  widespread  a  phenomenon  that 
from  1947  onwards  even  the  absolute  level  of  per  capita 
consumption  of  fresh  fruit  began  to  decline  (see  table  10). 
While  such  consumption  remained  constant  at  about  65 
kilogrammes  yearly  between  1929  and  1947,  per  capita 
consumption  of  fruit  of  all  kinds  increased  from  82  to 
100  kilogrammes.  During  the  post-war  period  the  latter 


figure  tended  to  become  stabilized  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  90  kilogrammes,  whereas  per  capita  consumption  of 
fresh  fruit  dropped  from  65  kilogrammes  in  1947  to  45 
kilogrammes  in  1956.  In  consequence  of  so  intensive  a 
substitution  process,  the  share  of  fresh  fruit — which 
represented  almost  80  per  cent  of  total  consumption  of 
fruit  in  1929,  and  even  in  1939  as  much  as  73  per  cent — 
contracted  to  such  an  extent  between  1939  and  1956  that 
in  the  latter  year  it  accounted  for  only  one  half  of  total 
fruit  consumption. 

This  substitution  process  may  usefully  be  subjected 
to  a  more  minute  analysis  because,  having  been  the  es¬ 
sential  factor  in  the  reduction  of  per  capita  consumption 
of  bananas  during  the  war  and  post-war  years,  it  also 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  study  of  future  United 
States  market  prospects  for  the  fruit  in  question.  When 
its  course  is  traced  in  greater  detail,  in  relation  to  the 
main  varieties  of  fresh  fruit  and  types  of  processed  fruit, 


Table  10 


UNITED 

STATES:  PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  OF  FRESH 

AND  PROCESSED 

FRUIT  IN 

SELECTED  YEARS  a 

Year 

Per  capita  consumption  of 
fresh  fruit 

Per  capita  consumption  of 
processed  fruit  e 

Total  per  capita  consumption 
of  fresh  and  processed  fruit 

(Kilo- 

grammes) 

(Percent¬ 

age) 

(Kilo¬ 

grammes) 

(Percent¬ 

age) 

(Kilo¬ 

grammes) 

(Percent¬ 

age) 

1929  .  . 

79 

17.5 

21 

82.4 

100 

1937  .  . 

74 

22.2 

26 

86.9 

100 

1939  .  . 

73 

25.3 

27 

94.0 

100 

1947  .  . 

.  64.5 

75 

35.2 

35 

99.7 

100 

1950  .  . 

57 

36.7 

43 

85.4 

100 

1952  .  . 

.  51.0 

56 

40.0 

44 

91.0 

100 

1954  .  . 

.  48.1 

54 

41.8 

46 

89.9 

100 

1956b.  . 

.  45.1 

50 

44.6 

50 

89.7 

100 

Source:  United  States 
a  Equivalent  to  weight 
b  Provisional  statistics. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural 
of  fruit  at  farm. 

Marketing  Service,  The 

Fruit  Situation ,  August 

1957,  table  6. 

c  Including  canned  fruit  and  juices,  frozen  fruit  and  dried  fruit. 


Table  11 

UNITED  STATES:  PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  OF  MOST  IMPORTANT  KINDS  OF  FRESH  FRUIT, 

AND  OF  PROCESSED  FRUIT,  1935-39  AND  1947-56 

Fresh  fruit  a  Processed  fruit  b 


Total  '"fruit'15  Apples  Bananas  Crapes  Peaches  ^eous  Canned  Frozen  e  Dried 


1935-39.  .  . 

63.1 

22.4 

13.9 

Kilogrammes 

10.8  2.9 

6.2 

6.9 

6.8 

1.8 

0  4 

2  6 

1947-49.  .  .  . 

60.0 

24.9 

11.6 

9.4 

2.7 

5.7 

5.7 

8.6 

7.2 

1.5 

1.8 

1950  .... 

48.7 

18.7 

10.5 

8.7 

2.4 

3.5 

4.9 

10.0 

6.1 

2.0 

1.9 

1951  .  . 

52.4 

20.5 

11.7 

8.3 

2.7 

4.3 

4.9 

8.8 

6.7 

2.2 

1.7 

1952  . 

51.0 

20.1 

9.9 

8.6 

2.7 

4.9 

4.8 

9.5 

6.3 

3.0 

1.8 

1953  . 

50.5 

19.7 

9.5 

9.8 

2.2 

4.7 

4.6 

9.7 

6.2 

3.2 

1.7 

1954  .... 

48.1 

18.7 

9.1 

9.3 

2.3 

4.5 

4.2 

9.6 

6.0 

3.4 

1.8 

1955  . 

46.2 

18.9 

9.1 

8.8 

2.3 

2.8 

4.3 

10.3 

5.9 

3.9 

1  6 

1956  e  .  .  .  . 

45.1 

17.3 

8.7 

8.6 

2.1 

4.1 

4.3 

10.3 

5.9 

3  9 

1  6 

1954-56 . 

46.5 

18.3 

9.0 

8.9 

2.2 

3.8 

4.3 

9.9 

5.9 

3.8 

1.7 

Base:  1935-39  =  100 

72 

82 

63 

Index 

82 

1954-1956 

75 

62 

61 

145 

333 

1  038 

62 

Base:  1947-49  =  100 

78 

74 

77 

94 

83 

67 

75 

115 

82 

259 

oc 

Base:  1950-51  =  100 

92 

94 

79 

103 

88 

98 

87 

105 

92 

182 

94 

Source  :  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  The  Fruit  Situation,  August  1957,  tables  1-5. 


b  Weight  of  final  product, 
c  Provisional  statistics, 
d  Excluding  frozen  juices, 
e  Including  frozen  juices. 
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a  decided  downward  trend  in  per  capita  consumption  of 
all  the  principal  kinds  of  fresh  fruit  becomes  evident. 
If  the  pre-war  period  is  compared  with  the  average  for 
1954-56,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  decline  was  sharper  in 
the  case  of  apples,  grapes,  peaches  and  miscellaneous 
fruit  than  in  that  of  citrous  fruits  and  bananas.  On  the 
other  hand,  consumption  of  all  types  of  processed  fruit 
— with  the  exception  of  dried  fruit— developed  intensi¬ 
vely  during  the  same  interval  (see  table  11). 

If  1947-49  is  taken  as  a  basis  of  comparison  instead 
of  the  pre-war  period,  the  divergence  in  consumption 
trends  as  between  fresh  and  processed  fruit  becomes 
considerably  less  marked.  Should  the  period  of  com¬ 
parison  be  brought  still  closer,  to  1950  for  example,  it 
would  be  noted  that  in  1954-56  per  capita  consumption 
figures  for  the  various  kinds  of  fresh  fruit  and  for 
processed  fruit  were  much  the  same  as  in  the  benchmark 
year,  except  as  regards  consumption  of  apples,  which  is 
continuing  to  decline,  and  that  of  frozen  fruit  and  juices, 
which  is  still  increasing  rapidly. 

Hence  two  important  deductions  can  be  drawn  as  to 
the  probable  evolution  of  the  substitution  process  in  the 
fruit  (and  particularly  in  the  banana)  market.  In  the  first 
place,  the  downward  trend  which  characterized  per  capita 
consumption  of  other  kinds  of  fresh  fruit  was  noticeably 
less  intensive  in  the  case  of  bananas.  This  was  especially 
true  during  the  post-war  period.  But  even  in  the  pre¬ 
war  years,  it  was  per  capita  consumption  of  bananas, 
together  with  that  of  citrous  fruits,  that  registered  the 
smallest  decrease.  Citrous  fruits  were  particularly  af¬ 
fected  by  the  impact  of  the  new  consumption  patterns 
during  the  post-war  period,  precisely  because  thev  lend 
themselves  very  well  to  the  different  methods  of  pro¬ 
cessing. 

The  second  significant  conclusion  deriving  from  the 
analysis  of  the  substitution  process  is  that  the  trend 
towards  replacing  fresh  bv  processed  fruit  has  been 
undergoing  considerable  modification.  The  only  form  of 
processed  fruit  consumption  which  still  shows  a  dynamic 
tendency  is  that  of  frozen  fruit  and  juices.  Indeed,  as 
the  basis  of  comparison  is  moved  up  towards  more  recent 
periods,  the  indices  of  per  capita  consumption  of  the 
various  kinds  of  fresh  and  processed  fruit  diverge  less 
widely  from  the  base  figure  of  100,  which  is  a  clear 
indication  that  the  intensity  of  the  substitution  process 
is  declining. 

(e)  Technological  innovations  in  fruit-processing 

The  foregoing  statement  can  be  confirmed  by  means 
of  a  graph  which  affords  a  clearer  idea  of  the  history  of 
technological  innovations  in  fruit-processing.  Figure  III, 
by  superimposing  per  capita  consumption  indices  for  the 
various  types  of  processed  fruit  and  for  fresh  fruit, 
shows  how  one  after  another  technological  innovations 
in  fruit-processing  were  introduced  and  changes  in  con¬ 
sumer  preferences  took  place  as  each  preceding  innova¬ 
tion  and  the  corresponding  shift  of  preferences  lost 
impetus.  Thus,  for  example,  it  can  be  seen  that  per 
capita  consumption  of  dried  fruit  expanded  very  rapidly 
between  1910  and  1919,  but  afterwards  became  stabilized 
and  even  began  to  decline,  largely  because  of  the  striking 
growth  of  per  capita  consumption  of  canned  fruit.  This 
latter  technological  innovation  was  introduced  early  in 


Figure  III 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA:  INDICES  OF  PER  CAPITA 
CONSUMPTION  OF  FRUIT  (TOTAL,  FRESH  AND  PROCESS¬ 
ED),  1910-1956 

SEMI-LOGARITHMIC  SCALE 


the  century,  and  developed  most  intensively  during  the 
first  four  decades. 

In  the  mid-’thirties,  when  consumption  of  canned 
fruit  was  becoming  stabilized,  a  new  type  of  fruit-process¬ 
ing  came  to  the  fore:  canned  fruit  juices.  Per  capita 
consumption  of  these  first  attained  significant  propor¬ 
tions  in  1935,  and  by  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
had  expanded  remarkably.  From  1946  onwards,  it  began 
to  contract  sharply,  the  interesting  point  being  that  this 
falling-off  coincided  with  the  emergence  and  exception¬ 
ally  intensive  development  of  yet  another  from  of  fruit 
consumption,  namely,  that  of  frozen  fruit  and  juices. 
At  the  same  time,  an  upward  trend  was  once  more  regis¬ 
tered  by  per  capita  consumption  of  canned  fruit  during 
the  period  in  question. 

Figure  III  also  reveals  the  effect  of  technological 
innovations  on  consumption  of  fresh  fruit  and  on  total 
fruit  consumption.  Three  stages  can  be  noted  in  the 
curve  of  per  capita  consumption  of  fresh  fruit.  The  first 
extends  from  1910  to  1919,  approximately.  During  this 
period,  a  marked  downturn  is  concurrent  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  rise  in  the  curves  representing  consumption 
of  dried  and  canned  fruit.  As  at  the  same  time  total 
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fruit  consumption  remains  stationary,  fresh  fruit  must 
clearly  have  been  to  some  extent  superseded  by  process¬ 
ed  forms. 

The  next  phase  can  be  approximately  defined  as 
falling  between  1920  and  1946.  During  this  period  too, 
since  per  capita  consumption  of  fresh  fruit  remained 
relatively  constant,  while  total  fruit  consumption  slightly 
increased,  a  substitution  process  took  place  due  to  the 
expansion  registered  in  consumption  of  canned  fruit 
and,  during  the  later  years,  of  canned  juices. 

The  third  stage  corresponds  to  the  post-war  period, 
and  is  characterized  by  downward  trends  in  both  fresh 
fruit  and  total  fruit  consumption,  which,  however,  are 
more  pronounced  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  case. 
Thus,  the  substitution  process  continued  during  this  phase 
too,  although  the  situation  as  a  whole  had  become  un¬ 
favourable,  since  total  consumption  was  decreasing  or, 
in  recent  years,  stationary. 

But  it  should  be  emphasized  that  this  period  also 
witnessed  the  onset  of  a  decline  in  consumption  of  can¬ 
ned  fruit  juices,  and  the  falling-off  in  dried  fruit  con¬ 
sumption  became  more  marked.  This  suggests  that  lat¬ 
terly  the  various  kinds  of  processed  fruit  have  begun  to 
compete  with  and  supersede  one  another.  Particularly 
striking  is  the  symmetrical  relationship  between  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  per  capita  consumption  curve  for  canned 
juices  and  that  for  frozen  fruit  and  juices  from  1946 
onwards;  while  the  latter  curve  rises  steeply,  the  former 
drops  rapidly. 

The  most  important  conclusion  drawn  from  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  table  11  related  to  the  reduction  in  the  intensity 
with  which  the  substitution  of  processed  for  fresh  fruit 
took  place  during  more  recent  vears.  This  phenomenon 
is  equally  noticeable  in  figure  III,  as  all  the  curves  plot¬ 
ted  in  this  graph  show  a  trend  towards  stabilization  in 
the  last  years  of  the  period.  Furthermore,  the  various 
technological  innovations  can  be  seen  to  follow  a  charac¬ 
teristic  course;  their  initial  development  is  very  marked 
until  a  peak  is  reached,  and  a  tendency  towards  stagna¬ 
tion,  or  even  a  definite  decline,  then  becomes  evident. 

In  view  of  the  evolution  and  prospects  of  technological 
innovations  in  fruit-processing,  the  fruit  market  may  be 
considered  likely  to  remain  more  or  less  stationary  in 
the  future.  Naturally,  this  hypothesis  would  be  invali¬ 
dated  if  a  new  technological  development  of  the  kind 
under  discussion  were  to  make  its  appearance.  But  even 
should  this  happen  (for  example,  a  method  of  freezing 
citrous  fruit  is  being  tried  out)  past  experience  suggests 
that  ten  years  may  elapse  before  the  new  product  plays  a 
significant  part  in  total  fruit  consumption.  Thus  the 
United  States  fruit  market  will  probably  not  be  greatly 
affected  during  the  next  five  or  ten  years  by  any  very 
important  technological  innovation. 

(f)  Per  capita  banana  consumption  prospects 

The  analysis  of  the  various  substitution  processes 
and  technological  innovations  which  have  determined 
the  evolution  of  the  United  States  fruit  market  over  the 
last  20  or  30  years  shed  some  light  on  the  important 
part  played  by  these  factors  in  the  reduction  of  fresh 
fruit  consumption  between  the  pre-war  period  and  more 
recent  years;  and  this  in  turn  provided  an  explanation 
of  the  decline  in  per  capita  consumption  of  bananas. 


Furthermore,  the  study  of  the  fruit  market  provided 
certain  bases  on  which  to  evaluate  its  development  pros¬ 
pects  and  the  future  outlook  for  bananas.  In  this  con¬ 
nexion,  the  most  important  conclusion  reached  was  that 
the  process  of  successive  technological  innovations  has 
been  gradually  becoming  less  intensive,  and  that  there 
is  even  little  likelihood  of  the  market’s  being  greatly 
disturbed  by  phenomena  of  this  kind  during  the  next 
few  years.  This  circumstance  will  also  exert  a  stabilizing 
influence  on  per  capita  consumption  of  bananas.  Indeed, 
it  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  a  trend  in  this 
direction  coincided  with  a  slackening  of  the  substitution 
process  during  the  post-war  period. 

In  any  event,  the  possibilities  of  substituting  process¬ 
ed  for  fresh  bananas  are  slight,  whereas  the  reverse  is 
true  of  citrous  fruit.  Again,  there  are  limits  to  the  extent 
to  which  bananas  can  be  replaced  bv  other  varieties  of 
fresh  fruit.  To  begin  with — as  will  be  seen  later — 
relative  prices  for  bananas  show  a  strong  tendency 
towards  stability.  In  addition,  bananas  are  not  a  seasonal 
fruit,  a  fact  which  constitutes  a  very  important  weapon 
of  defence  against  competition  from  fruit  of  other  kinds, 
especially  processed  fruit. 

Many  other  considerations  support  the  hypothesis 
that  per  capita  consumption  of  bananas  will  tend  to 
remain  stationary  in  the  future.  The  first  of  these  relates 
to  the  income-elasticity  of  demand  for  bananas  in  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  analyse  this  characteristic  of 
demand,  figure  IV  was  prepared,  correlating  the  dispos¬ 
able  income  and  per  capita  consumption  of  a  sample 
of  United  States  households  in  two  recent  years:  1948 
and  1955.  In  the  first  case  the  sample  covered  urban 
families  only,  and  an  income-elasticity  coefficient  of  0.29 
was  obtained.  In  the  1955  survey  an  even  lower  income- 
elasticity  (0.26)  was  estimated  for  families  in  the  same 
category.  This  coefficient  is  similar  to  that  calculated 
for  the  total  number  of  households,  including  rural  and 
agricultural  families.  As  can  be  seen,  the  income-elasticity 
of  demand  for  bananas  in  the  United  States  is  not  only 
very  low,  but  is  actually  decreasing.  This  justifies  the 
assumption  that  the  small  positive  element  of  income- 
elasticity  still  existent  will  be  liable  to  disappear  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years,  if  there  is  no  change  in 
the  relative  prices  concerned. 

An  examination  of  the  three  correlations  presented 
in  figure  IV  will  also  reveal  a  very  interesting  feature  of 
the  scatter  diagram.  In  every  case,  the  most  satisfactory 
adjustment  would  be  some  kind  of  asymptotic  curve 
tending  to  a  limit.  The  same  observation  was  made  when 
figure  I  was  analysed.  It  was  then  suggested  that  per 
capita  banana  consumption  seemed  to  have  a  peak  limit 
which  was  independent  of  income.  The  comparison  of 
per  capita  consumption  of  bananas  in  different  countries 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  saturation  point  was  reached 
at  9-10  kilogrammes  per  annum.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  according  to  the  data  used  to  establish  the  correla¬ 
tions  in  figure  IV,  within  a  given  country  too  the  level 
of  consumption  tends  to  become  stabilized  at  about  10-11 
kilogrammes  per  capita ,u  irrespective  of  per  capita  in¬ 
come  levels. 


14  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Household  Food 
Consumption.  Survey  1955,  Report  No.  1  Food  Consumption  of 
Households  in  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C.,  December 
1956,  tables  2  and  15. 
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Table  12 


Figure  IV 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA:  CORRELATION  BETWEEN 
DISPOSABLE  PER  CAPITA  INCOME  AND  PER  CAPITA 
CONSUMPTION  OF  BANANAS,  1948  AND  1955 

LOGARITHMIC  SCALE 


The  consumption  surveys  carried  out  in  1948  and 
1955  show  the  changes  that  took  place  during  the 
interval  in  the  patterns  of  banana  consumption  in  house¬ 
holds  classified  by  income  levels.  From  table  12  it  can 
be  seen,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  amount  of  bananas 
consumed  by  each  family  weekly  decreased  at  every 
income  level,  even  in  the  lower  income  brackets,  thus 
bringing  down  the  average  consumption  figure  for  the 
total  number  of  households  studied.  This  reduction  was 
modified  by  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  families 
consuming  or  buying  bananas.  In  1948,  bananas  were 
included  in  the  diet  of  57.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  families,  whereas  by  1955  the  corresponding  propor¬ 
tion  had  risen  slightly  to  58.7  per  cent,  but  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  what  took  place  at  the  different  income  levels 
will  show  that  this  increase  was  entirely  accounted  for 
by  families  with  incomes  under  2  999  dollars.  In  the 
middle  income  brackets,  from  3  000  to  7  999  dollars, 
the  proportion  of  households  in  whose  diet  bananas  were 
included  was  smaller,  while  in  families  whose  income 
exceeded  8  000  dollars  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  ac¬ 
curate  estimate  of  what  occurred,  because  incomes  were 
classified  differently  in  the  two  surveys. 

Too  much  importance  must  not  be  attached  to  the 
fact  that  a  larger  number  of  families  in  the  lower 


UNITED  STATES:  CONSUMPTION  OF  BANANAS  IN  URBAN 
HOUSEHOLDS,  BY  INCOME  LEVELS,  1948  AND  1955 


Disposable  income 
(Dollars) 

Volume  of 
consumption 
(Kilogrammes 
per  week) 

Households 

consuming 

bananas 

(Percentage) 

1948 

1955 

1948 

1955 

Under 

1  000  .  .  . 

0.42 

0.34 

34.0 

36.2 

1  000 

to 

1  999  ..  . 

0.60 

0.49 

50.5 

50.6 

2  000 

to 

2  999  ..  . 

0.60 

0.54 

50.5 

52.1 

3  000 

to 

3  999  .  .  . 

0.89 

0.68 

63.8 

57.9 

4  000 

to 

4  999  .  .  . 

0.97 

0.76 

67.7 

61.3 

5  000 

6  000 

to 

to 

5  999  ..  .  | 
7  999  ..  .  | 

0.85  a  | 

0.72  l 
0.77  \ 

66.9  a  | 

62.7 

62.4 

8  000 
10  000 

to  9  999  .  .  .  1 
and  over  ...  1 

0.91b  j 

0.75  ( 

0.77  ( 

65.3t>  | 

67.5 

64.8 

Total. 

0.75 

0.68 

57.6 

58.7 

Source:  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agriculture  Information  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  132,  Food  Consumption  of  Urban  Families  in  the  United  States , 
1954;  and  Household  Food  Consumption  Survey  1955,  Report  No.  1,  Food 
Consumption  of  Households  in  the  United  States ,  1956. 
a  The  1948  survey  includes  the  income  level  of  5  000  to  7  499  dollars, 
b  The  1948  survey  includes  the  income  level  of  7  500  dollars  and  over. 

income  groups  were  sharing  more  intensively  in  banana 
consumption.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  in  these 
same  families  average  household  consumption  had  de¬ 
clined,  and  it  can  also  be  easily  shown  that  those  families 
whose  consumption  of  bananas  had  increased  contri¬ 
buted  only  15.4  per  cent  in  1955  to  the  total  consumption 
figure  for  all  the  households  covered  by  the  sample.15 
The  foregoing  analysis  shows  that,  while  the  United 
States  banana  market  is  not  without  prospects  of  expan¬ 
sion,  such  possibilities  are  lessened  or  even  eliminated 
because  in  these  lower-income  groups  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  is  contracting. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of 
the  evolution  of  household  consumption  of  bananas 
and  the  percentages  of  banana  consumption  per  family 
with  the  corresponding  data  for  other  kinds  of  fresh 
fruit.  As  regards  the  amount  consumed  weekly  by  each 

Table  13 

UNITED  STATES:  PROPORTION  OF  HOUSEHOLDS  CONSUM¬ 
ING  SPECIFIC  KINDS  OF  FRUIT,  AND  AMOUNT  CON¬ 
SUMED,  1948  AND  1955  a 


Amount  consumed  Percentage  of 


per  household  households  consum- 

Fruit  Per  wefik  ing  kinds  of  fruit 

(Kilogrammes)  specified 


1948  1955  1948  1 955 

Bananas .  0.75  0.68  57.6  58.7 

Oranges .  2.17  1.20  62.6  50.2 

Lemons .  0.22  0.15  40.2  32.4 

Grapefruit  ....  0.71  0.56  30.2  29.1 

Apples .  0.60  0.59  42.3  47.6 


Sources:  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agriculture  Information  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  132,  Food  Consumption  of  Urban  Families  in  the  United  States , 
1954,  p.  77,  table  38;  and  Household  Tood  Consumption  Survey  1955, 
Report  No.  1,  Food  Consumption  of  Households  in  the  United  States ,  1956, 
p.  126,  table  15. 

a  The  data  relate  only  to  urban  households  with  two  or  more  members,  and 
to  one  week  in  the  April-June  quarter  of  the  years  given. 


15  Ibid.,  tables  1,  2  and  15. 
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family,  attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the  decrease 
registered  for  bananas  between  1948  and  1955.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  other 
varieties  of  fresh  fruit,  the  decline  being  much  more 
intensive  in  the  case  of  oranges  and  citrous  fruits  in 
general,  and  somewhat  less  so  in  that  of  apples  (see 
table  13). 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  proportion  of 
households  whose  diet  included  bananas  increased  slightly 
between  1948  and  1955.  Apples  were  the  only  other 
important  fruit  for  which  this  percentage  rose;  a  very 
sharp  drop  was  recorded  for  all  citrous  fruits.  Another 
point  of  interest  is  that,  as  the  proportion  of  families 
consuming  oranges  decreased,  the  banana  became  the 
kind  of  fresh  fruit  of  which  consumption  was  by  far 
the  most  widespread. 

Lastly,  an  expansion  of  the  banana  market  in  rural 
and  agricultural  areas  might  be  supposed  possible  on  the 
grounds  that  the  distribution  of  bananas  in  such  districts 
has  not  yet  reached  levels  comparable  with  those  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  large  towns.  This  prospect  vanishes  as  soon 
as  statistics  of  the  consumption  and  utilization  of  bananas 
and  other  fruits  are  compared,  by  types  of  households 
classified  according  to  urban,  semi-rural  and  agricultural 
localities  (see  table  14).  Of  the  total  number  of  families 

Table  14 

UNITED  STATES:  FRUIT  CONSUMPTION,  BY  TYPE 
OF  HOUSEHOLD  a 
(Percentage) 


Fruit 

All 

house¬ 

holds 

N on-agricultural  households 

Total  Urban  Rural 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

house¬ 

holds 

A. 

Proportion 

OF  HOUSEHOLDS 

CONSUMING  VARIOUS 

KINDS  OF  FRUIT 

Bananas  .  . 

56.2 

56.7 

57.0 

56.2 

52.3 

Oranges  .  . 

45.5 

46.7 

49.1 

41.1 

35.6 

Lemons  .  . 

28.8 

28.8 

31.2 

23.2 

28.2 

Grapefruit  . 

25.5 

26.5 

28.8 

21.1 

17.9 

Apples.  .  . 

38.8 

44.4 

45.8 

41.3 

41.0 

Melons  .  . 

13.2 

14.1 

16.9 

7.5 

5.9 

B.  Weekly 

CONSUMPTION 

PER  HOUSEHOLD 

Bananas  .  . 

0.66 

0.65 

0.64 

0.69 

0.71 

Oranges  .  . 

1.10 

1.12 

1.13 

1.07 

1.02 

Lemons  .  . 

0.15 

0.15 

0.15 

0.13 

0.18 

Grapefruit  . 

0.51 

0.52 

0.54 

0.46 

0.44 

Apples.  .  . 

0.51 

0.58 

0.55 

0.62 

0.72 

Melons  .  . 

0.51 

0.52 

0.56 

0.43 

0.47 

Source:  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Household  Food  Consumption 

Survey  1955,  Report  No.  1,  Food  Consumption  of  Households  in  the  United 
States,  table  15. 


a  Data  relating  to  one  week  in  the  April-June  quarter  of  1955,  for  the  total 
number  of  household  units  covered  by  the  sample. 

studied,  the  proportion  in  whose  diet  bananas  were  in¬ 
cluded  amounted  to  56.2  per  cent  in  1955,  and  this 
figure  was  only  slightly  exceeded  in  the  case  of  non- 
agricultural  households  and  fell  by  barely  7  per  cent  in 
that  of  agricultural  families. 

The  same  does  not  apply  to  other  kinds  of  fresh  fruit. 
With  the  exception  of  lemons,  the  percentages  of  these 
corresponding  to  agricultural  households  were  a  good 
deal  lower,  while  in  the  case  of  apples  rural  consumption 
was  higher  than  the  family  average  because  households 
in  such  areas  produce  and  eat  their  own.  The  closer 


similarity  between  the  amounts  of  bananas  consumed  by 
different  types  of  families,  and  the  higher  degree  of 
utilization  attained,  suggest  that  consumption  of  this  fruit 
is  already  widespread.  For  this  very  reason,  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  an  expansion  of  the  banana  market  seem 
to  be  strictly  limited. 

Such  a  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  same  analysis, 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  amount  consumed 
per  household.  In  fact,  it  can  be  seen  from  table  14 
that  it  is  precisely  in  agricultural  and  in  rural  non- 
agricultural  families  that  the  consumption  of  bananas 
per  household  is  highest,  the  figure  registered  for  urban 
families  being  decidedly  lower.  In  any  event,  there  is  a 
marked  similarity  between  household  consumption  statis¬ 
tics  for  different  types  of  families,  which  is  not  always 
the  case  with  other  kinds  of  fresh  fruit.  This  again 
testifies  to  the  saturation  of  United  States  banana  demand. 

(g)  Prices  and  demand  prospects 

Price  trends  and  prospects  were  not  discussed  in  the 
analysis  of  the  various  determinants  of  the  outlook  for 
banana  consumption  in  the  United  States,  because  the 
influence  of  this  factor  on  the  banana  market  seems  to 
have  been  negligible.  Mention  has  already  been  made 
of  the  striking  stability  of  the  relative  price  of  bananas  in 
recent  years,  and  of  the  absence  of  significant  seasonal 
movements. 

In  addition,  it  is  clear  from  table  15  and  figure  V 
that  during  the  post-war  period  absolute  prices  too  were 
remarkably  stable,  at  both  the  retail  and  the  wholesale 
or  importer  levels,  and  that  trends  in  both  these  series 
were  closely  parallel. 

Table  15 

BANANAS:  PRICES  CHARGED  BY  IMPORTERS  AND  RETAIL 
PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1937-38  AND  1945-57 
(Dollars  per  100  kilogrammes) 


Year 

Prices  charged 
by  im¬ 
porters  b 

(A) 

New  York 
retail 
price 

(B) 

Annual  average 
retail  price  in 
main  United 
States  towns 

(Q 

1937  . 

14.5 

14.1  f 

1938  . 

14.8 

13.9  s 

1945  . 

9.9 

22.9 

1946  . 

10.4 

25.6 

1947  . 

12.8 

33.3 

33.3 

1948  . 

13.9 

34.2 

35.0 

1949  . 

15.4 

35.3^ 

36.6 

1950  .  .  . 

16.1 

33.9 

35.9 

1951 . 

16.1 

34.4 

35.9 

1952  . 

16.3 

33.5 

36.1 

1953  . 

16.3 

33.7 

37.0 

1954  . 

16.8 

33.7 

37.0 

1955  . 

16.5 

34.2 

37.5 

1956  « . 

16.8 

34.4 

37.2 

1957  a . 

16.3  c 

34.2  e 

36.8  h 

Sources:  (A)  and  (C)  :  United  States  Department  of  Labour,  Bureau  of  Labor 

Statistics.  (B)  :  International  Monetary  Fund,  International  Financial  Statistics. 
a  provisional  data. 

b  Bananas  from  Central  America,  f.o.b.  at  port  entry.  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coast 
ports. 

c  Average  January-April. 
d  January- August, 
e  First  six  months, 
f  1935. 
g  1939. 

h  January-April. 
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Figure  V 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA:  BANANA  PRICE  SERIES 
(Dollars  per  100  pounds ) 


Such  exceptional  behaviour  on  the  part  of  banana 
prices  suggests  that  the  market  is  strictly  controlled,  an 
impression  which  is  confirmed  by  actual  conditions. 
As  regards  wholesale  prices,  these  are  well-known  to  be 


perfectly  easy  to  regulate,  owing  to  the  preponderance 
of  a  single  enterprise  in  the  United  States’  import  trade. 

Retail  prices  are  fixed  by  the  following  method.  The 
large  importer  enterprise  establishes  its  wholesale  delivery 
price,  and  on  this  basis  contracts  for  the  sale  of  a 
substantial  proportion  of  its  banana  imports  to  the  big 
chain  stores  and  supermarkets  which  add  the  appropriate 
expenditure  and  profit  margins  to  the  price  charged  by 
the  importer,  and  fix  a  specific  retail  price.  As  in  ad¬ 
dition  they  are  guaranteed  supplies  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demand  for  bananas — at  the  expense  of  the  other 
distributors  of  this  fruit — the  large-scale  retailers  have 
come  to  constitute  a  sort  of  market  for  the  regulation 
of  banana  prices.  Thus  retail  prices  are  controlled  by 
the  major  importer,  so  that  not  only  are  seasonal  fluctua¬ 
tions  avoided,  but  also  the  price  variations  necessary 
for  the  adjustment  of  supply  to  the  demand  situation.16 

If,  then,  banana  prices  are  controlled  both  at  the 
importer  level  and  on  the  retail  market,  it  may  be  deduced 
that  their  trends  actually  reflect  a  price  policy.  This 
being  the  case,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  banana 
prices  on  the  United  States  market  are  likely  to  show 
great  relative  stability  and  a  slight  absolute  increase. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  series  of  factors  which  might 
modify  these  trends.  Thus,  for  example,  production 
costs  in  the  exporter  countries  are  bound  to  increase  as 
their  economies  develop,  their  trade  union  organizations 
grow  stronger  and  banana  agreements  are  ultimately 
revised.  But  before  these  forms  of  pressure  can  produce 
changes  in  relative  banana  prices,  they  will  have  to  be 
stronger  than  the  upward  trend  of  prices  in  the  United 
States  economy  itself,  and  of  that  there  seems  little  likeli¬ 
hood  in  the  near  future.  Consequently,  the  projection 
of  demand  for  bananas  given  below  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  relative  prices  for  this  fruit  will  remain 
virtually  constant. 

(h)  Projections  of  demand  in  the  United  States,  Argen¬ 
tina,  Canada  and  New  Zealand 

The  preceding  paragraphs  contain  a  fairly  detailed 
analysis  of  the  different  factors  that  make  up  banana 
demand  in  a  country  where  consumption  has  reached 

16  House  of  Representatives,  84th  Congress,  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  Banana  Industry,  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  156,  pp.  31,  65  and  passim. 


Table  16 


BANANAS:  PROJECTION  OF  DEMAND  IN  COUNTRIES  WITH  SATURATED  CONSUMER  DEMAND,  1966 


Population 
projection 
tor  1966 
(Millions) 

Per  capita 
consumption, 

Total  consumption  (thousands  of  tons) 

Percentage 

increase 

Country 

average 
1953-56 e 
(Kilogrammes) 

1955 

Projection 
for  1 966 

between  1955 
and  1966 

United  States . 

Canada . 

Argentina . 

New  Zealand . 

196.4  a 

20.0  b 

23.8  c 

2.5  d 

9.1 

8.8 

8.7 

9.6 

1  446 

134 

159 

20  f 

1  792 

177 

206 

25 

23.9 

32.1 

29.6 

25.0 

This  projection  assumes  an  annual  immigration  of  75  000  persons. 


Source:  Table  2,  and  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics.  _ 
a  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1956,  Projection  AA. 
b  Royal  Commission  on  Canada’s  Economic  Prosp  ^.Preliminary  Report,  Ottawa,  1956. 

i&TzJZL.  •'  *-* ,,MK- 

e  Except  for  New  Zealand,  where  the  average  for  the  years  1953  and  1954  was  taken, 
f  1954. 
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saturation  point.  The  analysis  of  the  United  States  market 
has  only  served  to  confirm  the  hypothesis  suggested  by 
the  study  of  world  banana  demand,  namely,  that  there 
is  a  limit  to  per  capita  consumption.  When  per  capita 
consumption  has  risen  to  as  much  as  9  or  10  kilogram¬ 
mes,  the  domestic  markets  in  the  countries  concerned 
cease  to  be  dynamic,  and  consumption  expands  only  as 
the  population  grows,  irrespective  of  changes  in  per 
capita  income. 

For  this  reason,  the  projections  of  banana  demand 
in  the  four  countries  where  consumption  has  reached 
saturation  point — the  United  States,  Canada,  Argentina 
and  New  Zealand — have  been  prepared  exclusively  as  a 
function  of  population  growth  and  based  on  a  fixed  level 
of  per  capita  consumption.  The  results  are  given  in  table 
16,  which  also  includes  the  background  data  used  for 
the  projections.  The  countries  that  ought  to  show  the 
greatest  increments  in  demand  are  Canada  and  Argen¬ 
tina,  where  population  growth  has  been  fairly  rapid.  On 
the  other  hand,  New  Zealand  and  the  United  States, 
whose  populations  increase  more  slowly,  are  assumed 
to  expand  their  markets  by  25  per  cent  during  the  next 
decade. 

4.  Projection  of  world  demand  in  1966 

By  taking  together  the  projections  of  demand  for 
the  countries  reviewed  on  the  basis  of  figure  II  (see 
section  B.2  ( c) )  and  the  projection  for  countries  where 
consumption  has  reached  saturation  point  (see  table  16) 
an  over-all  estimate  of  world  banana  demand  in  1966  is 
obtained.  This  projection  is  presented  in  table  17,  where 
a  distinction  is  made  between  North  American  demand 
— which  is  of  primary  interest  to  Panama  and  Central 
America — and  that  of  other  importer  countries. 


C.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
1.  World  exports-evolution  and  structural  changes 

(a)  Evolution  of  exports 

The  evolution  of  world  banana  exports  between  1935- 
39  and  recent  years  is  naturally  very  similar  to  that  of 
world  banana  imports,  which  has  already  been  examined. 

It  is  sufficient  to  record  here  that,  in  absolute  terms, 
world  exports  declined  sharply  as  a  result  of  the  Second 
World  War  and  that  their  pre-war  level  was  not  regained 
until  1952  (see  table  18).  From  1952  to  1955,  the 
increment  in  the  world  banana  supply  was  21.6  per  cent, 
which  was  similar  in  proportion  to  the  1955  increment 
over  pre-war  levels.  The  peak  so  far  recorded  for  ex¬ 
ports  was  in  1955,  when  they  reached  a  total  of  3  068  000 
tons.  Tentative  statistics  for  1956  indicate  that  the  steady 
upward  trend  of  world  exports  since  their  post-war 
recovery  was  interrupted  for  the  first  time  in  that  year. 

(b)  Changes  in  export  structure 

Although  world  banana  supply  has  evolved  in  very 
much  the  same  way  as  world  demand  for  this  fruit,  its 
pattern  by  regions  and  countries  has  varied  considerably. 
Exporter  countries  in  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 
— which  together  form  the  most  important  producer 


Table  17 

BANANAS:  PROJECTION  OF  WORLD  DEMAND  FOR  1966 


Consumption  of  Percentage 
bananas  (thousands  increase  in 
of  tons)  consumption 


1955 

Projection 

1955- 

Annual 

for  1966 

1966 

rate 

Total  demand  . 

2  983 

4  198 

40.7 

3.1 

United  States  and 

Canada 

1  580 

1  969 

24.6 

2.0 

Rest  of  world  . 

1403 

2  229  a 

58.9 

4.3 

(Percentage) 

Total  demand  . 

100.0 

100.0 

United  States  and 

Canada 

53 

47 

Rest  of  world  . 

.  .  .  . 

47 

53 

Souse:  For  1955,  table  2.  For 

1956,  see  table 

16  and  explanation  in 

the  text. 

a  1  998  000  tons  from  the  countries  included  in  figure  II  (see  section  B,  2,  c J, 
plus  the  projected  consumption  of  Argentina  and  New  Zealand  (see  table  16). 

According  to  the  established  hypotheses,  world  de¬ 
mand  would  expand  at  the  rate  of  3.1  per  cent  during 
the  next  few  years,  as  the  result  partly  of  a  relatively 
slow  development  in  North  American  demand,  which 
would  increase  by  a  mere  2.0  per  cent  yearly,  and  partly 
of  an  annual  increment  of  4.3  per  cent  in  demand  in 
other  countries.  World  banana  demand,  which  in  1955 
amounted  to  2  983  000  tons,  is  thus  expected  to  reach 
4  198  000  by  1966.  Since  demand  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  would  expand  more  slowly  than  world  de¬ 
mand,  namely  from  1  580  000  to  1  969  000  tons  between 
the  years  indicated,  its  proportion  of  the  total  would 
continue  to  decline.  In  1955  this  market  represented  53 
per  cent  of  world  consumption  but  in  1966  its  relative 
importance  would  thus  be  reduced  to  only  47  per  cent. 

WORLD  BANANA  SUPPLY 

region — were  responsible  for  two-thirds  of  world  exports 
before  the  war,  and  accounted  for  71.4  per  cent  in  the 
first  five  post-war  years  (see  table  19).  Their  relative 
importance  subsequently  began  to  decline,  until,  in  the 
last  two  years,  they  fluctuated  around  45  per  cent  of 
world  exports.  This  phenomenon  is  attributable  to  the 
notable  drop  in  exports  from  certain  countries  which 
had  hitherto  been  important  sources  of  supply. 

During  1935  to  1939,  exports  from  Mexico,  Cuba 
and  Jamaica  were  11.9,  4.9  and  11.8  per  cent  respectively 
of  world  exports,  i.e.,  the  aggregate  for  these  three  coun¬ 
tries  and  that  of  the  other  less  important  exporter 
countries  in  the  region  which  then  amounted  to  6.3  per 
cent — together  formed  one-third  of  the  world  banana 
supply.  This  same  group — among  which  Cuba  and 
Mexico  had  their  exports  reduced  to  negligible  propor¬ 
tions  mainly  owing  to  diseases  and  plagues  that  attacked 
the  plantations  has  been  able  to  contribute  barely  an 
eighth  of  the  world  total  in  the  last  few  years.  In  con¬ 
trast,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras  and  Panama, 
which  are  the  foremost  exporters  in  the  region,  have 
maintained  their  participation  as  a  group  at  a  virtually 
constant  level,  i.e.,  at  almost  a  third  of  the  world  total 
in  the  pre-  and  post-war  periods  alike. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  three  exporter  countries  of 
South  America  have  considerably  increased  their  share 
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Table  18 


BANANAS:  WORLD  EXPORTS,  BY  REGIONS  AND  COUNTRIES,  1935-39  AND  1945-56 


(Thousands  of  tons) 


Annual  averages 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956  c 

1 935-39 

1945-49 

Central  America  and  Caribbean  .  . 

I  653.2 

1  304.1 

1  386.0 

1  267.9 

1  222.2 

1  524.2 

1  496.6 

1  357.5 

1  386.6 

British  Honduras . 

14.9 

2.6 

0.6 

1.0 

4.1 

0.6 

— 

0.5 

1.1 

Costa  Rica . 

103.6 

233.1 

339.6 

346.0 

371.5 

355.7 

371.5 

329.4 

232.4 

Guatemala . 

190.6 

236.5 

156.4 

119.4 

106.3 

227.2 

193.8 

113.7 

119.7 

Honduras . 

265.9 

323.0 

298.0 

300.0 

296.8 

393.9 

292.7 

247.9 

404.2 

Mexico . 

297.2 

104.4 

125.0 

58.0 

42.6 

50.4 

55.9 

28.8 

16.4 

Nicaragua . 

45.0 

7.5 

9.7 

9.3 

10.1 

9.4 

11.6 

9.6 

3.4 

Panama  a . 

221.8 

161.8 

182.3 

177.7 

148.4 

187.8 

187.5 

275.1 

252.8 

Cuba . 

121.4 

31.4 

6.0 

2.0 

0.3 

0.4 

0.8 

1.2 

— 

Dominica . 

1.3 

0.5 

— 

8.1 

11.3 

8.8 

19.3 

14.8 

20.1 

Dominican  Republic . 

6.6 

28.4 

43.0 

42.0 

38.1 

35.5 

43.5 

42.7 

38.0 

Guadaloupe . 

41.1 

32.0 

63.4 

72.6 

72.1 

69.4 

76.9 

66.4 

66.5 

Haiti . 

16.0 

60.9 

24.2 

15.2 

7.8 

6.4 

4.6 

0.9 

— 

Jamaica . 

295.8 

60.5 

65.5 

42.0 

62.0 

126.0 

184.8 

173.0 

177.9 

Martinique . 

30.3 

21.7 

71.2 

72.3 

49.4 

51.6 

51.1 

51.8 

50.6 

Trinidad  and  Tobago . 

1.7 

— 

1.1 

2.2 

1.4 

1.2 

2.5 

1.9 

3.5 

South  America . 

425.5 

261.7 

493.7 

561.8 

794.3 

742.2 

893.7 

1  030.6 

996.6 

Brazil . 

212.4 

123.7 

151.8 

190.3 

218.1 

162.9 

217.1 

211.0 

188.1 

Colombia . 

169.6 

68.7 

143.8 

125.1 

152.6 

172.9 

195.7 

209.6 

215.9 

Ecuador . 

43.5 

69.3 

198.0 

246.4 

423.6 

406.4 

480.9 

610.0 

592.6 

Africa . 

282.9 

242.9 

350.9 

428.1 

458.5 

591.7 

580. 9 

623.1 

586.6 

Belgian  Congo . 

1.7 

2.5 

11.2 

11.3 

22.4 

25.4 

17.2 

30.1 

38.7 

Canary  Islands . 

120.6 

143.0 

144.6 

182.6 

180.7 

164.7 

152.6 

193.8 

194.8 

Egypt . 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

0.8 

— 

Eritrea  and  Italian  Somaliland  . 

22.3 

3.2 

9.6 

29.3 

33.1 

30.5 

43.7 

48.8 

45.4 

French  Cameroons . 

20.5 

17.9 

47.9 

55.1 

51.5 

75.8 

75.2 

76.3 

66.2 

French  Guinea  b . 

54.4 

32.3 

68.6 

69.9 

79.9 

93.1 

104.2 

125.0 

90.5 

Gold  Coast . 

1.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

0.7 

0.7 

Mozambique . 

8.8 

16.6 

7.5 

6.8 

16.2 

18.0 

19.0 

10.7 

11.3 

Nigeria  and  British  Cameroons.  . 

53.0 

27.1 

61.3 

73.0 

74.2 

183.6 

167.7 

136.7 

138.6 

Sierra  Leone . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

0.3 

0.5 

Asia  and  Oceania . 

138.8 

17.5 

23.3 

37.6 

47.7 

43.9 

60.5 

56.5 

41.2 

Taiwan . 

126.3 

7.1 

11.6 

26.5 

41.0 

22.8 

38.8 

34.9 

19.6 

Fiji,  Tonga  and  West  Samoa  .  . 

12.5 

10.4 

11.7 

11.1 

6.7 

21.1 

21.7 

21.5 

21.5 

World  total . 

2  500.4 

I  826.2 

2  253.9 

2  295.4 

2  522.7 

2  902.0 

3  031.7 

3  067.7 

3  011.0 

Source:  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Foreign 

Agriculture  Circulars. 

a  Including  exports  from  the  Canal  Zone. 

b  Including  exports  from  the  Ivory  Coast. 

c  Provisional  data. 

Table  19 

BANANAS:  WORLD 

EXPORTS, 

BY  REGIONS  AND  PRINCIPAL 

COUNTRIES,  1935-39 

AND  1945- 

-56 

(Percentage) 

Region  and  country 

1935-39 

1945-49 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

Central  America  and  Caribbean  .  . 

66.1 

71 A 

61.5 

55.2 

48.4 

52.5 

49.3 

44.3 

46.0 

Costa  Rica . 

4.1 

12.8 

15.1 

15.1 

14.7 

12.3 

12.3 

10.7 

7.7 

Guatemala . 

7.6 

13.0 

6.9 

5.2 

4.2 

7.8 

6.4 

3.7 

4.0 

Honduras . 

10.6 

17.7 

13.2 

13.1 

11.8 

13.6 

9.7 

8.1 

13.4 

Panama . 

8.9 

8.9 

8.1 

7.7 

5.9 

6.5 

6.2 

9.0 

8.4 

Jamaica . 

11.8 

3.3 

2.9 

1.8 

2.4 

4.3 

6.1 

5.6 

5.9 

Mexico . 

11.9 

5.7 

5.5 

2.5 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

0.9 

0.5 

Cuba . 

4.9 

1.7 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other  countries . .  . 

6.3 

8.3 

9.5 

9.7 

7.7 

6.3 

6.8 

6.3 

6.1 

South  America . 

17.0 

14.3 

21.9 

24.5 

31.5 

25.6 

29.5 

33.6 

33.1 

Brazil . 

8.5 

6.8 

6.7 

8.3 

8.6 

5.6 

7.2 

6.9 

6.2 

Colombia . 

6.8 

3.8 

6.4 

5.5 

6.1 

6.0 

6.4 

6.8 

7.2 

Ecuador . 

1.7 

3.8 

8.8 

10.7 

16.8 

14.0 

15.9 

19.9 

19.7 

Africa . 

11.3 

13.3 

15.6 

18.7 

18.2 

20.4 

19.2 

20.3 

19.5 

Canary  Islands . 

4.8 

7.8 

6.4 

8.0 

7.2 

5.7 

5.0 

6.3 

6.5 

French  Guinea . 

2.2 

1.8 

3.0 

3.0 

3.2 

3.2 

3.4 

4.1 

3.0 

Nigeria  and  British  Cameroons.  . 

2.1 

1.5 

2.7 

3.2 

2.9 

6.3 

5.5 

4.5 

4.6 

Other  countries . 

1.4 

2.2 

3.5 

4.5 

4.9 

5.2 

5.3 

5.4 

5.4 

Asia  and  Oceania . 

5.6 

1.0 

1.0 

1.6 

1.9 

1.5 

2.0 

1.8 

1.4 

Taiwan . 

5.1 

0.4 

0.5 

1.1 

1.6 

0.8 

1.3 

1.1 

0.7 

Other  countries . 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.3 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

Total . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Source:  Table  18. 
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of  the  world  market.  Before  the  war  they  accounted  for 
17  per  cent  of  total  exports  and  in  recent  years  for  a 
third.  Divergent  trends  are  also  to  be  noted  in  the  case 
of  these  countries,  Brazil  and  Colombia  having  retained 
a  fairly  large  share  of  the  total  during  the  whole  period, 
while  Ecuador  developed  its  exports  to  such  an  extent 
that  from  being  ranked  very  low  in  1935-39  it  contributed 
a  fifth  of  the  total  supply  in  the  last  two  years,  thus 
becoming  the  world’s  leading  banana  exporter.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  phenomenon  is  of  very  recent  oc¬ 
currence,  since  in  1945-49  Ecuador’s  share  barely  amount¬ 
ed  to  3.8  per  cent  and  in  1950  was  not  yet  9  per  cent 
of  world  exports. 

African  exporter  countries  taken  as  a  whole  are  also 
playing  a  far  more  important  part  in  the  international 
banana  trade.  Before  the  war,  they  supplied  11.3  per 
cent  of  world  exports  and  since  1951  they  have  accounted 
for  20  per  cent.  This  increase  is  closely  linked  to  the 
spreading  popularity  of  bananas  in  Europe  where,  as 
already  indicated,  the  market  is  more  dynamic.  All  the 
leading  exporters,  and  even  the  smaller  ones,  actively 
shared  in  the  expansion  of  the  European  market  during 
the  period  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  and  the  early 
’fifties,  when  transport  was  difficult  between  America 
and  Europe  and  the  latter’s  balance-of-payment  problems 
obliged  it  to  reduce  its  imports  from  the  dollar  area. 

From  1951  or  1952  onwards,  this  type  of  problem 
no  longer  had  any  serious  repercussions  on  the  inter¬ 
national  banana  trade.  African  exporters  were  only  able 
to  maintain  their  relative  position  without  gaining  fur¬ 
ther  ground  as  a  source  of  supply  for  the  European 
market,  in  which  several  American  exporter  countries 
were  once  again  participating,  particularly  Ecuador,  Co¬ 
lombia,  Jamaica  and  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

In  Asia  and  Oceania,  the  most  outstanding  phenome¬ 
non  was  the  decline  in  exports  from  Taiwan  — formerly 
the  leading  exporter  in  the  region — which  dropped  to 
a  negligible  proportion  of  their  pre-war  total. 

2.  Evolution  of  supplies  to  the  North  American 

MARKET 

(a)  Changes  in  the  structure  of  North  American  imports 

The  main  purpose  of  the  present  survey  is  to  reach 
some  conclusion  on  the  possibilities  of  expanding  banana 


exports  from  Central  America  and  Panama.  As  a  result, 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  share  of  such  exports  in 
the  chief  market — the  United  States  and  Canada — and 
their  past  evolution.  Table  20  shows  which  countries 
supply  the  United  States  with  bananas,  and  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  relative  importance  of  each  between  1935-39 
and  recent  years.  The  data  presented  in  this  table  are 
not  entirely  satisfactory  since  the  relevant  figures  were 
obtained  from  import  statistics  expressed  in  terms  of 
stems,  and  some  indication  has  already  been  given  of  the 
statistical  problems  wThich  this  involves  (see  section  B,3 ,b 
and  table  6).  At  all  events,  the  table  will  provide  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  each  sup¬ 
ply  source  and  of  the  changes  that  must  have  taken  place 
during  the  last  two  decades. 

The  countries  exporting  bananas  to  the  United  States 
can  be  divided  into  three  significant  groups  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  analysis.  On  the  one  hand  are  Costa  Rica,  Gua¬ 
temala,  Honduras  and  Panama,  where  production  of 
bananas  for  export  has  been  carried  on  for  several 
decades  by  a  small  number  of  North  American  firms 
specifically  to  supply  the  United  States  market  and, 
latterly,  that  of  Canada  as  well,  and,  on  the  other,  one 
country — Ecuador — which  has  just  become  the  foremost 
world  exporter  and  the  principal  source  of  supply  for 
the  United  States.  Lastly,  all  the  remaining  countries 
that  export  bananas  to  the  United  States  may  be  taken 
together  as  a  third  group. 

The  results  of  the  foregoing  classification  are  given 
in  table  21.  The  first  striking  feature  is  the  markedly 
constant  participation  of  the  Central  American  countries 
and  Panama  in  aggregate  North  American  imports.  In 
1945-49,  and  even  as  late  as  1951,  this  group  of  countries 
had  clearly  won  an  advantageous  position  on  the  United 
States  market,  since,  from  supplying  slightly  more  than 
half  that  market  before  the  war,  its  proportion  had 
expanded  to  well  over  60  per  cent.  In  the  past  few  years, 
its  share  was  stabilized  at  approximately  54.5  per  cent, 
which  is  a  little  more  than  its  relative  figure  in  pre-war 
days. 

The  increase  in  the  share  of  this  group  during  the 
early  post-war  years  was  due  to  a  violent  contraction 
in  the  relative  volume  of  imports  from  “the  rest  of 
the  world”.  The  latter  supplied  45.8  per  cent  of  United 
States  imports  in  1935-39,  but  their  relative  importance 


Table  20 

UNITED  STATES:  BANANA  IMPORTS,  BY  COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN, a  1935-39  AND  1945-56 

(Percentages) 


Year 

Costa 

Rica 

Guate¬ 

mala 

Hondu¬ 

ras 

Nicara¬ 

gua 

Pana¬ 
ma  b 

Ecua¬ 

dor 

Colom¬ 

bia 

Mexi¬ 

co 

Domi¬ 

nican 

Rep. 

Cuba 

Haiti 

Other 

coun¬ 
tries  c 

Total 

1935-39 . 

1945-49 . 

1950  . 

6.2 

11.5 

16.1 

13.7 

17.5 

9.8 

16.7 

23.1 

23.5 

3.9 

0.8 

1.3 

11.6 

8.9 

11.3 

2.0 

3.3 

12.4 

6.2 

5.2 

8.7  . 

25.4 

12.2 

9.1 

0.5 

2.3 

2.9 

10.1 

5.9 

1.3 

2.0 

8.4 

3.3 

1.6 

0.8 

0  3 

100.0 
100.0 
100  0 

1951 . 

1^52  .  .  .  .  .  . 

14.9 

18,1 

6.8 

2.5 

25.7 
23.0  . 

1.2 

0.9 

12.3 

9.9 

16.3 

29.3 

9,8 

7.2 

7.4 

5.3 

2.4 

2.4 

0.5 

0.1 

2.1 

0  9 

0.6 

0  3 

100.0 
100  0 

1953  ...... 

14.4 

6.9 

22.4 

0.9 

11.6 

25.6 

9.3 

5.0 

2.7 

0.1 

0.9 

0  2 

100  0 

1954  ...... 

15.1 

7,4 

16.6 

1.2 

14.1 

27.9 

7.6 

5.7 

3.4 

0.2 

0.6 

0  2 

100  0 

1955  . 

1956  ...... 

1952-56 . 

14.0 

9.9 

14.4 

6.7 

77' 

6.2 

13.8 
23.5 

19.9 

0.9 

0.5 

0.9 

15.7 

14.6 

13.1 

35.9 

35.0 

30.6 

5.1 

4.0 

6.7 

3.8 

2.0 

4.4 

3.5 

2.2 

2.8 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.6 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Source  :  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

a  The  absolute  figures  on  the  basis  of  which  percentages  are  calculated  are  expressed  in  terms  of  stems 
b  Including  exports  from  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

c  Including  Brazil,  Jamaica,  British  Honduras,  Surinam,  British  West  Indies,  etc. 
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Table  21 


UNITED  STATES 

:  BANANA  IMPORTS, 

BY  GROUPS 

OF 

COUNTRIES 

OF  ORIGIN, 

1935-39 

AND  1945-56 

(Percentages) 

Central 

Year 

America 

and 

Panama 

Ecuador 

Rest  of 
world 

Total 

1935-39.  .  .  . 

52.1 

2.0 

45.8 

100.0 

1945-49.  .  .  . 

61.8 

3.3 

34.8 

100.0 

1950  . 

62.0 

12.4 

25.6 

100.0 

1951 . 

60.9 

16.3 

22.8 

100.0 

1952  . 

54.4 

29.3 

16.2 

100.0 

1953  . 

56.2 

25.6 

18.2 

100.0 

1954  . 

54.4 

27.9 

17.7 

100.0 

1955  . 

51.1 

35.9 

12.9 

100.0 

1956  . 

56.2 

35.0 

8.8 

100.0 

1952-56.  .  .  . 

54.5 

30.6 

14.9 

100.0 

Source:  Table  20. 

declined  to  34.8 

per  cent  in 

1945-49 

and  to  even 

less 

than  18  per  cent  after  1951.  Since  imports  from  Ecuador 
had  just  begun  to  compensate  for  this  notable  decline 
from  1952  onwards,  the  share  of  Central  America  and 
Panama  in  the  North  American  market  was  not  stabilized 
until  that  year. 

These  data  show  that  Ecuador  did  not  oust  Costa 
Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras  and  Panama  from  the  North 
American  market  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  its  exports 
filled  a  vacuum  created  by  the  abrupt  and  violent  cut 
in  exports  from  Mexico,  Cuba,  Haiti  and  other  countries, 
which  up  to  the  war  and  even  immediately  afterwards 
had  been  large-scale  suppliers. 

Lastly,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  share  of  Central 
America  and  Panama  in  the  North  American  market 
remained  constant  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  exports  from 
several  individual  countries  in  this  group  fluctuated 
sharply  in  certain  years,  mainly  as  a  result  of  weather 
conditions.  Examples  of  this  are  provided  by  Honduras 
in  1954  and  1955,  Guatemala  in  the  last  two  years  and 
Costa  Rica  in  1956.  What  should  be  emphasized  in  an 
examination  of  this  phenomenon  is  that  the  brusque 
contractions  in  supplies  from  some  of  the  countries  in 
this  group  were  counterbalanced  by  the  evolution  of  the 

Table  22 

CANADA:  COMPOSITION  OF  BANANA  IMPORTS,  BY  GROUPS 
OF  COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN,  1935-39  AND  1945-56 
(Percentages) 


Year 

Central 

America 

and 

Panama 

Ecuador 

Remaining 
countries  a 

Total 

1935-39.  .  .  . 

1.0 

3.3 

95.7 

100.0 

1945-49.  .  .  . 

77.3 

1.7 

20.9 

100.0 

1950  . 

89.2 

4.7 

5.9 

100.0 

1951 . 

90.3 

5.6 

4.1 

100.0 

1952  . 

80.2 

10.5 

9.2 

100.0 

1953  . 

82.4 

7.6 

10.1 

100.0 

1954  . 

80.9 

12.7 

6.4 

100.0 

1955  . 

73.0 

20.0 

6.8 

100.0 

1956  . 

78.4 

16.9 

4.7 

100.0 

1952-56.  .  .  . 

78.9 

13.6 

7.4 

100.0 

Source:  Table  20. 

a  Principally  Jamaica  and  Colombia. 


Central  American  countries  and  Panama  taken  as  a 
whole,  which,  in  regard  to  the  North  American  banana 
market,  should  be  considered  as  a  homogeneous  unit 
with  a  co-ordinated  banana-growing  policy. 

The  characteristic  features  of  United  States  import 
trends  have  been  virtually  repeated  in  the  case  of  Canada. 
The  most  outstanding  difference  between  the  two  is  that 
prior  to  the  war  the  Canadian  market  was  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  Jamaica  and  other  countries  that  did  not 
export  bananas  to  the  United  States  (see  table  22).  This 
situation  was  radically  altered  after  the  war,  when  Jamaica 
ceased  to  export  bananas  to  Canada  more  or  less  in 
common  with  the  other  traditional  exporters.  Conversely, 
the  Central  American  countries  and  Panama,  which  in 
1935-39  barely  represented  1  per  cent  of  Canadian  im¬ 
ports,  have  provided  a  steady  79  per  cent  of  these  since 
approximately  1952.  Ecuador  also  ranks  as  the  second 
largest  supplier  for  Canada  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  the  imports  from  this  country  did  not 
increase  at  the  expense  of  Central  America  and  Panama; 
they  replaced  supplies  from  other  sources. 

The  analysis  of  the  changes  in  the  origin  of  North 
American  imports  leads  to  an  extremely  interesting  con¬ 
clusion.  The  emergence  on  the  international  banana 
market  of  such  a  large-scale  exporter  as  Ecuador — where 
the  enterprises  dominating  the  North  American  market 
have  less  control  than  in  Panama  and  Central  America17 — 
has  not  worsened  the  relative  position  of  the  latter  group, 
which  is  a  traditional  source  of  supply  for  the  United 
States,  but  rather  that  of  a  large  number  of  countries  in 
which  such  enterprises  either  have  no  special  interests 
or  have  ceded  or  converted  them  in  exchange  for  others. 

(b)  Destination  for  exports  from  Central  America  and 

Panama 

A  final  confimation  of  the  hypothesis  in  the  last 
paragraph  is  provided  by  studying  exports  from  Central 
America  and  Panama  by  countries  or  regions  of  desti¬ 
nation.  From  1952  onwards,  banana  exports  to  the 
United  States  from  this  group  as  a  whole  oscillated 
between  88  and  90  per  cent  of  aggregate  exports;  about 
10  per  cent  were  sent  to  Europe,  while  other  countries 
received  less  than  unity  (see  table  23) .  These  proportions 
derive  from  the  fact  that  two  countries — Costa  Rica 
and  Panama — export  virtually  100  per  cent  to  the 
United  States  and  that  two  others — Guatemala  and 
Honduras — have  exported  sizeable  quantities  to  Europe 
in  the  last  few  years. 

Before  1954  Honduras  sent  less  than  2  per  cent  of  its 
banana  exports  to  Europe,  but  in  that  year  its  sales  rose 
to  6.7  per  cent,  then  to  9.1  per  cent  in  1955  and  finally  to 
14.7  per  cent  in  1956.  The  proportion  of  banana  exports 
from  Guatemala  to  Europe  already  exceeded  11  per  cent 
in  1950,  was  more  than  two-thirds  in  1952  and  25  per 
cent  in  1955.  This  increment  in  the  relative  share  of 
exports  to  Europe  between  1951  and  1955  was  not  only 


17  In  1951,  the  principal  North  American  banana  company  had 
direct  control  over  14  per  cent  of  the  banana  exports  from  Ecua¬ 
dor  to  the  United  States,  as  against  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
those  from  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  Guatemala  and  Panama.  See 
House  of  Representatives,  84th  Congress,  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  Banana  Industry,  United  States  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Washington,  1956,  p.  129. 
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Table  23 


CENTRAL  AMERICA  AND  PANAMA:  BANANA  EXPORTS,  BY 


GROUPS  OF 

COUNTRIES 

OF  DESTINATION, 

1947-56 

United  States 

Rest 

Year 

Total 

and 

Europe 

of 

Canada 

world 

Thousands 

OF  STEMS 

1947-49.  .  .  . 

35  614 

34  780 

773 

61 

1950  . 

31  602 

30  578 

1  017 

7 

1951  .... 

28  595 

26  786 

1  787 

22 

1952  . 

29  751 

26  716 

2  854 

181 

1953  . 

29  803 

26  226 

3  429 

148 

1954  . 

29  072 

25  996 

2  933 

143 

1955  . 

22  128 

19  973 

1  977 

178 

1956  . 

22  343 

Percentage 

1947-A9.  .  .  . 

100.0 

97.6 

2.2 

0.2 

1950  . 

100.0 

96.8 

3.2 

1951 . 

100.0 

93.7 

6.2 

0.1 

1952  . 

100.0 

89.8 

9.6 

0.6 

1953  . 

100.0 

88.0 

11.5 

0.5 

1954  . 

100.0 

89.4 

10.1 

0.5 

1955  . 

100.0 

90.3 

8.9 

0.8 

1956  . 

100.0 

Source:  Official  statistics. 


due  to  an  absolute  expansion  in  volume.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  that  over-all  exports  from  Guatemala  fell 
considerably  below  their  average  pre-war  and  post-war 
figures  and  that  its  exports  to  the  United  States  were 
drastically  reduced,  especially  in  1952.  As  exports  from 
this  country  gradually  recover  their  former  position,  the 
proportion  destined  for  the  European  market  is  once 
again  beginning  to  decline. 

The  previous  analysis  is  further  proof  that  the  ex¬ 
porter  countries  of  Central  America  and  Panama  are  the 
suppliers  par  excellence  of  the  North  American  market. 
Statistics  for  exports  from  Guatemala  and  Honduras  to 
Europe  also  show  that  the  stagnation  of  the  North 
American  market  is  not  a  problem  of  supply,  as  is  so 
often  suggested,  but  of  demand. 


years  when  the  vigorous  growth  of  Ecuador’s  exports, 
far  from  affecting  Central  America  and  Panama,  either 
gained  upon  or  replaced  exports  from  the  other  Carib¬ 
bean  countries  and  Mexico. 

There  are  also  signs  that  the  steep  rise  in  Ecuador’s 
exports  is  tending  to  level  off.  Until  recently,  this 
country  has  been  fortunate  in  suffering  very  little  from 
the  ravages  of  banana  diseases,  but  Sigatoka  has  now 
made  its  appearance  and  is  very  difficult  and  expensive 
to  combat  under  the  present  conditions  of  cultivation  in 
Ecuador.18  As  a  result,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  next 
few  years  banana  production  will  not  develop  as  rapidly 
as  after  the  war  although  it  still  offers  ample  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  expansion. 

3.  Projection  of  exports  from  Central  America 
and  Panama 

The  special  conditions  in  which  the  international 
banana  market  has  been  developing  enable  a  reasonable 
projection  to  be  made  of  world  banana  supply  during 
the  next  decade.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  established 
that  the  market  in  question  is  closely  controlled.  More¬ 
over,  the  largest  proportion  of  international  trade  in 
this  commodity  is  in  United  States  hands:  one  enterprise 
controls  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  imports  and  also 
has  powerful  branches  in  nearly  every  country  exporting 
to  the  North  American  market. 

This  same  enterprise  also  controls  part  of  the  exports 
to  Europe;  most  of  the  remainder  consist  of  supplies 
from  colonies.  For  all  practical  purposes,  imports  from 
countries  in  the  extreme  south  of  America  do  not 
form  part  of  the  world  banana  market,  since  these  coun¬ 
tries’  trade  with  Brazil  and  Ecuador  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  bilateral  agreements. 

The  international  market  under  discussion  is  clearly 
one  in  which  trade  among  the  participating  countries  is 
conducted  along  well-established  lines  each  purchasing 

Table  24 


(c)  North  American  market  prospects  for  exports  from 
Central  America  and  Panama 


BANANAS:  PROJECTION  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  CENTRAL 
AMERICA  AND  PANAMA  BY  MAIN  MARKETS,  1966 


In  order  to  analyse  the  possible  future  share  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America  and  Panama  in  the  United  States  import 
market,  it  must  be  explained  how  their  participation  has 
succeeded  in  remaining  constant  in  the  past,  despite  the 
emergence  of  such  a  large-scale  exporter  as  Ecuador  in 
the  world  banana  trade.  As  already  indicated,  this  has 
chiefly  been  due  to  heavy  investment  in  the  past  by 
United  States  firms,  with  a  view  to  making  Costa  Rica, 
Guatemala,  Honduras  and  Panama  the  main  suppliers  of 
the  North  American  market.  Although  these  investors  also 
have  interests  in  other  countries  exporting  bananas  to 
the  United  States — chiefly  Ecuador,  Colombia  and  the 
Dominican  Republic — they  do  not  hold  direct  invest¬ 
ments  on  such  a  large  scale  as  in  the  first  group  men¬ 
tioned. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  as  a  direct  result  of 
this  situation  the  enterprise  controlling  the  North-Ameri- 
can  market  will  continue  to  reserve  part  of  that  market 
for  the  countries  in  which  their  heaviest  investments  are 
placed.  This  is  exactly  what  has  been  done  in  latter 


Exports  to: 


United  States  and 
Canada  .... 
Rest  of  the  world. 

Total . 


Projec- 

1955 

tion , for 

Percent- 

Percentage 

1966 

age 

distribution 

(Thousands  of 

increase 

of 

exports 

tons) 

1955 

1966 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

878 

1  094 

24.6 

90.0 

87.5 

98 

156 

58.9 

10.0 

12.5 

976 

1  250 

28.1 

100.0 

100.0 

'  .  T  epulis  irom  central  America  and  Panama, 

expressed  m  units  of  weight,  was  obtained  from  table  18.  This  total  was 
distributed  among  ahe  countries  of  destination  of  the  exports  concerned,  on 
the  basis  of  the  proportions,  noted  for  recent  years  in  table  23. 

(B)  :  The  projection  for  1966  was  prepared  by  applying  the  relevant  increments 
m  column  (C)  to  the  export  data  for  1955  (column  A),  excluding  the 
export  total  which  was  obtained  by  addition. 

(C)  :  Table  17,  except  for  the  total  which  was  obtained  by  comparing  the  totals 
m  columns  (B)  and  (A). 


18  Pan  American  Union,  Inter- American  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  Special  Committee  on  Bananas,  Report  of  banana,  mission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1957,  p.  141. 
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market  normally  having  its  specific  source  of  supply. 
For  these  reasons,  the  international  banana  trade  is 
characterized  by  great  price  stability  and  a  fair  degree 
of  equilibrium — -except  for  incidental  disturbances — - 
between  supply  and  demand. 

As  no  radical  change  is  anticipated  in  this  market  in 
the  near  future,  so  far  as  its  main  features  are  concerned, 
it  may  well  be  assumed  that  the  evolution  of  world 
banana  supplies  will  follow  the  same  course  as  that  of 
demand.  The  chief  obstacles  to  a  projection  of  this  type 
would  be  either  a  limitation  of  the  land  available  for 
banana-growing  or  the  appearance  of  some  new  plague 
or  disease  which  would  prevent  crop  expansion  or  raise 
banana  prices  unduly  high.  As  this  eventuality  cannot 
be  projected,  and  there  seems  to  be  land  available  for 
growing — especially  in  view  of  the  relatively  modest 
increment  projected  in  demand — there  would  seem  to 
be  no  objection  to  projecting  supply  as  a  function  of  the 
increase  in  demand. 


If,  moreover,  it  is  assumed  that  the  share  of  exports 
from  Central  America  and  Panama  in  North  American 
demand  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  pre-war  period  and 
recent  years,  aggregate  exports  from  that  region  can  be 
projected  as  a  function  of  demand  in  North  America 
and  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  On  the  above-mentioned 
assumptions,  a  rise  of  28.1  per  cent  may  be  anticipated 
in  total  banana  exports  from  Central  America  and  Pana¬ 
ma  between  1955  and  1966  (see  table  24),  i.e.,  an  annual 
growth  rate  of  2.3  per  cent.  Although  exports  to  Europe 
would  expand  considerably  more  than  those  to  North 
America — 58.9  and  24.6  per  cent  respectively — the 
relative  magnitude  of  both  markets  would  remain  much 
the  same.  In  other  words,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
would  retain  their  position  as  the  leading  market  for 
banana  exports  from  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras 
and  Panama. 


D.  MAIN  CONCLUSIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 


1.  General  conclusions 

(a)  In  spite  of  the  importance  of  bananas  in  world 
trade,  the  market  for  this  commodity  has  received  little 
attention  and  the  relevant  statistics  and  information  are 
very  inadequate  and  little  known. 

( b )  Scarcely  and  competition  exists  in  that  part  of  the 
world  banana  market  that  belongs  to  the  Central  American 
producer  countries  and  the  North  American  importer 
countries  because  one  enterprise  predominates  at  all 
the  stages  of  production,  transport  and  distribution. 

2.  Salient  features  -of  demand 

(a)  World  demand  for  bananas  was  stationary  from 
the  pre-war  years  to  1952,  when  it  began  to  rise  as  a 
result  of  the  marked  increase  in  European  consumption. 

(h)  Banana  demand  in  the  United  States,  which  is 
the  principal  market,  dropped  between  the  pre-war  period 
and  recent  years,  while  at  the  same  time  its  share  of 
world  imports  declined  from  55  per  cent  in  1935-39  to 
48  per  cent  in  1955. 

(c)  World  demand  for  bananas  is  a  function  of  per 
capita  income,  its  income-elasticity  coefficient  being  es¬ 
timated  at  1.17.  When  per  capita  consumption  rises  to 
about  9-10  kilogrammes  annually,  however,  the  satura¬ 
tion  point  is  reached  and  income-elasticity  of  demand 
becomes  negligible. 

(d)  Per  capita  demand  for  bananas  in  the  United 
States  is  considered  to  be  at  a  standstill  as  a  result  of 
the  following  facts.  The  replacement  of  bananas  by 
processed  fruits  has  reached  its  limit,  since  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  technological  innovations  in  fruit  processing 
— which  used  to  be  the  main  dynamic  factor  in  the 
fruit  market — has  lost  momentum  in  recent  years; 
the  replacement  of  bananas  by  other  fresh  fruits  is 
equally  improbable  for  the  following  reasons:  the  ab¬ 
solute  and  relative  prices  of  bananas  remain  very  stable 
and  supplies  and  prices  are  not  subject  to  seasonal  fluc¬ 
tuations;  the  income-elasticity  of  banana  demand  is  very 
low  (less  than  0.3)  and  even  tends  to  decline;  the  banana 
market  is  better  served  than  that  of  other  fresh  fruits, 


both  as  regards  distribution  among  urban  and  rural 
consumers  and  among  consumers  of  different  income 
levels;  and,  lastly,  the  price  policy  of  the  enterprise 
controlling  the  banana  market  in  the  United  States  is 
to  maintain  prices  at  a  relatively  stable  level. 

3.  Salient  features  of  supply 

(a)  The  bulk  of  the  international  supply  of  bananas 
— especially  to  the  North  American  market — has  tended 
to  come  from  the  countries  exporting  on  a  large  scale. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  Ecuador,  which,  after  the 
war,  filled  the  gap  created  by  the  reduction  in  exports 
from  Mexico,  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Haiti  and  other  countries. 

( b )  The  emergence  on  the  world  market  of  such  a 
large-scale  exporter  as  Ecuador — which  is  currently  the 
world’s  foremost  exporter  and  the  principal  supplier  of 
the  United  States  market — has  not  ousted  Costa  Rica, 
Guatemala,  Honduras  or  Panama  from  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  market,  in  which  their  share  is  guranteed. 

4.  Synthesis  of  projections  for  1966 

(a)  Demand  in  countries  where  consumption  has  not 
yet  reached  saturation  point  was  projected  on  the  basis 
of  an  income-elasticity  coefficient  of  1.17 ;  it  was  also 
assumed  that  per  capita  income  for  the  group  as  a 
whole  would  rise  3  per  cent  yearly  and  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  would  grow  at  the  annual  rate  of  1.1  per  cent. 

(b)  Demand  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Argentina 
and  New  Zealand,  where  consumption  has  reached  satura¬ 
tion  point,  was  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  respective 
projections  for  population  growth  and  a  fixed  level  of 
per  capita  banana  consumption. 

(c)  According  to  these  assumptions,  world  demand, 
which  was  2  983  000  tons  in  1955,  would  rise  at  the  rate 
of  3.1  per  cent  annually  during  the  next  decade  to 
4  198  000  tons  in  1966. 

( d )  In  the  projection  of  world  demand  in  1966,  a 
distinction  was  made  between  the  North  American  market 
and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was  assumed  that 
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90  per  cent  of  the  exports  from  Central  America  and 
Panama  would  increase  as  a  function  of  North  American 
demand  and  the  remaining  10  per  cent  according  to 
demand  in  the  other  countries. 


( e )  It  is  expected,  on  the  basis  of  the  assumptions 
outlined  above,  that  total  banana  exports  from  Costa 
Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras  and  Panama  will  increase 
at  an  annual  rate  of  2.3  per  cent  during  the  next  ten  years. 
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Over  the  past  ten  years,  a  considerable  amount  of  statistical  data  for  the  Latin  American  region  has  been  tabu¬ 
lated  by  ECLA.  Some  of  the  series  have  been  shown  in  the  annual  Economic  Survey  or  in  the  studies  presented  at 
various  conferences.  Many  of  the  series,  however,  have  been  used  only  as  background  material  upon  which 
ECLA’s  economists  have  based  their  analysis  and  as  a  result  have  not  been  available  to  the  public.  In  other 
cases,  a  study  published  one  year  has  not  been  repeated  the  next;  or,  if  repeated,  the  statistical  date  have 
been’ presented  in  a  different  way.  It  has  thus  not  been  possible  for  the  reader  to  obtain  series  continuous 

OVCr  While  in  the  past,  the  resources  at  ECLA’s  disposal  did  not  permit  the  systematic  publication  of  the  data, 
a  decision  has  now  been  made  to  present  supplements  to  the  Economic  Bulletin  and  the  Economic  Survey,  show¬ 
ing  annual  and  quarterly  series  basic  to  ECLA’s  work.  In  this  Bulletin,  the  selected  series  relate  mainly  to 
demographic  and  financial  statistics,  national  accounts  and  international  trade.  Later  issues  will  contain  data  for 
agricultural,  industrial  and  mining  production  so  that  eventually  all  the  more  important  series  used  by  ECLA 

WlU  If  if  Imphasized  that  the  tables  represent  merely  the  data  adopted  or  compiled  by  ECLA  for  internal  use. 
In  no  event  are  they  to  he  considered  as  a  substitute  for  statistics  published  officially  by  the  country  concerned 
or  by  the  United  Nations  Statistical  Office.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  data  for  the  most  recent  year  shown  in 
the  tables  are  to  be  considered  as  provisional,  and  in  certain  cases  are  estimates  based  on  partial  information. 
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Figure  I 

LATIN  AMERICA:  TRENDS  OF  GROSS  DOMESTIC 
PRODUCT  AND  INVESTMENT 
(Indices:  1950  =  100) 

SEMI-LOGARITHMIC  SCALE 


thousands  of  millions  or 

DOLLARS  AT  1950  PRICES 


MILLIONS  OF 
INHABITANTS 


Figure  II 

LATIN  AMERICA:  GROSS  PRODUCT  BY  SECTORS 
(Thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  at  1950  prices) 

SEMI-LOGARITHMIC  SCALE 


Figure  III 

IMPORTANCE  OF  LATIN  AMERICA  IN  WORLD 
TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY 
(As  percentage  of  world  totals) 

natural  scale 


Figure  IV 

LATIN  AMERICA:  PURCHASING  POWER  OF  EXPORTS 
COMPARED  WITH  THE  QUANTUM  OF  IMPORTS  AND 
WITH  GOLD  AND  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  RESERVES 
(Indices:  1950  =  100) 

NATURAL  SCALE 


a  End  of  period. 

b  Value  of  export,  deflated  by  import  prices. 
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Figure  V 

LATIN  AMERICA:  EXPORTS  BY  MAIN  COMMODITY  GROUPS 
(As  percentage  of  total  value  at  1950  prices) 

NATURAL  SCALE 


Figure  VI 

LATIN  AMERICA:  IMPORTS  BY  MAIN  COMMODITY  GROUPS 
(As  percentage  of  total  value  at  1950  prices) 

NATURAL  SCALE 


Figure  VII 

LATIN  AMERICAN  TRADE 
(Thousands  of  millions  of  dollars) 

NATURAL  SCALE 


■  i  ini  imni  exports  f.o.b.  DEFICIT 

■  ■■ma  IMPORTS  CLP.  (BSSSfllSTS  SlJRPLlJS 


I960  5i  62  63  64  60  66  57 


Figure  VIII 

WORLD  MARKET  PRICES  FOR  PRINCIPAL 
LATIN  AMERICAN  EXPORTS 
(Indices:  1955  =  100) 

SEMI- LOGARITHMIC  SCALE 
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Table  2 

SELECTED  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS  FOR  LATIN  AMERICA  (ANNUAL) 


Series 

Population  and  manpower 

1.  Total  population . 

2.  Annual  rate  of  increase  a  .  .  .  .  , 

3.  Total  employment . 

Distribution  by  sectors: 

4.  Agriculture . 

5.  Mining  . . 

6.  Manufacturing  and  construction.  .  . 

7.  Services  t> . 

Gross  domestic  product 

8.  Value  in  dollars  at  1950  prices  .  . 

9.  Indices,  total  product . 

10.  Agriculture  ........... 

11.  Mining . 

12.  Manufacturing . 

13.  Construction . 

14.  Commerce . 

15.  Transport  and  communication  .  .  . 

16.  Government  services . 

17.  Other  services . 

Gross  domestic  fixed  capital  formation 

18.  Value  in  dollars  at  1950  prices  .  .  . 


Production  indices 

19.  Agriculture . 

20.  Mining . 

21.  Manufacturing . 

International  trade  c 

22.  Total  imports,  value . 

23.  Total  exports,  value . 

24.  Trade  balance,  value . 

25.  Imports  from  the  United  States  .  . 

26.  Exports  to  the  United  States  .  .  . 

27.  Imports  from  Western  Europe  <J  .  . 

28.  Exports  to  Western  Europe  <3  .  .  . 

29.  Total  imports,  quantum  index  .  .  . 

30.  Total  exports,  quantum  index  .  .  . 

31.  Total  imports,  unit  value  index  .  .  . 

32.  Total  exports,  unit  value  index  .  .  . 

33.  Terms-of-trade  index . 

Prices  and  finance 

34.  Exported  foodstuffs  and  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  price  index . 

35.  Gold  and  foreign  exchange  hold¬ 
ings  e . . 


Unit 

1948 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Million 

148.2 

155.4 

159.2 

163.0 

166.9 

170.9 

175.1 

179.2 

183.8 

Per  cent 

2.3 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2.5 

Million 

50.5 

53.1 

54.4 

55.7 

57.1 

58.5 

59.9 

.  .  . 

Per  cent 

54.3 

53.0 

52.5 

52.1 

51.6 

51.2 

50.7 

Per  cent 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

.  .  . 

Per  cent 

18.1 

18.2 

18.3 

18.1 

17.8 

18.0 

18.4 

.  .  . 

Per  cent 

26.6 

27.7 

28.2 

28.8 

29.6 

29.8 

30.0 

Thousand 

million 

36.4 

39.8 

42.1 

43.0 

44.7 

47.3 

50.0 

51.4 

53.8 

1950  =  100 

91 

100 

106 

108 

112 

119 

126 

129 

135 

1950  —  100 

96 

100 

102 

105 

111 

115 

122 

119 

126 

1950  =  100 

90 

100 

110 

116 

115 

122 

136 

152 

172 

1950  —  100 

90 

100 

109 

109 

112 

122 

131 

137 

142 

1950  =  100 

87 

100 

105 

105 

107 

115 

115 

118 

128 

1950  —  100 

93 

100 

109 

108 

112 

118 

126 

129 

136 

1950  =  100 

89 

100 

106 

112 

123 

132 

139 

144 

150 

1950  =  100 

89 

100 

103 

108 

112 

115 

119 

120 

123 

1950  =  100 

89 

100 

105 

108 

111 

115 

120 

128 

131 

Thousand 

million 

6.8 

6.6 

7.4 

7.6 

7.6 

8.2 

8.7 

9.1 

10.3 

1950  =  100 

97 

100 

100 

102 

110 

113 

121 

118 

126* 

1950  =  100 

91 

100 

112 

117 

116 

123 

137 

152 

170 

1950  =  100 

91 

100 

104 

104 

108 

117 

126 

131 

137 

Million 

dollars 

6  199 

5  406 

7  797 

7  676 

6  545 

7  398 

7  542 

7  934 

9  301 

6  474 

6  578 

7  776 

7  027 

7  581 

7  893 

7  983 

8  516 

8  623 

77  4“ 

275  +1  172  - 

-  21  - 

-  649  +1  036  +  495  +  441  +  582  - 

-  678 

3  164 

2  626 

3  607 

3  341 

2  922 

3  208 

3  158 

3  768 

4  466 

2  398 

2910 

3  348 

3  411 

3  510 

3  338 

3  363 

3  640 

3  768 

1  240 

1  353 

1  966 

1  715 

1  570 

1  857 

1  882 

1950 

2  352 

2  094 

1  669 

2  181 

1  649 

1  828 

2  035 

2  093 

2  477 

2  829 

1950  —  100 

110 

100 

126 

120 

112 

127 

131 

132 

155 

1950  -  100 

105 

100 

100 

95 

107 

104 

113 

123 

125 

1950  -  100 

105 

100 

115 

119 

108 

108 

106 

111 

111 

1950  -  100 

94 

100 

118 

112 

108 

115 

108 

105 

105 

1950  =  100 

90 

100 

103 

95 

100 

106 

102 

95 

95 

1955  =  100 

. 

104 

97 

98 

109 

100 

101 

101 

Million 

dollars 

.  3  175 

2  900 

2  900 

3  225 

3  050 

3  150 

3  675 

3  800 

Sources  and  methods  :  See  Explanatory  Notes. 
a  Increase  as  compared  with  previous  year. 

b  Includes  “unspecified”.  .  e 

c  Data  are  shown  on  a  f.o.b.  basis  except  for  “Total  imports  (items  22  and  31)  which  are  c.1,1, 
d  Excluding  Spain,  Finland  and  Yugoslavia, 
e  End  of  period. 
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Table  3 

TOTAL  POPULATION  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 
(Mid-year  estimates:  thousands  of  persons) 


Country 

1945 

1948 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Central  America  and  Mexico 

Costa  Rica . 

695 

756 

800 

825 

850 

884 

915 

951 

988 

1  035 

Cuba . 

4932 

5  268 

5  508 

5  621 

5  725 

5  829 

6  410 

El  Salvador . 

1  742 

1  811 

1  868 

1  920 

1  986 

2  054 

2  122 

2  i93 

2  268 

2  350 

Guatemala . 

2  438 

2  641 

2  805 

2  892 

2  981 

3  058 

3  159 

3  258 

3  349 

3  430 

Haiti . 

2  928 

3  112 

3  150 

3  188 

3  227 

3  265 

3  305 

3  344 

3  384 

Plonduras . 

1  261 

1  353 

1  428 

1  470 

1  513 

1  556 

1  608 

1  660 

1  711 

1  769 

Mexico . 

22  576 

24  461 

25  826 

26  544 

27  287 

28  056 

28  853 

29  679 

30  358 

31  426 

Nicaragua . 

923 

1  001 

1  060 

1  093 

1  129 

1  166 

1  204 

1  245 

1  288 

1  331 

Dominican  Republic . 

1  889 

2  031 

2  129 

2  202 

2  278 

2  356 

2  438 

2  522 

2  608 

2  698 

Panama .  .  .  . . 

758 

797 

817 

840 

864 

889 

914 

940 

960 

Total  a . 

40  087 

43  117 

45  333 

46  534 

47  777 

49  050 

50  423 

51  842 

53  116 

54  793 

South  America,  tropical 

Bolivia . 

2  850 

2  950 

3  019 

3  054 

3  089 

3  125 

3  162 

3  198 

3  235 

3  273 

Brazil . 

46215 

49  590 

51  976 

53  212 

54  477 

55  772 

57  098 

58  456 

59  846 

61  268 

Colombia . 

10  152 

10  845 

11  334 

11  589 

11  847 

12  111 

12  381 

12  657 

12  939 

13  227 

Ecuador . 

2  781 

3  017 

3  197 

3  294 

3  393 

3  502 

3  567 

3  691 

3  796  * 

3  890  * 

Peru . 

7  727 

8  191 

8  521 

8  690 

8  864 

9  035 

9213 

9  396 

9  651 

9  923 

Venezuela . 

4  267 

4  686 

4  974 

5  125 

5  280 

5  440 

5  608 

5  778 

5  953 

6  134 

Total  a . 

73  992 

79  279 

83  021 

84  964 

86  950 

88  985 

91  029 

93'  176 

95  420 

97  715 

South  America,  temperate 

Argentina . 

15  390 

16  306 

17  189 

17  635 

18  040 

18  400  * 

18  756  * 

19  122  * 

19  493  * 

19  858 

Chile . 

5  541 

5  854 

6  073 

6  185 

6  295 

6  437 

6  597 

6  761 

6  944 

7  121 

Paraguay . 

1  247 

1  335 

1  397 

1  429 

1  462 

1  496 

1  530 

1  565 

1  601 

1  638 

Uruguay . 

2  256 

2  332 

2  407 

2  449 

2  495 

2  535 

2  579 

2  615 

2  650 

Total  a . 

24  434 

25  827 

27  066 

27  698 

28  292 

28  868 

29  462 

30  063 

301 688 

31  303 

Grand  total  a . 

138  51 3 

148  22 3 

155  420 

159  196 

163  019 

166903 

170914 

175  081 

179  224 

183  811 

Sources:  United  Nations,  Demographic  Yearbook  1957 ,  and  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics,  September  1958  issue, 
a  Including  estimates  for  data  not  available. 


Table  4 


ECONOMICALLY  ACTIVE  MALE  POPULATION  BY  SECTOR  OF  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY 


(Thousands  of  persons) 


Sector  a 

Country 

Year 

of 

census 

Agri¬ 

cul¬ 

ture 

0 

Mining 

1 

International  classification 

Bolivia.  .  .  . 

1950 

275 

39 

Brazil  .... 

1950 

9  154 

455 

Colombia  .  .  . 

1951 

1930 

45 

Chile  .... 

1952 

606 

99 

Ecuador  . 

1950 

552 

5 

El  Salvador.  .  .  . 

1950 

399 

2 

Haiti  .... 

1950 

771 

Mexico  c . 

1955 

5  551 

112 

Nicaragua . 

1950 

218 

3 

Paraguay . 

1950 

212 

Dominican  Republic.  .  .  . 

1950 

454 

_ 

Venezuela . 

1950 

669 

42 

National  classifications 

Manu- 

fact- 

Con¬ 

strue- 

Public 

Trade 

Trans- 

Other 

uring 

tion 

utilities 

port 

vices b 

Total 

2-3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8-9 

65 

25 

31 

33 

20 

24 

512 

1  842  <- 

972 

668 

1  519 

14  610 

304 

131 

10 

158 

124 

352 

3  054 

277 

101 

20 

167 

90 

257 

1  617 

125 

26 

1 

49 

26 

103 

887 

50 

19 

1 

18 

10 

46 

545 

37 

10 

1 

8 

6 

58 

891 

1  119 

258 

29 

787 

242 

1  505 

9  603 

27 

9 

1 

10 

6 

10 

284 

39 

13 

1 

18 

9 

34 

326 

41 

20 

1 

33 

12 

134 

695 

124 

90 

5 

133 

51 

289 

1403 

Argentina .  1947 

Costa  Rica .  1950 

Cuba .  1953 

Honduras  e .  1950 

Panama  d .  1950 

Peru .  1940 


1  534 

32 

1  024 

334 

144 

1 

23 

12 

804 

9 

278 

64 

538 

3 

38 

7 

124 

— 

13 

7 

1  060 

43 

166 

45 

29 

748 

375 

958 

5  034 

2 

17 

9 

22 

230 

8 

212 

100 

241 

1  716 

1 

8 

7 

45 

647 

1 

15 

21  A 

16 

197 

.  .  e 

76 

49 

159 

1  598 

Sources:  United  Nations,  Demographic  Yearbook  1956  and  ILO  Yearbook  of  Labour 
a  The  sectors  shown  relate  to  the  ISIC,  but  data  for  the  countries  not  using  the 
b  Including  “Activities  not  adequately  described’*, 
c  Both  sexes. 


Statistics  1957.  For  details  on  classification  see  Explanatory  Notes. 

ISIC  are  given  in  conformity  with  the  classification  used  in  the  national  census. 


d  Including  14  000  workers  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
e  Included  in  “Other  services”. 
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Table  5 


TOTAL  POPULATION  BY  AGE-GROUP 
(Thousands  of  persons) 


- - - - _____  Age-group 

Census 

65 

0-4 

5"9 

10-14 

15-19 

20-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

and 

Total 

Country 

year 

over 

Central  America  and  Mexico 

Costa  Rica . 

1950 

132.6 

112.2 

98.3 

84.2 

77.0 

106.7 

83.2 

52.3 

30.6 

23.1 

800.2 

Cuba . 

1953 

737.0 

712.8 

667.9 

557.9 

521.2 

857.6 

730.1 

502.9 

291.4 

250.3 

5  829.1 

El  Salvador . 

1950 

289.1 

250.2 

224.2 

198.8 

177.1 

252.7 

201.4 

132.4 

73.8 

54.9 

1  854.6 

Guatemala . 

1950 

469.8 

380.9 

329.0 

306.6 

276.7 

382.6 

274.1 

189.5 

112.8 

68.9 

2  790.9 

Haiti . 

1950 

374.9 

400.5 

397.7 

308.0 

267.4 

466.3 

387.3 

232.9 

127.8 

123.3 

3  086.1 

Honduras . 

1950 

237.2 

195.6 

178.4 

152.5 

136.8 

202.9 

156.3 

111.4 

74.6 

59.8 

1  505.5 

Mexico . 

1950 

3  970.0 

3  674.6 

3  109.9 

2  632.2 

2  299.3 

3  451.8 

2  756.5 

1  901.6 

1  082.2 

865.6 

25  743.7 

Nicaragua . 

1950 

168.9 

154.5 

134.0 

110.5 

99.4 

143.6 

106.8 

69.9 

39.2 

30.1 

1  056.9 

Dominican  Republic . 

South  America,  tropical 

1950 

375.9 

297.8 

276.8 

225.7 

214.4 

276.4 

206.4 

126.8 

74.4 

61.1 

2  135.7 

Bolivia . 

1950 

425.7 

379.2 

266.0 

268.0 

246.4 

388.1 

283.2 

190.3 

140.8 

116.6 

2  704.3 

Brazil . 

1950 

8  370.9 

7015.5 

6  308.6 

5  502.3 

4  991.1 

7  377.3 

5  429.7 

3  561.4 

2  001.8 

1  269.2 

51  827.8 

Colombia . 

1951 

1  873.1 

1  563.4 

1  341.8 

1  150.5 

1  083.0 

1  536.1 

1  140.1 

748.9 

440.3 

351.3 

11  228.5 

Ecuador . 

1950 

533.2 

455.0 

371.4 

317.5 

288.7 

434.3 

326.8 

223.9 

137.5 

113.5 

3  201.8 

Panama . 

1950 

122.4 

106.7 

85.2 

72.5 

66.6 

111.7 

80.6 

51.5 

33.7 

24.4 

755.3 

Peru . 

1956  a 

1  611.1 

1  311.4 

1  132.9 

983.1 

828.6 

1  174.4 

859.9 

627.2 

394.5 

273.2 

9  196.3 

Venezuela . 

1950 

847.8 

687.3 

574.7 

496.6 

473.7 

728.2 

541.1 

349.5 

194.4 

133.5 

5  026.8 

South  America,  temperate 

Argentina . 

1947 

1  781.4 

1  577.7 

1  525.3 

1  569.8 

1  489.9 

2  513.5 

2  185.4 

1  569.0 

996.5 

620.2 

15  828.7 

Chile . 

1952 

779.1 

779.0 

650.5 

571.9 

573.0 

826.5 

697.8 

490.8 

307.5 

235.9 

5  912.0 

Paraguay . 

1950 

217.6 

196.2 

167.5 

128.7 

122.5 

175.9 

123.7 

83.8 

62.8 

49.4 

1  328.1 

Uruguay . 

1950  a 

229.0 

206.0 

210.0 

215.0 

219.0 

390.0 

337.0 

290.0 

201.0 

128.0 

2  425.0 

Source  :  See  Explanatory  Notes . 
a  Data  are  estimates  and  do  not  refer  to 

a  census. 

Table  6 

ECONOMICALLY  ACTIVE  MALE  POPULATION  BY  AGE-GROUP 
(Thousands  of  persons) 

"  - -  Age-group 

65 

Total 

15-19 

20-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

and 

1 5  and 

Country  — _______ 

year 

over  a 

over 

Central  America  and  Mexico 

Costa  Rica . 

1950 

37 

36 

52 

41 

26 

15 

9 

216 

Cuba . 

1953 

197 

239 

402 

356 

266 

143 

90 

1  693 

El  Salvador . 

1950 

86 

80 

118 

96 

64 

35 

22 

501 

Guatemala . 

1950 

136 

130 

190 

133 

92 

56 

25 

762 

Haiti . 

1950 

129 

116 

208 

186 

118 

60 

52 

869 

Mexico  b . 

1950 

1  181 

1  127 

- »  3 

325  < - 

- >  1674 

< - 

453 

7  760 

Panama . 

1950 

24 

31 

56 

42 

26 

16 

9 

204 

South  America,  tropical 

Bolivia . 

1950 

106 

108 

176 

128 

84 

64 

43 

709 

Brazil . 

1950 

2  132 

2  226 

5  012  c 

2  163  c 

1  263  c 

602  c 

231  c 

13  629 

Ecuador . 

1950 

127 

131 

205 

155 

108 

64 

44 

834 

Venezuela . 

1950 

194 

220 

356 

270 

171 

85 

43 

1  339 

South  America,  temperate 

Chile . 

1952 

186 

252 

385 

332 

226 

130 

79 

1  510 

Paraguay . 

1950 

52 

56 

82 

55 

38 

29 

17 

329 

Source  :  United  Nations,  Demographic  Yearbook  1956. 
a  Including  persons  of  unspecified  age. 
b  Both  sexes. 

c  Data  refer  to  the  following  age-groups:  25-39;  40-49;  50-59;  60-69;  70  and  over. 
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EXPENDITURE  ON  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 

(V dues  at  current  market  prices c) 
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LATIN  AMERICA:  GOLD  RESERVES 
(Millions  of  dollars) 
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Source  :  International  Financial  Statistics,  August  1957,  March  and  October  19*58  issues, 
a  Including  estimates  for  the  countries  not  specified, 
b  End  of  the  month  indicated. 


Table  13  CAPACITY  FOR  PAYMENTS  AND  CAPACITY  TO  IMPORT,  BY  COUNTRY  (Millions  of  dollars) 
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whole  but  rather  to  the  aggregate  of  individual  countries. 


Table  14 


LATIN  AMERICA:  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  WITH  THE  REST  OF  WORLD 

(Thousand  of  millions  of  dollars) 


— - — — Area  and  year 

1955 

Transactions  with 

1956  a 

Transactions  with 

Item 

United  States, 
Canada,  IMF 
and  IBRD 

Other  Non- 
Latin-American 
countries 

Total 

United  States, 
Canada,  IMF 
and  IBRD 

Other  Non- 
Latin-American 
countries 

Total 

A.  Goods  and  services 

Exports  f.o.b . 

3.79 

3.52 

7.31 

4.13 

4.01 

8.14 

Import  f.o.b  .  .  . 

-3.47 

-2.60 

-6.07 

-4.01 

-2.59 

-6.60 

Trade  balance  .... 

0.32 

0.92 

1.24 

0.12 

1.42 

1.54 

Transportation  and  insurance 

Investment  income  .  . 

-0.13 

-0.39 

-0.52 

-0.10 

-0.31 

-0.41 

-0.89 

-0.24 

-1.13 

-1.10 

-0.32 

-1.42 

Other  services.  .  .  . 

0.16 

-0.08 

0.08 

0.17 

-0.05 

0.12 

Total  .  .  . 

-0.54 

0.21 

-0.33 

-0.91 

0.74 

-0.17 

B.  Private  donations  and  capital 

Donations  .  .  . 

0.04 

-0.09 

-0.05 

0.04 

—0.10 

-0  06 

Foreign  direct  investment  in  Latin  America  . 

0.36 

0.08 

0.44 

0.79 

0.17 

0.96 

Other  long-term  capital . 

-0.04 

0.11 

0.07 

-0.03 

0.10 

0.07 

Short-term  capital.  .  .  . 

0.03 

0.01 

0.04 

0.03 

0.12 

0.15 

Total . 

0.39 

0.11 

0.50 

0.83 

0.29 

1.12 

C.  Miscellanous  oiticial  capital . 

-0.13 

-0.20 

-0.33 

-0.13 

-0.24 

-0.37 

D.  Total  (A  through  C)  . 

-0.28 

0.12 

-0.16 

-0.21 

0.79 

0.58 

E.  Net  errors  and  ommissions,  and  multilateral  Set- 

tlements . 

-0.03 

-0.39 

-0.42 

+0.05 

-0.67 

-0.62 

F.  Cumulative  balance  (D  plus  E) 

-0.31 

-0.27 

-0.58 

-0.16 

0.12 

-0.04 

G.  Official  grants  and  loans  received 

United  States  Government  grants  .  .  . 

0.06 

_ 

0.06 

0.06 

0  06 

United  States  Government  loans  .  .  . 

0.11 

_ 

0.11 

0.20 

0  20 

IBRD  loans . 

0.08 

_ 

0.08 

0.10 

0  10 

Other  loans . 

0.26 

0.15 

0.41 

0.08 

0.1.8 

0.26 

Total . 

0.51 

0.15 

0.66 

0.44 

0.18 

0.62 

H.  Monetary  movements 

Net  IMF  position . 

-0.02 

_ 

-0.02 

-0.08 

—  0  08 

Other  short-term  liabilities . 

-0.08 

0.09 

0.01 

0.08 

0.02 

0.10 

Short-term  assets . 

-0.11 

0.06 

-0.05 

-0.25 

-0.34 

—  0.59 

Monetary  gold . 

0.01 

-0.03 

-0.02 

-0.03 

0.02 

-0.01 

Total . 

-0.20 

0.12 

-0.08 

-0.28 

-0.30 

-0.58 

Source:  International  Monetary  Fund,  Balance  of  Payments 

a  Provisional  data. 

Yearbook ,  Vol. 

9,  1955-56. 
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Table  17 


VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  (QUARTERLY) 
(Millions  of  dollars) 


1956 


Country 


I 

11 

III 

rv 

(A)  Exports  f.o.: 

Argentina . 

225.0 

218.2 

232.2 

268.4 

Bolivia . 

19.0 

24.6 

21.9 

42.2 

Brazil . 

347.0 

371.8 

383.6 

379.6 

Colombia . 

145.7 

143.1 

128.0 

120.7 

Chile . 

100.5 

160.1 

132.2 

152.8 

Ecuador . 

16.7 

19.5 

29.8 

26.9 

Paraguay . 

9.0 

10.7 

8.5 

8.5 

Peru . 

68.2 

70.6 

80.5 

82.8 

Uruguay . 

67.0 

45.4 

33.3 

65.4 

Venezuela . 

510.1 

510.4 

535.3 

567.8 

Sub -total . 

1  508.2 

1  574.4 

I  585.2 

1  715.1 

Costa  Rica  a . 

25.9 

14.3 

9.5 

17.8 

Cuba  a  f . 

181.8 

194.4 

195.7 

114.3 

El  Salvador . 

53.4 

32.2 

8.2 

18.9 

Guatemala  a . 

40.0 

30.2 

15.5 

38.3 

Haiti . 

16.5 

11.9 

6.0 

7.6 

Honduras  a  f . 

12.4 

22.4 

19.5 

13.9 

Mexico  a  g . 

248.4 

180.9 

193.6 

209.8 

Nicaragua . 

16.1 

30.3 

7.2 

3.7 

Panama  a . 

7.4 

8.1 

7.6 

5.4 

Dominican  Republic  .  .  . 

35.0 

31.2 

26.2 

30.8 

Sub-total . 

636.9 

555.9 

489.0 

460.5 

Total  Latin  America  .  . 

2  145.1 

2  130.3 

2  074.2 

2  175.6 

(b) 

Imports  c.i. 

Argentina . 

282.2 

292.3 

268.9 

284.3 

Bolivia . 

18.5 

21.5 

24.2 

28.2 

Brazil . 

286.0 

260.9 

315.8 

369.6 

Colombia . 

174.9 

185.2 

164.0 

133.2 

Chile . 

106.5 

71.8 

86.4 

89.6 

Ecuador  c  .  . . 

24.4 

24.7 

23.9 

23.3 

Paraguay  c . 

8.0 

7.7 

7.0 

5.9 

Peru . 

83.6 

85.9 

94.5 

100.0 

Uruguay . 

Venezuela  c  d . 

45.0 

282.5 

52.1 

314.9 

54.1 

297.5 

54.6 

354.1 

Sub-total 


1  311.6  1  317.0  1  336.3  1  442.8 


Costa  Rica . 

21.1 

22.7 

Cuba  cl . 

174.5 

168.4 

El  Salvador . 

23.4 

26.5 

Guatemala  c . 

33.7 

30.5 

Haiti . 

12.3 

11.1 

Honduras  c . 

11.6 

14.8 

Mexico  c . 

238.5 

279.5 

Nicaragua*:  ....  .  .  . 

14.7 

17.8 

Panama  c . .  . 

23.4 

25.1 

Dominican  Republic  c.  .  .  . 

28.4 

33.0 

Subtotal . 

581.6 

629.5 

Total  Latin  America  .  .  . 

I  893.2 

1  946.5 

Sources  and  methods:  See  Explanatory  Notes. 
a;  c;  d:  g:  See  corresponding  notes  in  table  16. 
b  Including  revaluation  for  exports  on  consignment, 
f  In  1956,  the  sum  of  the  quarterly  figures  do  not  coincide  with 


22.5 

24.9 

157.8 

213.3 

26.2 

28.6 

40.4 

33.4 

10.8 

12.1 

15.1 

17.1 

270.9 

282.7 

20.2 

16.1 

24.2 

25.3 

29.8 

34.8 

617.9 

688.3 

954.2 

2  131.1 

annual  totals  in  Table  16. 


1957 

i  n  m  iv 


279.6 

243.4 

17.6 

345.3 

270.1 

140.1 

108.2 

125.9 

118.5 

20.1 

21.0 

6.2 

8.6 

68.7 

79.1 

57.3 

29.4 

597.6 

614.2 

1  658.4 

1  517.3 

30.0 

20.9 

197.7 

283.9 

65.6 

38.2 

39.2 

24.5 

10.9 

8.0 

15.9 

24.0 

184.1 

152.2 

22.1 

26.2 

7.9 

9.6 

42.8 

51.3 

616.2 

638.8 

2  274.6 

2  156.1 

305.6 

333.5 

25.6 

22.4 

313.0 

389.7 

91.5 

98.2 

106.9 

105.9 

24.2 

25.9 

5.9 

8.6 

86.9 

113.3 

58.4 

60.0 

380.1 

435.4 

I  398.1 

I  592.9 

21.8 

27.4 

227.6 

223.9 

30.0 

28.8 

38.7 

38.4 

11.5 

8.7 

16.4 

17.6 

270.4 

299.4 

16.5 

18.6 

26.4 

28.7 

32.6 

32.6 

691.9 

724.1 

2  090.0 

2  317.0 

215.2 

236.6 

359.5 

416.7 

138.2 

124.1 

104.3 

110.6 

32.0- 

25.6 

10.3 

7.8 

75.1 

90.0 

24.9 

16.7 

588.8 

566.0 

1  566.4 

1  614.3 

13.3 

19.6 

220.4 

128.8 

14.8 

20.0 

16.6 

32.4 

6.4 

9.0 

12.3 

11.6 

184.8 

215.3 

8.1 

8.0 

8.9 

9.2 

29.2 

36.5 

514.8 

490.4 

2  081.2 

2  104.7 

328.7 

342.6 

19.8 

22.6 

400.3 

385.8 

135.4 

156.3 

112:7 

117.0 

28.0 

32.2 

10.0 

7.2 

98.2 

101.0 

56.3 

51.7 

478.5 

574.1 

1  667.9 

1  790.5 

26.0 

27.6 

204.9 

221.1 

28.2 

28.0 

41:3 

34.2 

8.0 

9.4 

16.9 

17.9 

296.1 

289.2 

25.6 

20.2 

27.1 

35.3 

31.8 

39.5 

705.9 

722.4 

2  373.8  2  512. 9 


1958 

I 


242.8 

270.8 
105.7 

20.4  * 
5.6 

68.5 

44.6 

567.9 


1  462.4  * 

27.6 

189.0 

40.2 

33.3 
6.0  * 

13.0  * 
181.3 
23.8 
9.4 
33.3 


556.9  * 


2  019.3  * 


288.7 

205.8 
109.6 

26.2  * 

10.3 

92.4 
22.9 

426.8 


1  282.7  * 

24.4 
217.0  * 

27.4 
38.3 

1 5.6  * 

288.6 
15.8 

24.2 

34.3 


693.0  * 


I  975.7  * 


57 


Table  18 


QUANTUM  OF  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 
(Indices:  1950  =  100) 


Country 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

(a)  Exports 

Argentina . 

99 

70 

100 

77 

55 

87 

90 

82 

94 

101 

Bolivia . 

113 

106 

100 

109 

108 

108 

91 

92 

98 

82  * 

Brazil . 

134 

125 

100 

109 

90 

100 

88 

103 

108 

99 

Colombia . 

114 

115 

100 

110 

111 

141 

124 

124 

114 

107 

Chile . 

116 

104 

100 

104 

108 

98 

109 

111 

115 

121 

Ecuador . 

81 

65 

100 

85 

109 

101 

112 

118 

122 

142 

Paraguay . 

85 

94 

100 

82 

71 

81 

73 

72 

94 

86 

Peru . 

84 

85 

100 

101 

113 

126 

137 

146 

163 

165 

Uruguay . 

72 

78 

100 

64 

80 

107 

96 

85 

105 

58 

Venezuela . 

92 

89 

100 

113 

121 

119 

129 

147 

169 

190 

Sub-total . 

107 

97 

100 

99 

93 

106 

105 

111 

122 

123 

Costa  Rica . 

113 

107 

100 

100 

122 

127 

115 

119 

88 

116 

Cuba . 

112 

95 

100 

107 

100 

111 

90 

100 

114 

126 

El  Salvador . 

93 

107 

100 

94 

99 

101 

96 

112 

120 

145 

Guatemala . 

114 

100 

100 

92 

99 

102 

96 

104 

109 

110 

Haiti  a . 

99 

103 

100 

98 

107 

84 

100 

81 

101 

77 

Honduras  a . 

101 

99 

100 

93 

103 

96 

94 

65 

84 

99 

Mexico . 

78 

91 

100 

98 

102 

110 

117 

144 

153 

137 

Nicaragua . 

79 

62 

100 

100 

126 

138 

144 

205 

160 

188 

Panama . 

109 

109 

100 

102 

98 

110 

117 

141 

120 

150 

Dominican  Republic . 

88 

102 

100 

106 

123 

124 

119 

132 

149 

146 

Sub-total . 

98 

95 

100 

102 

103 

110 

103 

118 

127 

129 

Total  Latin  America  .  .  . 

105 

96 

100 

100 

95 

107 

104 

113 

123 

125 

(b)  Imports 

Argentina . 

169 

113 

100 

127 

85 

74 

92 

108 

100  b 

124  h 

Bolivia . 

137 

144 

100 

146 

149 

120 

117 

145 

138 

133  * 

Brazil . 

93 

91 

100 

153 

148 

112 

139 

116 

108 

132 

Colombia . 

89 

73 

100 

99 

103 

145 

167 

180 

153 

116 

Chile . 

106 

123 

100 

116 

119 

115 

117 

133 

118 

148 

Ecuador . 

93  e 

94  c 

100 

124 

128 

147 

252  d 

221  d 

192  * 

215  * 

Peru . 

84 

97 

100 

145 

146 

157 

142 

165 

195 

214 

Uruguay . 

81  c 

76  c 

100 

126 

103 

106 

148  a 

1 14  d 

93  <i 

97  <i 

Venezuela . 

123 

116 

100 

105 

114 

125 

138 

150 

160 

233 

Sub-total  e . 

118 

102 

100 

128 

118 

110 

130 

131 

125 

150 

Costa  Rica . 

80 

88 

100 

111 

129 

150 

162 

174 

179 

194 

Cuba . 

80 

75 

100 

111 

109 

90 

94 

102 

120 

132 

El  Salvador . 

76 

77 

100 

116 

127 

135 

166 

174 

194 

204 

Guatemala . 

87 

93 

100 

104 

95 

102 

111 

141 

176 

191 

Haiti  a . 

76 

81 

100 

107 

124 

117 

121 

97 

115 

88 

Honduras  a . 

101 

98 

100 

114 

144 

156 

131 

156 

162 

181 

Mexico . 

99 

88 

100 

135 

138 

135 

130 

142 

167 

190 

Nicaragua . 

82 

80 

100 

111 

151 

179 

244 

247 

229 

259 

Panama . 

100 

98 

100 

100 

112 

108 

114 

119 

130 

148 

Dominican  Republic . 

131 

97 

100 

123 

195 

177 

177 

212 

223 

234 

Sub-total . 

90 

83 

100 

11 9 

125 

117 

120 

130 

150 

166 

Total  Latin  America  «... 

110 

97 

100 

126 

120 

112 

127 

131 

132 

155 

Sources  and  methods:  See  Explanatory  Notes;  also  notes  to  table  16. 

a  Non-calendar  years. 

b  Indices  calculated  to  base  1955  and  converted  to  base  1950. 
c  Indices  calculated  to  base  1948  and  converted  to  base  1950. 
d  Based  on  a  limited  selection  of  items, 
e  Including  estimate  for  Paraguay. 
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Table  19 


Country 


Argentina . 

Bolivia . 

Brazil . 

Colombia . 

Chile . 

Ecuador . »  .  .  . 

Paraguay  . . 

Peru . 

Uruguay . 

Venezuela . 

Sub-total . 

Costa  Rica . .  .  . 

Cuba . 

El  Salvador . 

Guatemala . 

Haiti . 

Honduras . 

Mexico . 

Nicaragua . 

Panama . 

Dominican  Republic . 

Sub-total . 

Total  Latin  America  .  .  .  . 


Argentina . 

Bolivia . 

Brazil . 

Colombia . 

Chile . 

Ecuador . 

Paraguay . 

Peru . 

Uruguay . 

Venezuela . 

Sub-total . 

Costa  Rica . 

Cuba . 

El  Salvador . 

Guatemala . 

Haiti . 

Honduras . 

Mexico . 

Nicaragua . 

Panama . 

Dominican  Republic . 

Sub-total .  . . 

Total  Latin  America.  .  .  . 

Sources  and  methods:  See  Explanatory 


I 


91 

66 

105 

125 

87 

87 

87 

149 

138 

162 


118 

133 

122 

219 

143 

153 

63 

181 

178 

128 

168 


149 


126 


87 

129 

98 
118 
163 
118 
127 

99 
76 

108 


103 

145 

89 

143 

142 

117 

132 

105 

138 

116 

98 


105 


104 


QUARTERLY  EXPORT  INDICES 


(1950  = 

100) 

1956 

1957 

1958 

II 

III 

IV 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

1 

(a)  Quantum 

86 

91 

109 

115 

100 

92 

98 

106 

90 

82 

154 

72 

101 

74 

82 

110 

109 

107 

97 

77 

103 

119 

79 

121 

108 

102 

108 

82 

121 

118 

106 

130 

111 

132 

122 

123 

114 

126 

110 

151 

138 

110 

131 

171 

156 

121 

83 

89 

59 

88 

108 

88 

154 

177 

170 

146 

164 

158 

191 

98 

64 

120 

104 

47 

45 

35 

100 

160 

170 

182 

194 

198 

187 

179 

178 

119 

119 

130 

128 

116 

122 

126 

114  * 

77 

52 

90 

156 

117 

77 

113 

152 

129 

131 

72 

117 

162 

143 

82 

104 

144 

44 

73 

253 

157 

64 

105 

187 

106 

56 

131 

142 

96 

66 

135 

140 

116 

67 

70 

99 

74 

70 

56 

126 

109 

113 

99 

99 

99 

99 

74 

114 

153 

163 

119 

94 

157 

177 

144  * 

350 

73 

37 

236 

319 

94 

989 

312 

137 

130 

88 

139 

156 

150 

152 

130 

164 

132 

132 

160 

178 

108 

139 

148 

128 

125 

109 

129 

135 

131 

121 

128  * 

121 

121 

125 

129 

121 

124 

125 

118  * 

(b)  Unit 

VALUE 

89 

89 

86 

85 

85 

82 

84 

80 

123 

121 

124 

111 

111 

111 

111 

100 

105 

106 

105 

104 

103 

104 

102 

120 

119 

120 

131 

134 

115 

106 

101 

174 

168 

163 

145 

136 

129 

123 

109 

122 

121 

112 

99 

116 

102 

.  .  . 

108 

125 

116 

126 

118 

116 

107 

99 

98 

105 

102 

104 

103 

102 

73 

82 

86 

87 

99 

86 

76 

70 

110 

109 

107 

106 

107 

108 

109 

no 

107 

107 

106 

104 

105 

1 04 

103 

103  * 

138 

136 

147 

143 

133 

128 

129 

135 

90 

89 

95 

101 

105 

92 

94 

109 

130 

108 

151 

152 

142 

135 

111 

126 

144 

141 

148 

140 

130 

127 

122 

121 

111 

97 

119 

120 

116 

109 

no  * 

128 

128 

119 

130 

130 

130 

130 

125  * 

121 

96 

98 

118 

124 

90 

93 

96 

132 

150 

154 

143 

125 

131 

123 

116 

113 

112 

117 

108 

117 

113 

115 

138 

88 

92 

108 

124 

133 

125 

122 

104 

108 

96 

105 

118 

116 

97 

100 

108  * 

107 

104 

106 

107 

108 

102 

102 

104  * 

Notes  and  notes  to  tables  16  and  17. 
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Table  20 

UNIT  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 
(Indices  1950  =  100) 

Countly  1948  1949  1950  1951  1952  1953  1954  1955  1956  1957 

(a)  Exports 


Argentina.  .  .  . 

Bolivia.  .  .  . 

Brazil  .  .  . 

Colombia.  .  . 

Chile  .... 

.  .  .  100 

Ecuador  .... 

Paraguay . 

Peru . 

Uruguay . 

Venezuela  .  . 

Sub-total.  . 

Costa  Rica .  75 

Cuba .  97 

El  Salvador .  70 

Guatemala .  74 

Haiti  a .  84 

Honduras  a .  86 

Mexico .  114 

Nicaragua .  89 

Panama .  87 

Dominican  Republic .  108 

Sub-total .  9§ 


Total  Latin  America  ....  94 

Argentina .  96 

Bolivia .  90 

Brazil .  Hi 

Colombia .  104 

Chile .  102 

Ecuador .  128  e 

Peru .  114 

Uruguay .  124  c 

Venezuela .  102 


Sub-total  e .  103 

Costa  Rica .  115 

Cuba .  117 

El  Salvador .  113 

Guatemala .  Ill 

Haiti  a .  H8 

Honduras  a .  103 

Mexico . .  .  IQO 

Nicaragua .  119 

Panama .  105 

Dominican  Republic .  114 


Sub-total .  10  9 


Total  Latin  America  e  .  .  .  J  05 


126 

100 

132 

108 

111 

103 

100 

150 

141 

112 

64 

100 

120 

116 

114 

71 

100 

107 

108 

107 

100 

100 

126 

149 

148 

78 

100 

104 

112 

114 

106 

100 

138 

134 

94 

92 

100 

130 

109 

91 

96 

100 

146 

103 

99 

97 

100 

103 

103 

104 

88 

100 

118 

112 

110 

81 

100 

118 

111 

118 

94 

100 

112 

103 

90 

74 

100 

131 

129 

129 

80 

100 

116 

121 

123 

80 

100 

134 

133 

121 

93 

100 

109 

113 

122 

92 

100 

121 

119 

100 

96 

100 

139 

128 

126 

92 

100 

104 

100 

102 

82 

100 

129 

108 

97 

90 

100 

118 

112 

101 

88 

100 

118 

(b)  Imports 

112 

108 

107 

100 

■  :.v,  - 121 

144 

111 

97 

100 

106 

109 

101 

112 

100 

119 

124 

107 

99 

100 

116 

110 

104 

100 

100 

115 

126 

118 

117  c 

100 

102 

111 

104 

98 

100 

103 

112 

106 

119c 

100 

122 

114 

91 

103 

100 

109 

111 

110 

106 

100 

116 

123 

108 

107 

100 

109 

114 

107 

107 

100 

112 

112 

108 

109 

100 

112 

113 

111 

103 

100 

109 

112 

110 

107 

100. 

115 

113 

107 

102 

100 

102 

111 

109 

99 

100 

110 

105 

108 

106 

100 

110 

107 

99 

102 

100 

107 

107 

108 

106 

100 

109 

114 

112 

103 

100 

110 

109 

108 

105 

100 

115 

119 

108 

99 

99 

88 

84 

114 

116 

124 

111  * 

131 

103 

102 

104 

134 

119 

119 

120 

131 

151 

167 

133 

139 

116 

118 

107 

141 

146 

118 

116 

94 

96 

100 

103 

102 

85 

79 

88 

113 

112 

108 

108 

116 

109 

106 

104 

136 

■  127 

142 

134 

93 

91 

90 

99 

160 

139 

137 

140 

139 

130 

144 

130 

150 

117 

112 

114 

125 

136 

126 

130 

108 

105 

103 

103 

144 

134 

137 

131 

116 

114 

■113 

113 

115 

100 

96 

126 

110 

104 

104 

108 

115 

108 

105 

105 

110 

112 

117b 

109  b 

100 

91 

105 

106 

107 

102 

104 

103 

110 

102 

118 

114 

118 

114 

121 

120 

100  a 

101  a 

104  * 

107  * 

100 

103 

106 

106 

92  a 

99  a 

111  a 

117  a 

112 

109 

117 

120 

108 

106 

112 

112 

109 

109 

111 

115 

105 

102 

98 

110 

108 

109 

112 

117 

109 

104 

110 

112 

108 

111 

114 

117 

110 

106 

105 

107 

109 

112 

115 

109 

98 

98 

105 

109 

104 

105 

107 

112 

108 

109 

102 

118 

107 

107 

108 

111 

i 

O 

OO 

106 

111 

111 

Sources  and  methods:  See  Explanatory  Notes;  also  notes  to  table  16. 
a  Non-calendar  years. 

b  Indices  calculated  to  base  1955  and  converted  to  base  1950. 
c  Indices  calculated  to  base  1948  and  converted  to  base  1950. 
d  Based  on  a  limited  selection  of  items, 
e  Including  estimate  for  Paraguay. 
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Table  21 


TERMS  OF  TRADE 
(Indices:  1950  =  100 ) 


Country 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Argentina . 

144 

117 

100 

110 

75 

100 

90 

88 

75 

77 

Bolivia . 

120 

106 

100 

142 

129 

111 

114 

128 

118 

104  * 

Brazil . 

58 

58 

100 

100 

94 

106 

123 

100 

98 

101 

Colombia . 

61 

72 

100 

92 

98 

103 

121 

117 

101 

105 

Chile . 

98 

100 

100 

110 

118 

125 

111 

132 

139 

111 

Ecuador . 

69 

66 

100 

102 

101 

110 

140 

114 

113  * 

101  * 

Peru . 

89 

93 

100 

127 

97 

86 

94 

93 

94 

97 

Uruguay . 

79 

81 

100 

120 

90 

109 

110 

86 

72 

75 

Venezuela . 

96 

95 

100 

94 

93 

95 

101 

103 

93 

90 

Sub-total  a . 

90 

83 

100 

102 

92 

102 

108 

103 

94 

93 

Costa  Rica . 

66 

76 

100 

109 

98 

110 

125 

116 

129 

117 

Cuba . 

83 

88 

100 

100 

92 

83 

89 

89 

92 

90 

El  Salvador . 

62 

68 

100 

117 

114 

116 

148 

128 

123 

120 

Guatemala . 

67 

78 

100 

106 

108 

112 

128 

126 

131 

116 

Haiti  b . 

71 

75 

100 

117 

117 

113 

138 

105 

98 

98 

Honduras  b . 

83 

92 

100 

107 

102 

112 

114 

128 

120 

122 

Mexico . 

114 

93 

100 

110 

113 

92 

99 

93 

90 

94 

Nicaragua . 

75 

90 

100 

126 

119 

127 

147 

136 

131 

120 

Panama . 

83 

90 

100 

93 

93 

95 

112 

109 

105 

102 

Dominican  Republic . 

95 

78 

100 

119 

94 

86 

107 

92 

94 

107 

Sub-total . 

90 

87 

100 

107 

103 

93 

103 

97 

96 

97 

Total  Latin  America  a  .  .  . 

90 

84 

100 

103 

95 

100 

106 

102 

95 

95 

Sources  and  methods  :  See  Explanatory 

Notes ;  also 

notes  to  table 

20.  The  indexes 

shown 

above  were 

obtained  by  dividing  unit 

value  indexes 

for  exports 

by  the  corre- 

sponding  indexes  for  imports, 
a  Including  estimates  for  Paraguay, 
b  Non-calendar  years. 

Table  22 


IMPORTS  OF  FUELS 
(Millions  of  dollars  at  1950  prices) 


Country 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

Argentina . 

117.2 

95.0 

118.7 

132.2 

136.0 

130.8 

134.2 

145.2 

176.8 

Bolivia . 

6.8 

5.7 

3.3 

4.9 

5.0 

7.2 

5.6 

3.3 

3.2  * 

Brazil . 

117.3 

124.9 

148.2 

190.8 

213.4 

222.4 

262.4 

280.6 

293.7 

Colombia . 

12.1 

10.4 

10.2 

15.5 

18.8 

26.2 

34.5 

27.5 

22.2 

Chile . 

34.8 

31.9 

25.6 

39.6 

34.8 

38.0 

47.8 

47.3 

31.4 

Ecuador . 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.4 

1.8 

2.0 

3.5 

4.1 

3.1  * 

Peru . 

2.0 

3.3 

3.5 

5.3 

4.2 

4.3 

5.8 

6.2 

7.8 

Uruguay . 

Venezuela . 

13.7 

15.0 

13.3 

28.4 

27.3 

19.5 

37.6 

26.3 

35.0 

9.5 

8.6 

8.8 

11.5 

11.1 

11.5 

16.5 

14.8 

14.9 

Sub-total  a . 

3 16,8 

297.9 

333.8 

431.1 

454.1 

464.5 

550.7 

556.7 

589.4 

Costa  Rica . 

2.6 

2.3 

2.6 

3.2 

3.5 

4.1 

4.5 

4.3 

5.0 

Cuba . 

34.2 

36.0 

43.6 

51.7 

57.6 

50.7 

52.0 

5b. 2 

66.4 

El  Salvador . 

2.1 

2.3 

2.9 

3.6 

4.2 

4.5 

5.1 

5.5 

6.2 

Guatemala . 

5.2 

5.1 

5.6 

5.3 

5.2 

6.0 

6.6 

8.3 

8.6 

Haiti . 

1.4 

1.4 

1.5 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

1.2 

1.3 

Honduras . 

2.7 

3.3 

3.2 

3.0 

3.5 

3.6 

3.8 

3.3 

3.2 

Mexico . 

19.0 

22.9 

24.3 

23.2 

31.1 

38.2 

53.9 

62.8 

65.4 

Nicaragua . 

Panama . 

2.4 

5.1 

2.7 

5.1 

2.3 

5.5 

2.9 

6.5 

3.8 

7.6 

3.8 

7.7 

3.8 

7.5 

5.0 

8.9 

6.8 

9.0 

Dominican  Republic.  .  .  . 

5.2 

4.2 

3.8 

4.8 

7.9 

7.7 

8.1 

11.2 

12.0 

Sub-total . 

Total  Latin  America  a  .  . 

79.9 

85.3 

95.3 

105.9 

126.1 

128.1 

147.1 

166.7 

183.9 

396.7 

383.2 

429.1 

537.0 

580.2 

592.6 

697.8 

723.4 

773.3 

Sources  and  methods  :  See  Explanatory  Notes. 
a  Including  estimates  for  Paraguay. 
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Table  23 

IMPORTS  OF  CONSUMER  GOODS 
(Millions  of  dollars  at  1950  prices) 


Country 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

Argentina . 

.  .  .  196.7 

116.9 

(a)  Non-durable 
86.7  87.0 

50.6 

53.2 

56.8 

64.9 

53.8 

Bolivia . 

.  .  .  21.5 

23.9 

22.5 

31.2 

26.5 

24.6 

24.6 

25.5 

24.2  * 

Brazil . 

.  .  .  118.8 

110.4 

108.1 

161.1 

166.1 

128.0 

162.7 

121.1 

122.8 

Colombia . 

.  .  .  43.1 

34.3 

46.4 

40.2 

32.1 

46.6 

65.1 

47.8 

42.3 

Chile . 

.  .  .  29.0 

26.4 

21.8 

27.9 

30.6 

18.6 

20.3 

34.3 

26.9 

Ecuador . 

.  .  .  12.5 

12.6 

12.4 

15.2 

17.8 

20.2 

36.4 

30.0 

25.7* 

Peru . 

.  .  .  27.5 

32.9 

36.9 

47.4 

54.9 

45.1 

52.1 

57.5 

61.3 

Uruguay . 

.  .  .  38.7 

41.6 

24.5 

29.4 

24.2 

25.2 

33.3 

26.4 

19.8 

Venezuela . 

.  .  .  192.8 

178.8 

190.4 

174.3 

171.0 

180.4 

190.5 

194.3 

192.8 

Sub-total  a . 

.  .  .  688.0 

586.4 

557.3 

623.0 

582.9 

550.8 

654.2 

611.7 

577.5 

Costa  Rica . 

.  .  .  11.2 

14.7 

16.2 

16.4 

19.2 

20.9 

23.6 

21.6 

25.0 

Cuba . 

.  .  .  188.2 

203.0 

264.2 

270.6 

255.4 

229.3 

233.2 

252.9 

298.7 

El  Salvador . 

.  .  .  15.4 

14.9 

19.4 

21.5 

26.9 

28.9 

34.3 

33.4 

35.7 

Guatemala . 

.  .  .  16.2 

20.5 

24.2 

23.6 

25.1 

26.4 

28.7 

33.1 

40.0 

Haiti . 

.  .  .  12.1 

11.9 

18.4 

17.6 

21.1 

19.0 

21.4 

16.5 

19.1 

Honduras . 

.  .  .  12.3 

11.8 

13.2 

15.3 

11.4 

17.6 

15.9 

21.2 

15.6 

Mexico . 

.  .  .  54.8 

42.7 

47.6 

55.9 

76.0 

82.8 

64.6 

53.3 

50.8 

Nicaragua . 

...  9.2 

7.4 

11.7 

10.1 

16.8 

14.6 

20.7 

21.0 

20.2 

Panama . 

.  .  .  32.2 

33.6 

37.6 

36.9 

43.6 

39.9 

38.6 

38.2 

35.5 

Dominican  Republic.  . 

.  .  .  17.4 

13.4 

15.4 

19.9 

27.9 

23.6 

26.1 

28.7 

24.7 

Sub-total . 

.  .  .  369.0 

373.9 

467.9 

487.8 

521.2 

505.2 

507.1 

519.9 

565.3 

Total  Latin  America  a 

...  1  057.0 

960.3 

1  025.2 

1  110.8 

1  104.1 

1  056.0 

1  161.3 

1  131.6 

1  142.8 

Argentina . 

.  .  .  144.3 

58.0 

(b) 

40.3 

Durable 

121.6 

44.1 

21.8 

23.9 

42.4 

85.2 

Bolivia . 

...  4.8 

4.9 

3.7 

6.0 

8.1 

3.6 

2.6 

13.9 

13.2  * 

Brazil . 

.  .  .  107.2 

82.2 

67.7 

163.3 

106.4 

29.5 

41.9 

33.2 

33.7 

Colombia . 

.  .  .  26.6 

11.4 

29.0 

23.2 

29.3 

50.6 

58.5 

55.0 

23.6 

Chile . 

...  6.7 

12.2 

5.1 

15.2 

11.4 

7.5 

4.3 

9.0 

9.9 

Ecuador . 

...  4.8 

4.8 

5.3 

6.4 

6.6 

7.4 

12.7 

12.1 

8.2  * 

Peru . 

.  .  .  5.2 

5.1 

10.4 

25.1 

18.7 

19.7 

10.2 

21.0 

28.3 

Uruguay . 

.  .  .  12.9 

13.9 

8.2 

9.8 

7.7 

8.4 

11.1 

8.8 

6.5 

Venezuela . 

.  .  .  48.8 

50.2 

44.8 

41.4 

43.6 

54.1 

63.9 

77.6 

58.1 

Sub-total  a . 

.  .  .  363.0 

244.5 

215.8 

413.8 

278.7 

203.9 

2 30.4 

278.4 

270.6 

Costa  Rica . 

.  .  .  2.4 

1.8 

2.4 

3.3 

4.6 

6.1 

6.4 

6.1 

6.2 

Cuba . 

.  .  .  50.0 

40.6 

58.5 

73.9 

74.5 

56.1 

60.6 

66.1 

78.2 

El  Salvador . 

.  .  .  6.1 

5.8 

8.5 

8.8 

8.1 

9.1 

10.9 

11.5 

11.2 

Guatemala . 

.  .  .  7.0 

6.8 

8.1 

7.8 

6.2 

7.6 

8.4 

10.0 

12.0 

Haiti . 

.  .  .  2.0 

1.9 

2.2 

3.0 

2.5 

2.7 

2.8 

2.1 

2.4 

Honduras . 

.  .  .  2.1 

2.9 

3.3 

2.5 

3.1 

4.3 

2.6 

3.7 

3.7 

Mexico . 

.  .  .  40.8 

34.6 

42.6 

62.9 

53.3 

51.8 

56.3 

72.7 

86.9 

Nicaragua . 

.  .  .  2.2 

1.8 

1.8 

2.3 

2.4 

2.9 

4.7 

4.0 

3.8 

Panama . 

.  .  .  10.2 

10.0 

10.5 

9.8 

8.6 

9.5 

9.3 

10.4 

12.0 

Dominican  Republic.  . 

.  .  .  5.9 

4.4 

4.1 

4.5 

7.4 

6.9 

6.7 

7.2 

8.1 

Sub-total . 

.  .  .  128.7 

110.6 

142.0 

178.8 

170.7 

157.0 

168.7 

193.8 

224.5 

Total  Latin  America  a 

.  .  .  491.7 

355.1 

3 57.8 

592.6 

449.4 

360.9 

399.1 

472.2 

495.1 

Sources  and  methods:  See  Explanatory  Notes. 
a  Including  estimate  for  Paraguay. 
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Table  24 

IMPORTS  OF  RAW  MATERIALS  AND  INTERMEDIATE  PRODUCTS 
(Millions  of  dollars  at  1950  prices) 


Country 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

Argentina . 

163.6 

128.1 

1 

131.2 

Metalic 

185.1 

100.0 

60.2 

154.1 

205.8 

161.0 

Bolivia . 

3.7 

2.7 

1.6 

2.9 

2.7 

1.8 

2.3 

1.7 

1.6  * 

Brazil . 

47.0 

51.5 

58.7 

92.2 

78.9 

67.8 

119.9 

61.7 

64.4 

Colombia . 

10.1 

8.4 

12.9 

14.6 

12.2 

16.6 

19.1 

25.4 

26.8 

Chile . 

14.7 

17.9 

13.1 

11.8 

11.9 

14.3 

8.9 

11.2 

11.5 

Ecuador . 

2.0 

2.1 

2.4 

2.4 

2.6 

3.0 

4.9 

4.4 

4.3  * 

Peru . 

4.6 

6.4 

5.3 

8.0 

7.9 

3.7 

9.2 

10.9 

13.3 

Uruguay  .  .  . . 

10.4 

9.5 

24.3 

29.1 

23.8 

25.0 

33.1 

26.3 

19.1 

Venezuela . 

36.8 

31.2 

28.6 

23.9 

27.8 

33.8 

38.5 

35.5 

49.6 

Sub-total  a . 

294.2 

258.8 

278.6 

370.9 

268.7 

231.8 

391.2 

383.6 

352.2 

Costa  Rica . 

1.2 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9 

2.1 

2.0 

2.0 

1.4 

1.2 

Cuba . 

18.0 

15.2 

13.6 

22.8 

21.3 

19.4 

22.9 

24.6 

29.1 

El  Salvador . 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

1.3 

0.8 

0.7 

1.4 

2.3 

2.7 

Guatemala . 

1.9 

2.2 

1.8 

2.5 

1.5 

2.0 

1.7 

3.0 

3.9 

Haiti . 

0.5 

0.7 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

0.8 

0.6 

0.7 

Honduras . 

1.5 

1.6 

1.3 

1.6 

2.8 

1.5 

1.5 

1.3 

1.3 

Mexico . 

67.5 

67.1 

66.4 

107.8 

121.9 

93.7 

61.0 

66.1 

135.9 

Nicaragua . 

1.7 

1.6 

1.2 

1.7 

1.9 

2.8 

3.3 

2.7 

3.8 

Panama . 

1.0 

1.0 

0.8 

0.8 

0.6 

0.8 

1.0 

1.2 

1.2 

Dominican  Republic . 

1.6 

1.1 

1.2 

1.8 

1.9 

2.3 

2.1 

2.8 

2.8 

Sub-total . . 

9  5.6 

92.9 

94.9 

143.3 

155.9 

126.3 

97.7 

106.0 

182.6 

Total  Latin  America  n  .  .  . 

389.8 

3  51.7 

373.5 

514.2 

424.6 

358.1 

488.9 

489.6 

534,8 

(b)  Non-metalic 


Argentina . . 

Bolivia . . 

Brazil . 

Colombia . 

Chile . 

Ecuador . 

Peru . 

Uruguay . 

Venezuela . 

Sub-total  a . 

Costa  Rica . 

Cuba . 

El  Salvador . 

Guatemala . 

Haiti . 

Honduras . 

Mexico . 

Nicaragua . 

Panama . 

Dominican  Republic . 

Sub-total . 

Total  Latin  American  .  .  . 


400.8 

365.2 

311.8 

29.0 

27.9 

18.5 

226.7 

243.8 

301.0 

77.9 

78.1 

114.7 

94.4 

90.6 

96.3 

8.3 

8.8 

9.6 

42.2 

49.1 

48.1 

28.2 

25.7 

64.2 

69.1 

69.1 

99.2 

986.8 

968.3 

1  069.7 

10.3 

11.4 

12.5 

105.3 

81.4 

135.2 

3.0 

3.6 

5.5 

14.2 

13.0 

14.8 

6.5 

6.3 

7.4 

6.0 

6.2 

7.1 

126.5 

126.2 

157.0 

4.2 

3.3 

6.1 

7.0 

7.0 

6.1 

15.5 

10.6 

12.2 

298.5 

269.3 

363.9 

1  285.3 

1  237.6 

1  433.6 

423.1 

245.7 

227.3 

26.8 

26.4 

25.1 

392.1 

330.0 

344.4 

116.0 

108.6 

123.7 

95.1 

105.7 

96.0 

10.3 

11.6 

14.5 

54.3 

59.7 

66.9 

78.6 

62.1 

67.4 

103.1 

106.2 

139.3 

1  307.4 

1  065.0 

1  113.7 

14.6 

16.0 

15.3 

133.7 

138.3 

109.7 

6.4 

7.7 

8.6 

15.9 

15.3 

15.2 

8.0 

7.8 

7.1 

7.7 

10.3 

10.3 

190.8 

189.0 

206.5 

7.3 

9.2 

10.7 

7.6 

6.2 

4.9 

16.5 

20.4 

17.4 

408.5 

420.2 

405.7 

1  715.9 

1  485.2 

1  519.4 

307.5 

354.2 

271.4 

24.3 

24.6 

23.4  ' 

426.7 

390.8 

378.1 

145.1 

166.1 

177.4 

132.2 

127.9 

97.6 

25.5 

22.6 

19.7 

68.6 

80.0 

83.3 

89.0 

70.1 

52.8 

143.1 

151.8 

152.1 

1  374.3 

I  397.7 

1  264.6 

18.1 

20.0 

21.6 

114.0 

123.7 

146.0 

11.6 

13.6 

15.8 

17.9 

19.6 

20.6 

7.6 

7.5 

8.7 

10.5 

13.2 

9.1 

206.5 

210.1 

229.8 

16.0 

19.5 

12.6 

5.9 

6.6 

9.6 

16.8 

19.5 

23.6 

424.9 

453.3 

497.4 

1  799.2 

1851.0 

1  762.0 

Sources  and  methods  :  See  Explanatory  Notes. 
a  Including  estimate  for  Paraguay. 
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Table  25 


Country 


Argentina . 

Bolivia . 

Brazil . 

Colombia . 

chile . ;  . 

Ecuador . 

Peru . 

Uruguay . 

Venezuela . 

Sub-total  a . 

Costa  Rica . 

Cuba . 

El  Salvador . 

Guatemala . 

Haiti . 

Honduras . 

Mexico . 

Nicaragua . 

Panama . 

Dominican  Republic  .  .  .  . 

Sub-total . 

Total  Latin  America  a  .  .  , 


Argentina . 

Bolivia . 

Brazil . 

Colombia . 

Chile . 

Ecuador . 

Peru . 

Uruguay . 

Venezuela . 

Sub-total  a . 

Costa  Rica . 

Cuba . 

El  Salvador . 

Guatemala . 

Haiti . 

Honduras . 

Mexico . 

Nicaragua . 

Panama . 

Dominican  Republic . 

Sub-total . 

Total  Latin  America  a  .  .  . 


Argentina . 

Bolivia . 

Brazil . 

Colombia . 

Chile . 

Ecuador . 

Peru . 

Uruguay . 

Venezuela . 

Sub-total  a . 

Costa  Rica . 

Cuba . 

See  notes  at  end  of  table. 


IMPORTS  OF  CAPITAL  GOODS 
(Millions  of  dollars  at  1950  prices) 


1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

(a)  Construction  Materials 

105.6 

87.0 

78.2 

67.2 

45.0 

22.5 

47.4 

48.5 

2.9 

7.3 

4.0 

3.6 

4.2 

2.2 

3.0 

4.5 

36.2 

43.9 

38.3 

63.5 

74.6 

68.2 

77.9 

45.0 

25.6 

20.4 

26.4 

25.3 

23.7 

42.2 

58.1 

46.7 

13.2 

22.8 

17.3 

16.8 

16.8 

18.8 

8.2 

12.5 

2.6 

2.2 

2.4 

2.9 

2.9 

3.4 

5.8 

4.8 

8.3 

8.2 

8.9 

14.6 

15.9 

22.2 

17.5 

20.0 

14.2 

11.3 

15.8 

19.0 

15.0 

16.3 

21.5 

17.1 

64.3 

64.5 

48.4 

51.8 

51.5 

61.7 

69.2 

72.7 

274.1 

270.2 

241.1 

265.8 

251.0 

258.3 

310.1 

273.6 

2.7 

3.3 

3.7 

3.7 

4.4 

7.4 

7.1 

7.6 

8.4 

8.0 

11.3 

16.5 

13.4 

11.9 

12.6 

13.6 

1.4 

1.6 

2.1 

2.5 

2.1 

2.1 

3.0 

3.3 

1.8 

2.6 

3.7 

2.8 

2.1 

3.0 

3.4 

4.8 

0.8 

1.2 

1.0 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

1.0 

0.8 

4.1 

3.2 

3.0 

3.5 

7.4 

4.6 

3.7 

4.0 

35.2 

28.4 

36.0 

53.7 

49.5 

38.5 

33.3 

39.4 

0.8 

1.2 

1.0 

1.3 

2.5 

3.7 

5.6 

3.2 

3.0 

2.0 

1.8 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

2.2 

2.7 

5.5 

3.6 

3.4 

2.8 

6.3 

5.9 

6.0 

9.0 

63.7 

55.1 

67.0 

89.4 

90.2 

79.7 

77.9 

88.4 

337,8 

325.3 

308.1 

355.2 

341.2 

338.0 

388.0 

362.0 

(b)  Agricultural  equipment  and  machinery 

51.5 

18.6 

33.3 

36.2 

40.0 

37.3 

17.3 

35.6 

0.8 

1.1 

0.5 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

0.8 

2.4 

22.5 

42.5 

72.5 

68.0 

58.7 

40.5 

87.5 

35.4 

8.6 

12.8 

16.8 

12.7 

11.2 

12.3 

28.1 

31.1 

8.4 

7.3 

3.4 

8.2 

7.1 

8.2 

12.4 

14.5 

1.7 

1.6 

1.7 

2.0 

2.2 

2.2 

3.3 

3.0 

6.4 

11.3 

7.8 

11.1 

13.7 

13.9 

10.3 

12.0 

7.0 

5.6 

7.9 

9.5 

7.5 

8.1 

10.7 

8.5 

24.0 

23.1 

23.1 

24.7 

19.2 

27.6 

44.4 

37.9 

131.2 

124.3 

1672 

173.7 

160.9 

151.3 

215.2 

181.3 

0,8 

1.0 

1.0 

1.5 

1.8 

2.5 

1.8 

2.1 

8.6 

7.8 

11.7 

14.8 

9.8 

6.9 

8.2 

8.7 

0.5 

0.8 

0.6 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

1.3 

1.5 

1.5 

1.8 

1.8 

2.8 

2.8 

1.8 

2.1 

3.1 

0.7 

1.2 

1.1 

1.4 

1.1 

0.8 

0.9 

0.7 

1.3 

1.0 

1.1 

1.6 

2.1 

3.1 

2.1 

1.5 

27.2 

21.5 

25.1 

34.3 

23.7 

23.1 

27.3 

39.6 

0.8 

0.9 

0.8 

1.6 

1.8 

2.2 

4.2 

2.6 

1.7 

1.6 

1.0 

0.8 

1.6 

0.9 

1.4 

1.1 

0.7 

0.6 

0.4 

1.1 

1.2 

0.9 

1.0 

0.9 

43,8 

38.2 

44.6 

61.1 

47.2 

43.6 

50.3 

61.8 

175.0 

162.5 

211.8 

234.8 

208.1 

194.9 

265.5 

243,1 

(c)  Industrial  equipment  and 

MACHINERY 

278.7 

173.1 

130.4 

125.0 

96.1 

80.6 

94.8 

93.6 

12.1 

13.1 

6.7 

11.0 

14.0 

8.7 

8.5 

11.1 

196.7 

208.0 

212.2 

360.5 

405.8 

248.1 

253.7 

185.4 

87.0 

71.4 

67.3 

74.2 

96.1 

155.2 

133.2 

134.8 

40.4 

58.5 

49.6 

52.9 

56.2 

58.7 

39.0 

44.4 

6.9 

7.3 

7.9 

9.8 

9.7 

11.3 

18.5 

15.1 

37.9 

38.3 

31.9 

50.0 

58.8 

69.9 

54.3 

63.3 

23.0 

18.2 

25.7 

30.8 

24.3 

26.4 

38.9 

27  7 

282.0 

263.7 

165.3 

215.1 

251.1 

248.7 

263.3 

307.4 

968.9 

856.3 

699.3 

932.6 

1  016.9 

9 10.7 

908.5 

887.1 

4.3 

3.5 

5.0 

5.4 

6.4 

8.1 

9.4 

14.9 

52.0 

46.4 

49.0 

66.6 

73.3 

51.2 

57.0 

62.0 

1956 


17.2 

4.2  * 

17.2 

47.3 
15.0 

4.1  * 

23.1 

12.1 
81.9 


222.7 

8.3 

16.0 

1.9 

8.3 
0.9 
4.1 

40.9 

2.3 
3.0 
7.6 


93.3 


316.0 


46.2 
2.3  * 

35.2 
17.1 

10.3 
2.8  * 

12.3 
7.0 

23.8 


157.8 

2.5 
10.2 

1.7 
8.1 
0.8 

2.7 
34.1 

2.9 

2.6 
1.3 


66.9 


224.7 


93.0 

10.5  * 
162.9 
130.0 

59.3 

15.3  * 
84.9 

20.6 
378.5 


957.9 

10.4 

73.0 
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Table  25  (Continued) 

IMPORTS  OF  CAPITAL  GOODS 
(Millions  of  dollars  at  1950  prices) 


Country  1948  1949  1950  1951  1952  1953  1954  1955  1956 


El  Salvador .  4.8 

Guatemala .  7.3 

Haiti .  1.8 

Honduras .  5.2 

Mexico .  140.6 

Nicaragua .  1.6 

Panama .  5.6 

Dominican  Republic .  7.8 


Sub-total .  231.0 


Total  Latin  America  a.  ...  1  199.9 


Argentina.  .  . .  170.4 

Bolivia .  6.3 

Brazil .  144.5 

Colombia .  33.4 

Chile .  21.9 

Ecuador .  4.8 

Peru .  12.2 

Uruguay .  14.1 

Venezuela .  91.8 


Sub-total  a .  501.6 

Costa  Rica .  1.2 

Cuba .  20.2 

El  Salvador .  2.5 

Guatemala .  6.5 

Haiti .  1.5 

Honduras .  4.1 

Mexico .  38.6 

Nicaragua .  0.1 

Panama .  3.6 

Dominican  Republic .  5.1 


Sub-total . .  83.4 


Total  Latin  America  a  .  .  .  585.0 


Sources  and  methods:  See  Explanatory  Notes. 
a  Including  estimate  for  Paraguay. 


(c)  Industrial  equipment  and  machinery 
(Continued) 


4.9 

5.2 

7.0 

7.0 

6.5 

5.4 

6.4 

5.4 

3.5 

2.1 

2.5 

5.9 

4.5 

3.4 

3.3 

8.8 

109.5 

122.6 

156.8 

149.6 

2.7 

2.5 

3.1 

5.4 

4.6 

3.3 

3.1 

5.1 

6.5 

5.2 

5.0 

13.4 

192.6 

203.7 

259.2 

280.3 

1  048.9 

903.0 

I  191.8 

I  297.2 

(d)  Transport  equipment  and 

MACHINERY 

51.5 

33.5 

46.6 

63.8 

6.1 

3.3 

6.1 

7.6 

91.2 

89.2 

188.5 

187.7 

20.2 

40.8 

38.7 

44.4 

37.7 

15.2 

19.4 

20.3 

4.9 

5.3 

9.1 

6.6 

15.2 

22.8 

38.7 

22.7 

11.1 

16.2 

19.0 

15.0 

85.5 

59.7 

53.1 

78.5 

325.6 

287.1 

420.8 

449.2 

0.8 

0.8 

1.2 

2.5 

17.1 

15.6 

21.7 

19.6 

2.6 

3.3 

3.8 

3.1 

7.7 

5.8 

6.9 

4.1 

1.3 

1.5 

2.3 

2.4 

3.6 

3.5 

4.7 

7.1 

32.8 

33.6 

62.2 

73.3 

0.3 

0.9 

1.1 

1.6 

3.6 

3.1 

3.0 

2.8 

3.0 

3.1 

3.9 

8.8 

72.8 

71.2 

110.8 

125.3 

398.4 

358.3 

531.6 

574.5 

6.5 

8.1 

8.1 

9.8 

7.0 

6.5 

11.4 

18.5 

6.3 

5.3 

4.1 

4.8 

6.6 

4.0 

4.3 

5.9 

151.6 

161.3 

170.3 

202.0 

6.2 

7.6 

8.4 

10.2 

5.7 

8.7 

7.1 

8.3 

14.0 

14.2 

16.8 

18.6 

263.2 

282.1 

307.4 

361.5 

1  173.9 

1  190.6 

1  194.5 

1  319.4 

84.3 

50.2 

53.5 

63.4 

2.9 

3.2 

6.0 

5.7 

78.3 

91.7 

121.0 

79.6 

54.7 

67.8 

121.9 

71.5 

23.6 

17.2 

28.6 

31.1 

6.9 

10.5 

10.4 

9.0 

24.9 

21.2 

19.0 

27.2 

16.2 

21.3 

17.0 

13.1 

78.1 

90.3 

104.6 

115.9 

370.9 

375.0 

484.4 

417.7 

2.7 

1.7 

1.9 

2.1 

9.1 

9.3 

9.9 

11.7 

3.1 

4.3 

5.1 

6.3 

3.5 

4.0 

7.2 

5.6 

2.1 

2.2 

1.7 

1.9 

9.2 

6.1 

7.2 

8.1 

61.6 

57.5 

71.4 

84.0 

1.6 

3.0 

4.3 

2.8 

3.5 

4.1 

4.3 

5.3 

7.6 

5.9 

6.3 

6.9 

104.0 

98.1 

119.3 

134.7 

474.9 

473.1 

603.7 

552.4 
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Table  26 

LATIN  AMERICA:  IMPORTS  BY  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITY-GROUPS 
(Millions  of  dollars  at  19 SO  prices) 


Group 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Consumer  goods 

(a)  Non-durable  . 

(b)  Durable  .  .  . 

1  057.0 
491.7 

960.3 

355.1 

1  025.2 
357.8 

1  110.8 
592.6 

1  104.1 
449.4 

1  056.0  1  161.3 

360.9  399.1 

1  131.6 
472.2 

1  142.8 
495.1 

1  318.4 
523.1 

Sub-total.  .  . 

1  548.7 

I  315.4 

I  383.0 

1  703.4 

1  553.5 

1.416.9  1  560.4 

1  603.8 

I  637.9 

1  841.5 

Fuels.  .  .  . 

396.7 

383.2 

429.1 

537.0 

580.2 

592.6 

697.8 

723.4 

773.3 

739.4 

Raw  materials  and  intermediate  products 

(a)  Metallic  .... 

(b)  Non-metallic . 

389.8 

1  285.3 

351.7 

1  237.6 

373.5 

1  433.6 

514.2 

1  715.9 

424.6 

1  485.2 

358.1  488.9 

1  519.4  1  799.2 

489.6 
1  851.0 

534.8 

1  762.0 

627.0 

2  099.6 

Sub-total.  .  . 

1  675.1 

1  589.3 

I  807.1 

2  230.1 

1  909,8 

I  877.5  2  288.1 

2  340.6 

2  296.8 

2  726.6 

Capital  goods 

(a)  Construction  Materials. 

(b)  Agricultural  Equipment  and  Ma¬ 
chinery  .  .  . 

(c)  Industrial  Equipment  and  Ma¬ 
chinery . 

(b)  Agricultural  Equipment  and  Ma¬ 
chinery . 

337.8 

175.0 

1  199.9 

585.0 

325.3 

162.5 

1  048.9 

398.4 

308.1 

211.8 

903.0 

358.3 

355.2 

234.8 

191.8 

531.6 

341.2 

208.1 

1  297.2 

574.5 

338.0  388.0 

194.9  265.5 

1  173.9  1  190.6 

474.9  473.1 

362.0 

243.1 

1  194.5 

603.7 

316.0 

224.7 

1  319.4 

552.4 

334.0 

212.4 

1  585.3 

907.7 

Sub-total.  .  . 

2  297.7 

1  935.1 

I  781.2 

2  313.4 

2  421.0 

2  181.7  2  317.2 

2  403.3 

2  412.5 

3  039.4 

Miscellaneous .  . 

5.4 

5.1 

5.4 

7.9 

6.4 

7.0' 

7.8 

13.3 

27.0 

15.5 

Total  Latin  America 

5  923.6 

5  228.1 

5  405.8 

6  791,8 

6  470.9 

6  075.7  6  871.3 

7  084.4 

7  147.5 

8  362.4 

Sottuciss  and  methods  :  See  Explanatory  Notes. 

a  Including  some  imports  into  Cuba  (and  in 

1956,  Guatemala)  not  all 

ocated  to  5 

specific  groups. 

Table  27 

LATIN  AMERICA:  IMPORTS  BY 

COUNTRIES 

(Millions  of  dollars  at  1950  prices) 

Country 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

-  1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Argentina . 

Bolivia . 

Brazil . 

Colombia  .... 

Chile . 

Ecuador . 

Peru . 

Uruguay . 

Venezuela . 

1  6293 

37.9 

1  017.6 

324.6 
263.8 

44.6  b 

146.6 
162.2  b 

819.6 

1  093.5 
92.7 

999.2 

267.8 
305.5 

45.3  b 
170.0 

151.9  b 

775.2 

964.2 

64.2 

1  096.8 

364.7 

247.9 
48.1 

175.6 

200.9 

668.8 

1  224.6 

93.4 
1  681.7 

360.6 
287.2 

59.5 
254.9 

253.7 

699.8 

821.3 
95.6 
1  623.2 

376.7 
295.1 

61.8 

256.8 

206.9 
760.7 

718.0 

77.1 

1  227.4 
528.2 

284.4 
70.9 

275.9 

212.5 
836.1 

886.4 
74.9 

1  524.7 

609.7 
290.6 
121.1 
249.3 

296.5 

920.8 

1  043.7 

93.0 

1  274.4 

656.3  , 
330.2 

c  106.5  c 

290.1 

c  229.1  c 

999.5 

968.0  a 
88.3  * 

1  188.7 

558.2 
293.8 

92.2  * 
342.0 

186.0  c 

1  069.0 

1  197.8  a 
85.3  * 

1  450.4 

422.2 

367.8 
103.5  * 

375.9 

194.2  c 

1  558.1 

Sub-total  <3.  .  . 

4  527.1 

3  934.5 

3  853.0 

4  943.2 

4  530.7 

4  258.3 

5  011.9 

5  059.2 

4  813.6 

5  785.1 

Costa  Rica . 

Cuba . 

El  Salvador . 

Guatemala . 

Haiti  e . 

Honduras  e . 

Mexico . 

Nicaragua . 

Panama . 

Dominican  Republic  .  . 

36.8 

484.9 

36.6 

61.7 

27.4 

39.6 

530.9 

23.6 

69.8 

65.2 

40.5 

455.5 

37.3 

66.2 

29.4 

38.2 
486.3 

22.9 

69.3 

48.0 

46.0 

607.7 
48.3 

71.2 

36.2 

39.2 

555.7 
28.6 

70.3 
49.6 

51.2 

672.3 

56.1 

74.0 

38.8 
44.5 

748.2 

31.8 
70.7 
61.0 

59.5 

663.2 
61.3 

67.7 

44.8 

56.5 

768.3 

43.6 
78.5 

96.8 

69.1 
544.3 

65.2 

72.5 

42.2 
60.9 

748.8 

51.1 

75.6 

87.7 

74.6 

569.8 
80.0 

79.3 
43.8 

51.4 

722.8 

69.7 
80.0 
88.0 

79.9 

617.7 

84.3 

100.6 

35.2 

61.2 

787.0 

70.7 

83.7 

104.9 

82.3 
729.3 

93.6 
125.6 

41.7 

63.6 

930.5 

65.4 

91.4 

110.5 

89.2 
799.9 

98.3 
135.8 

32.0 

70.8 

1  056.9 
74.0 
104.4 
116.0 

Sub-total . 

1  396.5 

I  293.6 

1  552.8 

I  848.6 

940.2 

I  817.4 

1  859.4 

2  025.2 

2  333.9 

2  577.3 

Total  Latin  America  <3. 

5923.6 

5  228.1 

5  405.8 

6  791.8 

6  470.9 

6  075.7 

6  871.3 

7  084.4 

7  147.5 

8  362.4 

a  Values  calculated  at  1955  prices  and  converted  into  1950  prices, 

b  Values  calculated  at  1948  prices  and  converted  into  1950  prices, 

c  Based  on  a  limited  selection  of  items, 
d  Including  estimate  for  Paraguay, 
e  Non-calendar  years. 
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Table  28 


LATIN  AMERICA:  EXPORTS  BY  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITY  GROUPS 
(Millions  of  dollars  at  1950  prices) 


1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Vegetable  products 

4  091.8 

3  820.2 

3  726.9 

3  847.3 

3  428.0 

4  043.1 

3  8 37.6 

4  043.6 

4  212.4 

4102.6 

Of  which:  Brazil  .  .  .  . 
Cuba  .  .  . 
Argentina .  . 
Colombia .  . 
Mexico.  .  . 
Peru.  .  .  . 

1  739.5 

703.7 

458.7 
397.2 

138.7 

87.6 

1  638.4 

588.6 
336.3 

386.7 

212.8 
85.7 

1  299.6 

613.8 

568.8 
322.3 
257.1 
101.5 

1  418.3 
652.9 
523.6 
347.3 
267.0 
91.0 

1  181.8 

605.1 
236.3 

360.2 

301.5 

112.6 

1  293.8 

652.7 

523.7 
474.3 
326.6 
136.5 

1  151.5 
513.8 

646.2 

413.3 
340.1 
135.7 

1  338.7 
570.5 
472.0 

422.7 
431.2 

140.7 

1  401.6 

649.6 

476.7 
370.6 
479.1 
157.5 

1  279.7 
721.2 

547.7 
349.9 

370.7 
143.0 

Animal  products 

916.7 

690.0 

861.6 

551.8 

582.4 

762.0 

620.2 

642.9 

832,8 

704.3 

Of  which:  Argentina.  . 

Uruguay  .  . 

666.9 

157.5 

447.0 

151.7 

537.4 

236.8 

334.3 

128.4 

357.7 

163.1 

438.8 

237.4 

369.9 

186.3 

422.0 

157.0 

546.1 

210.0 

515.1 

118.8 

Fuels 

I  131.2 

1  099.5 

1  251.9 

1410.6 

I  469.6 

1  438.2 

1  553.7 

1  730.7 

1  967.5 

2  160.3 

Of  which:  Venezuela  . 

Colombia.  . 

1  013.3 

47.0 

993.7 

58.9 

1  122.5 
67.4 

1  271.3 
71.7 

1  341.3 
73.7 

1  310.1 

76.4 

1  414.6 
72.3 

1  595.6 
61.1 

1  827.8 
70.4 

2  031.2 
68.1 

Mineral  products 

567.1 

543.3 

547.9 

531.7 

569.8 

574.6 

639.4 

669.6 

726.0 

791.6 

Of  which:  Chile.  .  .  . 

Mexico.  .  . 
Bolivia.  .  . 
Peru.  .  .  . 

274.9 

139.2 

99.7 

30.9 

241.1 

153.0 

93.6 

34.3 

232.7 

159.4 

88.5 

39.5 

228.9 

121.8 

96.5 

51.6 

237.0 

128.9 

95.2 

55.1 

214.4 

137.4 
95.3 

60.9 

253.4 

145.4 
80.9 
74.2 

260.1 

139.2 

81.5 

81.3 

271.0 

142.2 

86.8 

92.9 

288.4 

144.6 
72.8 

100.7 

Other  products.  .  .  . 

181.2 

188.8 

189.4 

234.0 

212.9 

225.6 

221.9 

324.1 

347.1 

447.1 

Total  Latin  America  . 

6  888.0 

6  341.8 

6  5771 

6575.4 

6  262.7 

7  043.5 

6  872.8 

7  410.9 

8  085.8 

8  205.9 

a  Derivatives  are  included 
Sources  and  methods:  See 

only  for  Venezuela. 
Explanatory  Notes. 

Table  29 

LATIN  AMERICA:  EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES 

(Millions  of  dollars  at  1950  prices) 

Country 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Argentina . 

Bolivia . 

Brazil . 

Colombia . 

Chile . 

Ecuador . 

Paraguay . 

Peru . 

Uruguay . .  • 

Venezuela . 

1132.5 

99.7 

1  801.7 
453.0 

329.9 
52.6 
28.1 

155.4 

183.9 

1  066.1 

805.4 

93.6 

1  689.0 

453.6 

296.6 
42.0 
31.2 

157.2 

199.2 

1  031.3 

1  144.9 
88.5 

1  346.6 
395.6 
283.9 
64.7 
33.1 
185.1 
254.3 

1  160.7 

885.4 

96.5 

1  467.9 

433.8 

295.8 
54.8 
27.2 

186.3 

161.8 

1  315.7 

626.4 

95.2 

1  212.2 

439.1 

306.6 

70.7 

23.3 

209.5 
202.4 

1  403.9 

992.8 

95.3 

1  349.2 

557.4 

278.9 

65.4 
26.9 

233.4 
272.2 

1  384.3 

1  036.0 
80.9 

1  189.7 
491.6 
308.9 
72.8 
24.0 
254.0 
244.4 

1  498.6 

939.4 

81.5 

1  384.2 

490.6 
315.2 

76.2 

23.9 

269.7 
215.9 

1  702.3 

1  077.3 
86.8 

1  450.2 
450.8 
326.2 
78.8 
31.1 
301.6 
266.3 

1  958.5 

1  157.7 
72.8  4 

1  336.9 
424.8 

344.5 
92.0 
28.4 

304.0 

146.6 

2  200.8 

Sub-total . 

5  302.9 

4  799.1 

4957.2 

4925.4 

4  589.3 

5  255.6 

5  200.8 

5  498.9 

6  027.6 

6  108.5 

Costa  Rica . 

Cuba . 

El  Salvador . 

Guatemala . 

Haiti  a . 

Honduras  a . 

Mexico . 

Nicaragua . 

Panama . 

Dominican  Republic  . 

60.5 
747.1 

63.7 
90.3 

36.5 
57.0 

410.6 

20.7 
23.0 

75.7 

57.3 

632.5 
73.5 

78.7 

38.3 

55.4 

479.5 

16.3 

22.8 

88.4 

53.7 

668.0 

68.4 
78.9 
37.0 

56.2 
524.5 

26.3 
21.0 

86.5 

53.5 

715.5 

64.4 
72.9 

36.4 

52.3 

515.5 

26.3 

21.6 
91.6 

65.8 

670.8 

67.7 
78.4 

39.7 

57.9 

532.9 
33.0 
20.6 

106.6 

68.0 

742.0 

69.0 

80.8 

31.2 

53.9 

576.1 

36.3 

23.2 

107.4 

62.0 

599.6 

65.6 

75.5 
37.0 
53.1 

613.8 

37.8 

24.6 
103.0 

63.8 

670.2 

76.9 
81.8 

29.9 

36.7 
755.0 

53.7 

29.7 

114.3 

47.4 
759.9 

82.2 

86.0 

37.4 

47.5 
802.2 

41.9 

25.3 

128.4 

62.3 

841.6 

99.1 
86.8 
28.6 
55.5 

716.3 

49.2 

31.4 

126.6 

Sub-total . 

I  585.1 

1  542.7 

I  620.5 

I  650.0 

1  673.4 

1  787.9 

1  672.0 

1912.0 

2  058.2 

2  097.4 

Total  Latin  America 

6  888.0 

6  341.8 

6  577.7 

6  575.4 

6  262.7 

7  043.5 

6  872.8 

7  410. 9 

8  085.8 

8  205.9 

Sources  and  methods:  See  Explanatory  Notes  and  footnotes  to  table  16, 


a  Non-calendar  years. 
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Table  30 

EXPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  PRODUCTS 
(a)  Quantities  in  thousand  tons 


Country 

Tropical  products 

Brazil . 

Colombia . 

Costa  Rica  .  .  .  . 

Ecuador . 

Guatemala  .  .  .  . 

Honduras . 

Panama . 

Total . 


Brazil . 

Cuba . 

Peru . 

Dominican  Republic 

Total . 


Brazil . 

Colombia . 

Costa  Rica . 

Ecuador . 

El  Salvador . 

Guatemala . 

Haiti . 

Honduras . 

Mexico . 

Nicaragua . 

Peru . 

Dominican  Republic  .  . 
Venezuela . 

Total . 


Brazil . 

Costa  Rica . 

Ecuador . 

Dominican  Republic  .  . 
Venezuela . 

Total . 


Brazil  .  . 
El  Salvador 
Mexico.  . 
Nicaragua. 
Paraguay  . 
Peru.  .  . 

Total  . 


Other  agricultural  products 

Argentina . 

Uruguay . 

Total . 


Argentina.  . 
Uruguay  .  . 

Total  .  . 


Argentina . 

See  notes  at  end  of  table. 


1948  1950  1951  1952  1953  1954  1955  1956  1957 


162.8 

151.8 

89.5 

143.8 

190.5 

222.0 

99.6 

169.6 

273.4 

160.2 

276.4 

262.1 

164.1 

145.6 

1  256.3 

I  255.1 

361.2 

23.6 

5  893.6 

5  147.7 

351.4 

290.5 

384.0 

438.1 

6  990.2 

5  899.9 

1  049.5 

890.1 

335.3 

268.8 

23.5 

19.1 

19.5 

20.2 

60.3 

69.3 

48.6 

54.9 

22.7 

26.2 

3.2 

6.8 

31.4 

46.0 

14.5 

21.0 

1.0 

1.0 

11.5 

12.9 

35.9 

18.6 

1  656.9 

1  454.9 

71.68 

132.00 

4.30 

4.39 

16.66 

26.78 

25.72 

25.78 

17.98 

15.65 

136.34 

204.60 

258.70 

128.85 

3.33 

3.80 

48.83 

162.64 

— 

3.31 

8.41 

12.67 

51.83 

73.13 

371.10 

384.40 

357.3 

92.2 

212.4 

124.4 

449.5 

336.8 

2  173.9 

2  767.1 

8.6 

2.3 

2  182.5 

2  769.4 

2  533.7 

793.6 

Bananas 


190.3 

213.8 

178.7 

239.2 

210.7 

188.1 

218.5 

154.5 

152.6 

196.2 

195.7 

209.6 

215.9 

191.2 

216.0 

412.0 

355.0 

355.3 

329.4 

232.0 

315.4 

246.5 

429.8 

406.4 

492.2 

612.6 

578.9 

677.6 

124.1 

95.1 

170.0 

153.0 

134.5 

124.8 

129.8 

241.7 

261.7 

248.4 

221.6 

133.8 

181.4 

261.5 

142.2 

118.9 

184.6 

221.7 

275.1 

247.8 

289.6 

1  315.3 

1  683.9 

1  739.3 

1  878.7 

1  905.7 

I  768.9 

2  083.6 

Sugar 

19.4 

44.3 

255.9 

161.8 

573.3 

18.7 

424.9 

5  465.2 

5  033.2 

5  465.4 

4  143.9 

4  601.4 

5  327.6 

5  297.0 

263.8 

284.8 

408.4 

422.2 

482.9 

428.3 

481.9 

547.5 

553.5 

508.0 

574.6 

694.0 

663.3 

6230.3 

5  909.8 

6  683.2 

5  235.9 

6  232.2 

6  468.6 

.  .  . 

Coffee 

981.5 

949.3 

933.7 

655.1 

821.7 

1  008.3 

859.2 

287.9 

301.9 

397.9 

345.2 

352.0 

304.1 

289.4 

19.0 

21.2 

28.1 

23.5 

28.3 

22.8 

29.3 

16.6 

20.0 

18.1 

21.0 

23.1 

24.5 

29.2 

65.9 

66.9 

65.9 

62.2 

71.8 

50.8 

107.7 

50.1 

61.0 

56.6 

52.1 

59.2 

63.2 

61.7 

25.4 

31.3 

23.1 

31.8 

19.6 

31.1 

17.3  * 

6.8 

8.6 

12.3 

9.6 

9.3 

10.7 

12.2  * 

51.5 

52.3 

73.4 

68.7 

83.5 

74.0 

88.8 

16.1 

18.9 

18.8 

17.1 

19.1 

16.9 

24.6 

2.2 

2.6 

4.7 

4.6 

6.8 

7.1 

4.2 

14.2 

26.3 

20.1 

23.6 

24.4 

26.4 

21.7 

18.9 

30.3 

44.5 

26.0 

30.8 

23.4 

28.2 

I  556.1 

1  590.6 

I  697.2 

I  340.5 

1  549.6 

I  663.3 

1  573.5 

Cacao 

96.13 

58.24 

108.69 

120.97 

121.93 

125.84 

109.68 

3.20 

8.44 

6.75 

9.42 

9.48 

6.25 

7.16 

24.07 

23.28 

22.58 

29.74 

24.41 

29.23 

26.75 

22.77 

22.44 

24.75 

20.49 

22.62 

17.51 

23.96 

14.35 

15.11 

17.15 

16.31 

16.05 

18.53 

14.98 

160.52 

127.51 

179.92 

196.93 

194.49 

197.36 

182.53 

Cotton 

143.41 

28.13 

139.52 

309.49 

175.71 

142.93 

66.18 

3.42 

6.52 

8.60 

8.39 

13.92 

29.60 

27.00 

178.01 

229.85 

234.31 

259.42 

352.42 

421.89 

283.9 

4.37 

9.53 

12.78 

23.22 

43.97 

36.34 

34.88 

8.80 

13.97 

16.27 

11.65 

9.47 

10.29 

8  94 

62.35 

82.74 

89.54 

84.23 

85.06 

109.02 

81.81 

400.36 

370.74 

501.02 

696.40 

680.55 

750.07 

502.71 

Meat 


134.5 

101.6 

139.7 

81.0 

163.4 

79.0 

162.0 

82.4 

260.3 

12.0 

319.6 

53.1 

327.4 

64.3 

236.1 

220.7 

242.4 

244.4 

272.3 

372.7 

391.7 

Wheat 

2  454.9  62.8 

43.0  54.4 

2  527.2 

2  942.6 
161.2 

3  616.7 
411.5 

2  525.6 
418.8 

2  660.0 
135.8 

2  497.9 

117.2 

2  527.2 

3  103.8 

4  028.2 

2  944.4 

2  795.8 

Maize 

297.9 

652.3 

1  083.1 

2  184.8 

362.4 

1  065.2 

788.6 
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Table  30  (Continued) 

EXPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  PRODUCTS 
(a)  Quantities  in  thousand  tons 


Country 

ms 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Hides 

Argentina . 

139.9 

204.0 

110.4 

150.1 

120.6 

124.2 

143.7 

170.0 

173.7 

Brazil . 

57.6 

54.1 

52.4 

18.8 

30.9 

21.3 

15.0 

13.1 

14.3 

Paraguay . 

11.1 

11.8 

4.8 

9.0 

6.9 

5.8 

6.8 

10.0 

7.8 

Uruguay . 

.  .  30.4 

43.1 

26.7 

43.4 

39.9 

32.2 

28.3 

34.7 

26.3 

T  otal . 

.  .  239.0 

313.0 

194.3 

221.3 

198.3 

183.5 

193,8 

227.8 

222.1 

Quebracho 

Argentina . 

.  .  131.2 

207.3 

217.9 

162.1 

171.2 

132.0 

120.1 

117.3 

121.8 

Paraguay . 

.  .  28.5 

38.7 

36.2 

27.9 

31.6 

21.3 

30.0 

36.7 

29.5 

Total . 

.  .  159.7 

246.0 

254.1 

190.0 

202.8 

153.3 

150.1 

154.0 

151.3 

Wool 

Argentina . 

.  .  181.8 

142.1 

59.7 

106.1 

155.1 

97.7 

109.2 

109.0 

87.6 

Uruguay . 

.  .  55.7 

90.0 

33.6 

45.7 

79.5 

53.6 

49.4 

63.8 

27.8 

Total . 

.  .  237.5 

232.1 

93.3 

151.8 

234.6 

151.3 

158.6 

172.8 

115.4 

Linseed  oil 

Argentina . 

.  .  46.4 

205.9 

258.0 

27.7 

112.5 

244.9 

155.8 

61.0 

140.7 

Uruguay . 

.  .  26.7 

23.6 

20.4 

24.6 

35.9 

34.5 

23.6 

14.1 

25.7 

Total . 

.  .  73.1 

229.5 

278.4 

52.3 

148.4 

279.4 

179.4 

75.1 

166.4 

Minerals 

Nitrate 

Chile . 

1  697 

1  664 

1  598 

1  321 

1  234 

1  575 

1  322 

1  217 

1  252 

Iron  ore 

Brazil . 

.  .  599.3 

890.1 

1  320.0 

1  569.8 

1  547.2 

1  678.4 

2  564.6 

2  744.9 

3  526.7 

Chile . 

.  .  2  625.1 

2  595.9 

2  686.6 

1  827.5 

2  441.6 

1  719.9 

1  236.6 

1  471.4 

3  074.0 

Peru . 

.  .  — 

— 

— 

— 

553.2 

1  169.3 

1  019.3 

1  629.7 

2  226.8 

Total . 

.  .  3  224.4 

3  486.0 

4  006.6 

3  397.3 

4  542.0 

4  567.6 

4  820.5 

5  846.0 

8  827.5 

Copper 

Chile . 

.  .  431.5 

339.3 

319.4 

364.9 

318.8 

375.2 

412.1 

452.2 

441.1 

Mexico . 

.  .  65.2 

69.8 

71.3 

77.7 

88.4 

84.8 

79.8 

78.5 

56.8 

Peru . 

.  .  17.7 

27.2 

33.8 

32.5 

31.9 

37.5 

41.3 

44.0 

50.6 

Total . 

.  .  514.4 

436.3 

424.5 

475.1 

439.1 

497.5 

533.2 

574.7 

548.5 

Lead 

Mexico . 

.  .  236.6 

261.6 

179.5 

206.0 

207.2 

203.8 

184.8 

155.9 

168.8 

Peru . 

.  .  46.4 

60.3 

82.0 

90.2 

105.6 

107.1 

107.1 

120.9 

119.6 

Total . 

.  .  283.0 

321.9 

261.5 

296.2 

312.8 

310.9 

291.9 

276.8 

288.4 

Zinc 

282.0 

275.1 

303.7 

382.4 

339.5 

347.2 

369.7 

371.1 

337.8 

Peru . 

.  .  49.0 

74.7 

99.1 

113.0 

97.8 

112.5 

146.6 

143.9 

146.6 

Total . 

.  .  331.0 

349.8 

402.8 

495.4 

437.3 

459.7 

516.3 

515.0 

484.4 

Tin 

Bolivia . 

.  .  37.93 

31.71 

33.66  32.47 

35.38 

29.29 

28.37 

27.44 

28.24 

Petroleum  a 

.  .  2  646.0 

4  016.0 

4  598.0 

4  451.0 

4  608.0 

4  338.0 

3  594.0 

3  958.0 

3  878.0 

.  .  195.9 

136.2 

137.4 

115.5 

171.6 

178.7 

194.2 

116.0 

165.8 

2  435.0 

2  317.0 

2  351.0 

2  196.0 

2  337.0 

3  432.0 

4  064.0 

3  843.0 

2  052.6 

310.3 

374.0 

334.0 

343.0 

308.5 

304.0 

312.9 

364.0 

235.0 

Venezuela . 

68  611.0 

76  007.0 

86  083.0 

90  822.0 

88  710.0 

95.788.0 

108  039.0 

123  774.0 

137  538.0 

Total . 

.  .  74  198.2 

82  850.2 

93  503.4 

97  927.5 

96  135.1 

104  040.7 

116  204.1 

132  055.0 

143  869.4 

See  notes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  30  (Continued) 

EXPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  PRODUCTS 
(b)  Values  in  million  dollars 


Country 

1948 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Tropical  products 

Brazil . 

5.6 

9.0 

12.0 

Bananas 

13.9 

9.2 

11.3 

10.3 

12.4 

13.3 

Colombia . 

6.1 

9.6 

8.7 

9.2 

11.5 

13.2 

16.8 

28.1 

23.1 

Costa  Rica . 

22.2 

31.5 

34.4 

38.4 

35.8 

35.8 

33.2 

25.7 

32.3 

Ecuador . 

2.8 

7.9 

11.3 

21.4 

23.7 

27.7 

36.8 

36.5 

34.6 

Guatemala . 

27.4 

18.9 

14.2 

11.7 

23.1 

20.3 

17.0 

17.4 

13.3 

Honduras . 

37.3 

42.7 

40.4 

43.9 

39.4 

39.8 

27.0 

33.2 

45.3 

Panama . 

14.7 

16.3 

16.3 

13.0 

16.3 

22.1 

26.2 

22.3 

26.6 

Total . 

161.1 

135.9 

137.3 

151.5 

159.0 

170.2 

167.3 

181.8 

188.5 

Brazil . 

37.6 

3.3 

3.5 

Sugar 

5.1 

21.9 

12.4 

46.9 

1.6 

45.9 

Cuba . 

585.6 

550.9 

631.5 

537.3 

502.4 

401.3 

437.0 

492.0 

599.4 

Peru . 

34.4 

29.7 

34.2 

32.8 

34.6 

32.7 

36.9 

32.8 

Dominican  Republic . 

42.0 

42.4 

60.9 

53.0 

43.5 

37.5 

41.9 

52.9 

76.9 

Total . 

699.7 

626.4 

730.1 

628.2 

602.4 

493.8 

562.7 

579.3 

.  .  . 

Brazil . 

490.7 

865.5 

1  058.1 

Coffee 

1  045.3 

1  088.3 

948.1 

843.9 

1  029.8 

845.5 

Colombia . 

225.4 

307.9 

356.5 

379.9 

492.3 

550.2 

487.4 

413.1 

391.4 

Costa  Rica . 

14.2 

17.8 

22.2 

24.3 

33.6 

35.1 

37.4 

33.8 

40.6 

Ecuador . 

7.1 

18.9 

15.8 

20.2 

18.9 

27.6 

23.1 

29.3 

29.7 

El  Salvador . 

36.2 

61.8 

76.1 

77.6 

76.6 

92.0 

91.5 

87.4 

142.6 

Guatemala . 

30.7 

52.8 

58.5 

71.6 

68.2 

74.2 

75.5 

91.9 

82.3 

Haiti . 

10.8 

20.5 

26.0 

32.7 

25.1 

43.6 

23.0 

33.4 

20.2 

Honduras . 

1.2 

3.2 

6.0 

9.1 

12.8 

12.8 

11.0 

11.5 

14.2 

Mexico . 

18.2 

38.6 

46.5 

47.1 

66.3 

70.7 

82.3 

83.4 

108.8 

Nicaragua . 

8.5 

17.3 

18.5 

21.7 

21.3 

25.1 

27.9 

23.2 

25.3 

Peru . 

0.6 

1.0 

2.4 

2.8 

5.3 

7.1 

8.0 

3.9 

Dominican  Republic . 

5.6 

12.3 

15.1 

26.4 

22.5 

31.0 

28.3 

32.8 

25.1 

Venezuela . 

21.3 

16.4 

19.4 

34.2 

47.2 

33.2 

37.0 

30.7 

34.3 

Total . 

870.3 

1  434.0 

1  721.0 

I  792.8 

1  978.3 

1  950.7 

1  776.3 

1  909.2 

Brazil . 

58.0 

78.7 

69.4 

Cacao 

41.5 

75.2 

135.6 

90.9 

67.2 

69.7 

Costa  Rica . 

3.4 

2.0 

1.9 

4.2 

4.0 

8.3 

5.9 

2.9 

3.9 

Ecuador . 

13.3 

18.4 

17.8 

17.0 

15.6 

34.1 

18.7 

17.4 

18.4 

Dominican  Republic . 

17.0 

14.6 

16.0 

14.7 

15.4 

23.4 

16.8 

8.9 

13.5 

Venezuela . 

14.7 

11.1 

10.7 

11.1 

12.3 

14.2 

10.3 

11.2 

10.0 

Total . 

106.4 

124.7 

115.9 

88.5 

122.5 

2 15.6 

142.6 

107.6 

115.5 

Brazil . 

184.2 

105.3 

i 

208.0 

Cotton 

34.8 

101.8 

223.1 

131.4 

85.9 

44.2 

El  Salvador . 

2.0 

2.5 

3.8 

5.2 

6.3 

6.5 

9.1 

17.6 

15.7 

Mexico . 

26.3 

87.9 

128.6 

137.3 

129.4 

147.6 

186.5 

194.1 

172.9 

Nicaragua . 

— 

1.8 

5.5 

6.8 

8.4 

16.8 

31.0 

23.6 

21.8 

Paraguay . 

4.1 

6.7 

7.1 

10.1 

13.3 

6.8 

5.5 

5.6 

4.5 

Peru . 

42.8 

67.9 

85.6 

79.3 

65.1 

64.8 

68.1 

85.7 

68.1 

Total . 

259.3 

272.3 

438.6 

273.5 

324.3 

465.6 

431.6 

413.5 

327.2 

Other  agricultural  commodities 

Argentina . 

96.6 

63.2 

47.0 

Meat 

49.4 

70.3 

68.8 

107.4 

129.4 

109.3 

Uruguay . 

44.6 

43.2 

44.6 

40.6 

44.2 

45.5 

7.2 

22.2 

27.5 

Total . 

141.2 

106.4 

9 1.6 

90.0 

114.5 

114.3 

114.6 

151.6 

136.8 

Argentina . 

410.0 

208.3 

200.6 

Wheat 

5.9 

243.6 

205.3 

245.9 

154.9 

158.9 

Uruguay . 

0.9 

0.2 

3.2 

7.6 

— 

10.5 

26.0 

25.1 

7.9 

Total . 

410.9 

208.5 

203.8 

13.5 

243.6 

215.8 

271.9 

180.0 

166.8 

Argentina . 

246.9 

46.2 

28.4 

Maize 

67.0 

75.2 

117.3 

23.3 

63.3 

44.6 

See  notes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  30  (Continued) 

EXPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  PRODUCTS 
(b)  Values  in  million  dollars 


Country 

1948 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Other  agricultural  commodities 

Hides 

Argentina . 

82.8 

115.8 

89.3 

75.6 

55.2 

49.8 

44.3 

49.3 

41.7 

Brazil . 

28.3 

21.2 

29.6 

6.5 

9.4 

6.7 

6.0 

5.1 

5.2 

Paraguay . 

4.3 

3.6 

2.6 

3.3 

2.2 

1.7 

1.4 

2.0 

1.6 

Uruguay . 

21.3 

28.2 

24.9 

22.9 

23.6 

18.1 

14.6 

15.5 

10.8 

Total . 

136.7 

168.8 

146.4 

108.3 

90.4 

76.2 

66.3 

71.8 

59.3 

Quebracho 

Argentina . 

24.3 

32.6 

40.7 

36.1 

38.6 

30.1 

27.2 

26.3 

24.8 

Paraguay . 

5.2 

5.7 

5.6 

5.1 

5.5 

4.0 

5.6 

6.5 

4.5 

Total . 

29.5 

38.3 

46.3 

41.2 

44.1 

34.1 

32.8 

32.8 

29.3 

Wool 

Argentina . 

103.9 

177.7 

176.4 

119.0 

181.5 

121.2 

124.0 

123.8 

117.1 

Uruguay . 

66.1 

152.7 

96.5 

68.3 

127.3 

92.6 

74.2 

88.1 

43.4 

Total . 

170.0 

330.4 

272.9 

187. 3 

308.8 

213.8 

198.2 

211.9 

160.5 

Linseed  oil 

Argentina . 

29.8 

64.1 

96.3 

12.1 

25.0 

41.4 

29.0 

19.0 

32.6 

Uruguay . 

15.9 

7.5 

8.9 

8.4 

7.8 

5.3 

4.9 

3.0 

5.8 

Total . 

45.7 

71.6 

105.2 

20.5 

32.8 

46.7 

33.9 

22.0 

38.4 

Minerals 

Nitrate 

Chile . 

53.7 

70.8 

67.9 

57.8 

54.7 

67.7 

56.3 

48.6 

44.3 

Iron  ore 

Brazil . 

3.3 

6.6 

12.9 

23.6 

22.8 

21.6 

30.0 

35.1 

47.9 

Chile . 

5.9 

6.7 

8.0 

8.2 

12.9 

7.9 

6.1 

12.5 

21.2 

Peru . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6.4 

12.9 

8.0 

14.8 

23.4 

Total . 

9.2 

13.3 

20.8 

31.8 

42.1 

42.4 

44.0 

62.5 

92.6 

Copper 

Chile . 

198.6 

143.4 

171.0 

261.4 

233.4 

237.5 

314.6 

388.0 

288.8 

Peru . 

15.1 

24.9 

31.6 

41.1 

40.3 

37.4 

46.5 

52.3 

29.9 

Mexico . 

7.1 

10.2 

15.3 

17.1 

17.4 

20.0 

29.3 

33.6 

37.6 

Total . 

220.8 

178.4 

217.9 

319.5 

291.2 

294.9 

390.4 

473.9 

356.3 

Lead 

Mexico . 

80.2 

60.6 

66.1 

73.6 

51.9 

54.7 

52.7 

47.7 

54.3 

Peru . 

14.6 

12.3 

23.6 

23.9 

22.5 

23.7 

26.2 

31.3 

29.3 

Total . 

94.8 

72.9 

89.7 

97.5 

74.4 

78.3 

78.9 

79.0 

83.6 

Zinc 

Mexico . 

24.9 

25.0 

39.6 

47.5 

20.8 

18.3 

23.0 

28.3 

44.0 

Peru . 

6.4 

10.5 

15.1 

15.0 

7.6 

9.1 

13.8 

14.1 

15.1 

Total . 

31.3 

35.5 

54.7 

62.6 

28.4 

27.4 

36.9 

42.5 

59.1 

Tin 

Bolivia . 

80.2 

63.6 

93.4 

84.7 

72.6 

60.1 

57.3 

59.3 

57.3 

Petroleum  a 

Colombia . 

45.1 

64.8 

73.6 

71.5 

76.3 

75.8 

61.5 

69.9 

76.3 

Ecuador . 

2.0 

1.4 

1.4 

1.0 

1.6 

1.5 

1.6 

1.0  * 

19.1 

Mexico . 

28.7 

26.1 

29.9 

30.7 

25.7 

39.1 

50.4 

52.4 

32.1 

6.2 

7.3 

4.4 

4.6 

4.9 

5.0 

5.0 

5.7 

Venezuela . 

997.1 

1  122.5 

1  304.9 

1  377.8 

1  359.0 

1  593.1 

1  800.3 

1  984.5 

2  175.6 

Total . 

1  079.0 

1  222.0 

1  414.3 

1  485.6 

1  467.5 

I  714.4 

I  918.8 

2  113.4 

Sources  and  methods:  See  Explanatory  Notes. 
a  Derivatives  are  included  only  for  Venezuela. 
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Table  33 

WORLD  MARKET  FOR  PRINCIPAL  LATIN  AMERICAN  EXPORTS 

(Indices:  1955  =  100) 


Weight- 

Commodity  ing  1950  1951  1952  1953  1954  1955  1956  1957 

1955 


(a) 

Annual 

A:  Tropical  commodities 

Bananas . 

184 

77 

79 

79 

95 

97 

100 

105 

104 

Sugar  a . 

405 

102 

101 

107 

108 

104 

100 

102 

106 

b 

437 

154 

175 

129 

105 

101 

100 

107 

159 

Coffee  c . 

1  821 

89 

95 

95 

101 

138 

100 

102 

100 

d 

1  052 

82 

91 

88 

93 

124 

100 

115 

99 

Cocoa . 

231 

81 

97 

99 

96 

154 

100 

70 

84 

Cotton  e . 

337 

149 

116 

101 

105 

100 

91 

91 

f 

238 

in  * 

187 

155 

117 

104 

100 

87 

85 

g  .  .  . 

123 

127  * 

100  * 

93  * 

106  * 

100 

119 

120 

Group  total . 

4  828 

109 

102 

101 

123 

100 

102 

103 

B :  Other  agricultural  commodities 

Meat . 

185 

77* 

74  * 

89  * 

87 

100 

80 

81 

Wheat . 

356 

103 

110  * 

106  * 

106 

99 

100 

107 

99 

Maize . 

122 

95 

145 

146 

109 

100 

100 

111 

103 

Quebracho . 

53 

71 

88 

98 

98 

99 

100 

100 

86 

Wool . 

320 

121 

170 

95 

98 

98 

100 

101 

104 

Linseed  oil . 

55 

130 

171 

154 

96 

72 

100 

132 

109 

Group  total . 

1  091 

... 

128 

104 

100 

95 

100 

102 

97 

C.  Non-ferrous  metals 

Copper . 

631 

57 

65 

65 

77 

79 

100 

112 

79 

Lead . 

126 

94 

154 

121 

89 

90 

100 

108 

91 

Zinc . 

60 

113 

146 

132 

89 

89 

100 

110 

93 

Tin . 

93 

101 

135 

126 

101 

97 

100 

106 

101 

Group  total . 

910 

70 

90 

82 

82 

83 

100 

110 

84 

D:  Non-metallic  minerals 

Nitrate . 

69 

101 

106 

111 

109 

103 

100 

99 

96 

Crude  petroleum . 

3  102 

92 

92 

92 

96 

100 

100 

98 

106 

Total  17  commodities  .  . 

10  000 

104 

97 

98 

109 

100 

102 

101 

1956 

1957 

1958 

I 

II  III 

IV 

I 

II  III 

TV 

I 

A:  Tropical  commodities 

Bananas . 

Sugars . 

b . ’ 

Coffee  c . 

d 

Cocoa . 

Cotton  e . 

f 

s . 

Group  total . 

B :  Other  agricultural  commodities 

Meat . 

Wheat . 

Maize . 

Quebracho . 

Wool . 

Linseed  oil . 

Group  total . 

C:  Non-ferrous  metals 

Copper . 

Lead . 

Zinc . 

Tin . 

Group  total .  A 

D:  N on-metallic  minerals 

Nitrate . 

Crude  petroleum . 

Total  17  commodities.  .  . 

Sources  and  methods:  See  Explanatory  Notes. 

a  Exports  to  the  United  States, 
b  Excluding  exports  to  the  United  States. 


(b)  Quarterly 


105 

105 

105 

104 

105 

104 

104 

103 

99 

100 

102 

106 

104 

107 

107 

106 

105 

100 

100 

103 

123 

183 

191 

144 

119 

110 

97 

100 

105 

106 

105 

102 

95 

96 

95 

109 

111 

124 

115 

109 

103 

96 

89 

85 

1 2 

68 

73 

69 

61 

75 

95 

105 

117 

99 

93 

83 

87 

91 

89 

89 

94 

94 

94 

87 

85 

83 

86 

86 

86 

84 

101 

120 

121 

132 

136 

122 

115 

108 

99 

100 

105 

105 

107 

106 

100 

97 

96 

80 

87 

82 

70 

78 

79 

87 

81 

80 

97 

108 

111 

111 

105 

96 

97 

96 

93 

105 

113 

111 

113 

119 

100 

99 

95 

82 

100 

100 

100 

100 

92 

84 

84 

84 

85 

99 

102 

102 

103 

105 

105 

105 

101 

91 

133 

144 

123 

129 

123 

107 

100 

106 

106 

98 

105 

104 

102 

102 

96 

97 

95 

89 

120 

122 

107 

98 

89 

83 

74 

70 

65 

112 

106 

106 

108 

108 

100 

85 

77 

74 

110 

110 

110 

110 

110 

98 

81 

81 

105 

102 

105 

113 

105 

103 

100 

96 

99 

117 

117 

107 

101 

94 

88 

79 

74 

71 

100 

100 

100 

97 

97 

95 

94 

97 

97 

98 

98 

98 

98 

105 

106 

106 

106 

106 

100 

101 

103 

102 

105 

■  103 

100 

98 

96 

c  Santos, 
d  Manizales. 
e  Mexican. 


f  Brazilian. 
g  Peruvian. 


Table  34 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 


(Indices:  1950  rr  100) 


Country 

1948 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 ■ 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

(a)  Annual  average 

Brazil . 

81 

100 

119 

131 

152 

198 

223 

266 

299 

Colombia . 

79 

100 

108 

107 

113 

121 

123 

135 

170 

Costa  Rica . 

89 

100 

103 

93 

88 

92 

95 

96 

96 

Chile . 

75 

100 

132 

162 

200 

313 

552 

905 

1  289 

Guatemala . 

93 

100 

106 

105 

105 

111 

106 

106 

105 

Mexico . 

83 

100 

124 

129 

127 

138 

157 

165 

172 

Nicaragua . 

86 

100 

126 

126 

139 

153 

181 

144 

Paraguay . 

57 

100 

156 

338 

554 

678 

798 

1  066 

1  293 

Peru . 

61 

100 

117 

124 

125 

138 

149 

159 

168 

Dominican  Republic.  . 

120 

100 

111 

114 

114 

107 

108 

107 

117 

Venezuela . 

100 

100 

104 

103 

100 

101 

103 

102 

100 

1956 

1957 

1958 

March 

June 

September 

December 

March 

June 

September 

December 

March 

June 

(b)  Quarterly 

Brazil . 

244 

266 

282 

292 

302 

297 

297 

302 

308 

321 

Colombia . 

128 

134 

139 

147 

156 

177 

179 

183 

188 

198 

Costa  Rica  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

96 

95 

95 

96 

97 

97 

95 

94 

94 

106 

Chile . 

767 

894 

1  008 

1  032 

1  155 

1  313 

1  401 

1  387 

1  536 

1  595 

Guatemala . 

104 

107 

106 

103 

105 

107 

105 

105 

104 

105a 

Mexico . 

166 

165 

163 

165 

167 

171 

175 

176 

178 

181 

Paraguay . 

1  012 

1  087 

1  146 

1  149 

1  273 

1  288 

1  312 

1  340 

1  361 

1  376 

Peru . 

157 

160 

161 

163 

166 

169 

170 

169 

175 

180 

Dominican  Republic.  .  . 

103 

110 

107 

106 

118 

109 

118 

122 

123 

122a 

Venezuela . 

102 

102 

101 

101 

98 

100 

100 

103 

Sources:  Official  publications 

of  each 

country,  and  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics. 

a  May. 

Table  35 

COST  OF 

LIVING  IN 

SELECTED 

COUNTRIES 

(Indices: 

1950  -  100) 

Country 

1948 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

(a)  Annual  average 

Argentina . 

... 

61 

100 

137 

190 

197 

205 

230 

261 

326 

Bolivia . 

66 

100 

114 

143 

286 

640  1 

154 

3  217 

6  937 

Brazil . 

90 

100 

115 

135 

155 

189 

233 

282 

329 

Colombia  . 

78 

100 

109 

107 

115 

125 

124 

132 

152 

Costa  Rica . 

84 

100 

107 

103 

103 

106 

109 

110 

113 

Chile . 

73 

100 

122 

150 

187 

323 

565 

881 

1  173 

Ecuador  a . 

100 

105 

108 

109 

113 

116 

110 

111 

El  Salvador . 

82 

100 

116 

115 

122 

126 

129 

131 

125 

Guatemala . 

87 

100 

104 

102 

105 

108 

110 

111 

109 

Haiti  b . 

92 

100 

93 

96 

98 

102 

Honduras . 

92 

100 

iio 

107 

110 

117 

126 

122 

ii9 

Mexico . 

89 

100 

113 

129 

127 

132 

154 

161 

170 

Paraguay . 

45 

100 

141 

312 

534 

639 

791 

961 

1  113 

Peru . 

78 

100 

110 

118 

129 

135 

142 

150 

161 

Dominican  Republic.  .  . 

104 

100 

108 

109 

108 

106 

106 

107 

113 

Uruguay . 

99 

100 

115 

131 

139 

156 

169 

181 

207 

Venezuela . 

92 

100 

107 

108 

107 

107 

107 

108 

104 

1956 

1957 

1958 

March 

June 

September 

December 

March 

June 

September 

December 

March 

June 

(b)  Quarterly 

Argentina . 

240 

268 

267 

286 

296 

324 

347 

360 

360 

416 

Bolivia . 

2  129 

2  577 

3  197 

8  054 

7  589 

6  503 

6  303 

6  949 

.  .  . 

Brazil . 

266 

276 

293 

303 

316 

326 

332 

341 

363 

370 

Colombia . 

131 

134 

131 

134 

142 

152 

158 

165 

169 

179 

Costa  Rica . 

111 

111 

110 

112 

114 

115 

114 

116 

117 

118 

Chile . 

782 

839 

972 

1  016 

1  043 

1  161 

1  397 

1  191 

1  304 

1  396 

Ecuador  a . 

110 

110 

no 

110 

112 

112 

113 

114 

.  .  . 

El  Salvador . 

138 

137 

135 

135 

135 

137 

140 

142 

M5 

.  .  . 

Guatemala . 

111 

117 

106 

111 

108 

115 

111 

109 

107 

109  « 

Honduras . 

121 

120 

123 

115 

121 

120 

120 

115 

120 

124 

Mexico . 

165 

159 

161 

159 

161 

170 

177 

182 

189 

189 

Paraguay . 

943 

966 

989 

1  012 

1  098 

1  115 

1  086 

1  163 

1  218 

1  169 

Peru . 

147 

149 

152 

153 

158 

160 

164 

164 

170 

173 

Dominican  Republic  .  .  . 

104 

106 

109 

105 

112 

111 

116 

113 

106 

110  c 

Uruguay . 

176 

180 

179 

189 

193 

213 

216 

224 

232 

Venezuela . 

107 

107 

108 

108 

104 

105 

104 

108 

107 

110 

Source:  Official  Statistical  publications  of  each  country,  and  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics. 
Note:  In  general,  data  refer  to  the  capital  city, 
a  August-December  1950  =  100. 
b  1952  =  100. 
c  May. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES 


SELECTED  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS  FOR  LATIN  AMERICA 
( Tables  1  and  2) 


The  tables  present  in  summary  form  basic  series  indicating  changes 
in  the  level  of  economic  activity  during  recent  years.  Only  data  for 
the  region  as  a  whole  and  of  a  general  interest  are  included.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  quarterly  data  were  not  available,  but  so  far  as 
it  was  possible  to  do  so,  these  are  also  given. 

It  will  be  appreciated  that  regional  series  of  this  kind  are  a 
composite  of  individual  country  series,  often  with  widely  differing 
characteristics.  The  user  of  these  series  should  therefore  refer  to 
the  original  sources  in  order  to  ascertain  the  qualifications  or 
limitations  which  might  apply. 

The  following  sources  were  used: 

population:  United  Nations,  Demographic  Yearbook,  1957,  and 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics. 

manpower:  Unpublished  data  contained  in  an  ECLA  internal 
document:  Estudio  sobre  la  mano  de  obra  en  America  Latina,  1957. 

GROSS  DOMESTIC  PRODUCT  AND  GROSS  DOMESTIC  FIXED  CAPITAL 
formation:  See  notes  to  tables  8  and  9. 

agricultural  production  :  The  regional  index  was  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  the  production  of  each  commodity  in  Latin  America 


during  the  years  covered,  quantities  being  weighted  in  accordance 
with  estimated  regional  prices  in  dollars  for  1948.  Further  details 
will  be  given  in  a  later  issue  of  this  Bulletin. 

mining  and  manufacturing  production:  United  Nations,  Monthly 
Bulletin  of  Statistics,  August  1958  issue. 

international  trade:  (a)  Trade  with  the  United  States  and  West¬ 
ern  Europe:  Statistics  of  the  countries  concerned  were  used,  ex¬ 
ports  from  Latin  America  being  based  on  their  import  figures, 
and  imports  into  Latin  America  on  their  export  figures.  As 
imports  of  European  countries  were  reported  c.i.f.,  these  data  were 
converted  to  an  arbitrary  f.o.b.  basis  on  the  assumption  that  freight 
and  insurance  costs  represented  15  per  cent  of  the  f.o.b.  values. 
It  should  be  noted  that,  unlike  tables  31  and  32,  the  data  shown 
for  Western  Europe  exclude  Latin  American  trade  with  Finland, 
Spain  and  Yugoslavia. 

(b)  Valu-e  and  index  figures :  See  tables  16  to  21. 

PRICE  INDEX  OF  EXPORT  FOODSTUFFS  AND  RAW  MATERIALS:  See 
table  33. 

GOLD  AND  FOREIGN  exchange  holdings:  See  tables  11  and  12. 


POPULATION 
(Tables  3  to  6) 


figures:  Data  have  been  taken  from  the  following  sources: 

(1)  The  Population  of  Central  America  ( including  Mexico ), 
1950-1980,  United  Nations,  Population  Studies  No.  16. 

(2)  The  Population  of  South  America,  1950-1980,  United  Na¬ 
tions,  Population  Studies  No.  21. 

MID-YEAR  ESTIMATES  OF  TOTAL  POPULATION  (table  3): 

Sources:  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics,  Sep¬ 
tember  1958;  Demographic  Yearbook  1957. 

TOTAL  POPULATION  BY  AGE  GROUPS  (table  5): 

Sources:  Figures  relate  to  census  data  or  estimates,  as  shown 
in  the  following  publications: 

The  Aging  of  Population  and  its  Economic  and 
Social  Implications,  United  Nations,  Population 
Studies  No.  26,  and  Demographic  Yearbook  1956. 
Bolivia:  Censo  demografico,  1950. 

Chile :  XII  Censo  General  de  Poblacion  y  I  de  Vi- 
vienda. 

Colombia:  Censo  de  Poblacion  de  Colombia,  1951, 
Resumen. 

Guatemala:  Sexto  Censo  de  Poblacion,  1950. 
Uruguay:  United  Nations,  The  Population  of  South 
America  1950-1980,  Population  Studies  No.  21. 


MALE  POPULATION  BY  BRANCH  OF  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY  (table  4): 

For  most  of  the  countries,  data  are  shown  in  terms  of  the 
International  Industrial  Classification  of  All  Economic  Activities, 
but  the  actual  content  of  industrial  groups  may  differ  from  one 
country  to  another  because  of  variations  in  definitions  and 
methods  of  tabulation.  This  is  especially  true  for  countries  using 
only  their  national  classification. 

For  all  countries,  the  treatment  of  unemployed  persons  intro¬ 
duces  a  lack  of  comparability.  In  some  countries,  such  persons 
are  classified  separately  or  included  under  “Activities  not  ade¬ 
quately  described”,  wdiereas  in  other  countries  they  are  still 
classified  according  to  the  branch  of  activity  in  which  they  are 
usually,  or  were  most  recently,  engaged.  In  the  sources  used  for 
Argentina,  Panama  and  Paraguay,  unemployed  persons  were 
given  separately  as  a  single  item,  but  have  been  excluded  from 
the  table.  For  Bolivia,  data  exclude  142  535  colonos  (farm 
labourers  working  without  cash  payment)  and  116  856  comuna- 
rios  (members  of  communal  farms). 

ECONOMICALLY  ACTIVE  MALE  POPULATION,  BY  AGE  GROUPS  (table  6): 

As  the  lowest  age  group  for  which  active  persons  are  tabulated 
differs  from  one  country  to  another  (beginning  at  ages  which  vary 
from  7  to  15),  persons  below  the  age  of  15  have  been  excluded. 
For  this  reason,  the  totals  given  (for  ages  15  and  over)  are 
generally  less  than  the  totals  shown  in  the  table  relating  to  the 
distribution  by  branch  of  economic  activity. 


NATIONAL  ACCOUNTS 
(Tables  7  to  10) 


National  income  data  are  now  compiled  systematically  by  ap¬ 
proximately  half  the  countries  in  Latin  America,  and  as  estimates 


for  one  or  more  years  generally  exist  for  the  remainder,  ECLA 
has  been  able  to  compile  a  comprehensive  set  of  statistical  series 
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for  the  area,  both  in  current  prices  and  at  prices  of  a  base  year. 
Not  all  such  series  can  be  reproduced  here  and  a  selection  has 
been  made  as  follows: 

EXPENDITURE  ON  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT,  AT  CURRENT  MARKET 
PRICES  (table  7) : 

The  form  of  presentation  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  given 
in  the  Yearbook  of  National  Accounts  Statistics,  1957,  (United 
Nations  Statistical  Office).  The  data  published  by  ECLA  show 
the  most  up-to-date  information  available  in  the  sources  indicated 
at  the  time  of  publication.  As  far  as  possible,  concepts  conform  to 
A  System  of  National  Accounts  and  Supporting  Tables  A  It  will 
be  appreciated  that,  as  the  data  reproduced  in  the  table  refer  to 
estimates  made  under  different  circumstances  and  on  different 
bases,  the  degree  of  reliability  of  the  series  will  not  be  the  same 
for  each  country  nor  for  the  various  headings  shown  for  the 
same  country.  (Estimates  of  changes  in  stocks,  for  instance,  will 
not  have  the  same  accuracy  as  the  figures  for  trade.)  The  effect 
of  rapidly  rising  prices  on  yearly  estimates  should  also  be  noted. 
For  those  countries  where  inflationary  pressures  were  strong, 
quantitative  changes  in  national  income  may  be  wholly  or  partially 
hidden  by  changes  in  prices.  In  such  instances,  reference  should 
be  made  to  table  8  where  data  are  shown  in  the  prices  of  a 
selected  year. 

For  two  countries  —Colombia  and  Peru—  where  estimates  at 
current  market  prices  conflicted  with  data  compiled  by  ECLA 
at  1950  prices,  only  the  latter  are  shown.2 

GROSS  DOMESTIC  PRODUCT  BY  INDUSTRIAL  ORIGIN,  AT  1950  PRICES 
(table  8) : 

These  data  constitute  the  basic  series  used  by  ECLA  in  its 
Economic  Survey,  the  main  difference  being  that  in  this  Bulletin 
national  currency  values  instead  of  dollar  values  are  given.  The 
concepts  and  methods  used  in  the  compilation  of  such  series  are 
explained  in  a  previous  Bulletin 3  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
Conversion  factors  used  by  ECLA  to  obtain  its  estimates  of  dollar 
values  are  shown  in  the  same  source.4 

Data  are  shown  as  valued  at  market  prices.  The  sectors  are 
defined  in  accordance  with  the  classification  recommended  by  the 
United  Nations.5  “Transport”  includes  storage  and  communica- 


1  See  Studies  in  Methods,  Series  7,  No.  2,  United  Nations 
Statistical  Office,  1953;  also  Methods  of  National  Income  Estima¬ 
tion,  Series  F,  N9  8,  1955. 

2  Data  for  Colombia  referring  to  the  years  1954  to  1957  were 
compiled  solely  by  ECLA  and  are  to  be  considered  as  unofficial. 
For  other  years,  data  were  compiled  in  collaboration  with  national 
authorities. 

3  Economic  Bulletin  for  Latin  America,  Vol.  I,  No.  2, 
pages  29-35. 

4  For  the  year  1950,  these  were  as  follows  (factors  referring 
to  the  number  of  units  of  national  currency  per  dollar) : 


Argentina . 

6.3 

Guatemala . 

.  .  .  .  1.0 

Bolivia . 

.  103.0 

Haiti . 

.  .  .  .  1.0 

Brazil . 

.  25.0 

Honduras . . 

.  .  .  .  2.0 

Chile . 

.  85.0 

Mexico . 

.  .  .  .  8.0 

Colombia . 

2.7 

Nicaragua . 

.  .  .  .  7.0 

Costa  Rica . 

8.8 

Panama . 

.  .  .  .  1.0 

Cuba . 

1.0 

Paraguay  . 

.  .  .  .  8.0 

Dominican  Republic.  . 

1.0 

Peru . 

.  .  .  .  15.0 

Ecuador  . 

.  18.4 

Uruguay  .  , 

.  .  .  .  1.9 

El  Salvador . 

3.0 

Venezuela . 

.  .  .  .  3.5 

5  See  A  System  of  National  Accounts,  op.  cit.,  p.  43. 


tion;  “Wholesale  and  retail  trade”  includes  banking,  insurance 
and  real  estate;  while  “Other  services”  refers  to  all  services 
within  group  11  of  the  United  Nations  Classification,  together  with 
ownership  of  buildings. 

It  may  be  noted  that  nationally-published  figures  were  used 
if  this  was  possible,  adjustments  being  made  wherever  desirable  in 
the  interests  of  comparability.  Where  data  were  received  from 
a  country  in  prices  of  a  given  year,  these  data  were  used  direct 
(converting  the  base  year,  however,  to  1950  if  data  were  expressed 
in  prices  of  another  year).  In  other  cases,  national  data  were 
used  for  the  base  year  1950  and  extrapolations  were  made  in 
accordance  with  indices  of  production  for  each  sector  of  economic 
activity.  It  will  be  appreciated  that  for  certain  sectors  (especially 
services)  quantum  indices  were  not  usually  available.  In  this 
case,  deflation  of  current  values  by  the  most  appropriate  price 
index  —generally  that  for  consumer  prices—  was  the  method 
adopted.  Indices  of  this  kind  are,  however,  not  by  any  means 
ideal  for  such  purpose  and  the  results  should  be  treated  with 
caution. 

Actual  sources  used  were  as  follows: 

Argentina:  1945-1955:  El  Desarrollo  Economico  de  la  Argen¬ 
tina  (E/CN. 12/429/ Add.4) ,  table  2,  1956-1957:  prepared  by 
ECLA  on  the  basis  of  official  statistics. 

Brazil:  1945-1955:  Instituto  Brasileiro  de  Economia  (Fundaqao 
Getulio  Vargas)  changing  the  base  year  from  1948  to  1950; 
1956-57:  ECLA  estimates  derived  from  basic  statistics  published 
in  Confuntura  Economica  and  Desenvolvimiento  y  Conjuntura. 

Colombia:  1945-1953:  The  Economic  Development  of  Colombia 
(E/CN.12/365/Rev.  1),  ECLA;  1954-1957:  ECLA  estimates  based 
on  official  statistics. 

Chile:  1945-1957:  ECLA  estimates  derived  from  basic  statistics 
of  the  Development  Corporation  (Corporacion  de  Fomento  de  la 
Produccion )  in  Cuentas  Nacionales  de  Chile  1940-1954  and  the 
National  Statistical  Service  (Servicio  Nacional  de  Estadistica). 

Mexico:  1945-1957:  ECLA  estimates  based  on  national  statis¬ 
tics. 

Peru:  1945-1955:  El  Desarrollo  Industrial  del  Peru  (preli¬ 
minary  version),  ECLA;  1956-57:  ECLA  estimates  derived  from 
official  statistics. 

Venezuela:  1948-57:  ECLA  estimates. 

GROSS  DOMESTIC  FIXED  CAPITAL  FORMATION,  AT  CURRENT  MARKET 

prices  (table  9) : 

Except  for  the  exclusion  of  “Investment  in  stocks”  which  is 
shown  elsewhere  by  ECLA  (see  table  7),  data  are  presented 
along  the  lines  of  tables  in  the  Yearbook  of  National  Accounts 
Statistics,  published  by  the  United  Nations  Statistical  Office. 
Any  difference  in  figures  is  due  to  the  use  of  more  recent  data 
wherever  these  were  available.  The  lack  of  uniformity  in  methods 
used  somewhat  impairs  the  comparability  of  data  as  between 
countries.  This  applies  particularly  to  imported  capital  goods 
where  inaccuracies  may  exist  if  import  values  were  converted 
into  units  of  national  currency  at  arbitrary  rates  of  exchange. 
The  effect  of  rapidly  changing  price  levels  should  also  be  taken 
into  account  when  data  at  current  market  prices  are  compared 
for  different  years. 

RATE  OF  GROSS  DOMESTIC  FIXED  CAPITAL  FORMATION  (table  10)  : 

For  countries  for  which  capital  formation  series  were  expressed 
only  in  current  prices  these  were  deflated  by  wholesale  price 
indices  in  order  to  provide  values  estimated  at  1950  prices.  The 
latter  were  then  divided  by  values  of  the  gross  domestic  product 
as  indicated  in  table  8. 


FINANCE 
(Tables  11  to  15) 


RESERVES  OF  GOLD  AND  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  (tables  11  and  12): 

Data  were  taken  directly  from  International  Financial  Statis¬ 
tics,  International  Monetary  Fund. 

CAPACITY  FOR  PAYMENTS  AND  CAPACITY  TO  IMPORT  (table  13): 

The  sources  used  were  the  Balance  of  Payments  Yearbooks  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the  data  being  rearranged 


to  conform  to  the  concepts  of  external  payments  and  capacity  to 
import  referred  to  in  the  article  “Special  note  on  the  concepts 
and  methods  used  by  ECLA  in  its  analyses  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment”,  published  in  a  previous  Economic  Bulletin ,6 

It  should  be  noted  that  data  presented  in  table  13  are  valued 
at  current  year  prices,  while  figures  in  previous  Bulletins  and  in 

6  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  pages  33-34. 
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the  Economic  Survey  have  been  presented  at  prices  of  1950.  In 
addition,  as  intra-regional  transactions  have  not  been  excluded, 
the  totals  given  for  each  item  cannot  be  considered  as  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  region  as  a  whole,  but  are  to  be  treated  merely  as 
the  aggregates  of  data  for  the  various  countries. 


balance  of  payments  (tables  14  and  15): 

Data  were  taken  from  the  IMF,  Balance  of  Payments  Yearbook 
1955-57,  for  table  14,  and  from  the  Survey  of  Current  Business 
for  table  15  headings  being  rearranged  to  meet  ECLA’s  needs. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
(Tables  16  to  32) 


A.  General 

The  tables  on  exports  and  imports  show  comparable  data  relat¬ 
ing  to  values,  quantities  and  unit  values  for  the  various  countries 
in  Latin  America  and  for  the  region  as  a  whole.  Where  adjust¬ 
ments  were  made  to  national  data  in  order  to  obtain  compara¬ 
bility,  these  are  noted  below. 

Sources:  Official  publications  or  material  received  directly  from 
the  national  statistical  offices  were  used  whenever  available. 
In  their  absence,  unofficial  data  were  used  or  estimates  were 
made  on  the  basis  either  of  partial  data  or  of  similar  data  for 
other  countries. 


such  factors  were  available  for  the  years  1948-50.  Accordingly, 
these  were  calculated  by  the  ECLA  Statistical  Section  as  weight¬ 
ed  averages  of  the  exchange  rates  applicable  to  individual 
commodities  in  each  year.  For  Argentine  imports  in  1950, 
available  information  did  not  permit  a  precise  calculation  to  be 
made  and  an  arbitrary  conversion  factor  of  20  United  States 
cents  to  the  peso  was  adopted  as  an  interim  measure.  Accordingly 
all  import  data  for  Argentina  which  are  expressed  in  prices 
of  1950  should  be  considered  as  provisional  only  and  indicative  of 
trends  rather  than  absolute  levels. 

B.  Derivative  series 


System  of  trade:  Virtually  all  exports  from  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  are  of  nationally  produced  commodities  and  almost  all 
imports  are  for  direct  consumption.  Accordingly,  the  difference 
between  “general”  and  “special”  trade  systems  for  Latin  America 
is  as  a  rule  insignificant.  Where  re-export  trade  was  significant 
(as  in  the  case  of  Panama),  it  was  excluded  from  the  figures 
shown  in  the  tables. 


Coverage:  Data  refer  to  trade  in  merchandise  exclusive  of  gold, 
coins,  paper  currency  and  titles  of  ownership.  Goods  in  direct 
transit  are  also  excluded;  and,  in  the  ten  countries  of  South 
America,  silver  and  platinum.  Because  of  differences  in  coverage, 
values  in  dollars  may,  in  certain  cases,  differ  slightly  from  those 
published  by  the  United  Nations  Statistical  Office,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund  and  the  countries  themselves. 


Valuation:  For  exports,  national  data  were  in  all  cases  reported 
f.ob. 

For  imports,  most  countries  reported  data  c.i.f.  For  nine 
countries,  however,  data  were  received  on  a  f.o.b.  basis.  For  the 
purposes  of  comparability,  the  f.o.b.  figures  concerned  were 
placed  on  an  approximate  c.i.f.  basis  by  the  addition  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  percentages  which  represent  a  rough  estimate  of  the  omitted 
freight  and  insurance  etc.  costs: 


Bolivia: 

Cuba: 

Dominican  Republic: 
Ecuador: 

Guatemala: 

Honduras: 

Nicaragua: 

Panama: 

Venezuela: 


until  1954,  15  (later  data  were  reported 
c.i.f.) 

until  1954,  B;  beginning  1955,  10. 

12. 

until  1951,  16  *4 ;  beginning  1952,  18. 
until  1950,  11;  begginning  1951,  13. 

13  in  1949;  15  in  1953;  14  all  other 
years. 

16. 

15,  from  1948  to  1954;  16  in  1955; 
beginning  1956,  18. 

12. 


The  basic  value  series  used  by  ECLA  can  be  divided  into  two 
kinds:  (a)  series  expressed  in  the  prices  of  the  current  year 
(e.g.  tables  16,  17  and  30)  ;  and  (b)  series  expressed  in  the  prices 
of  a  given  year,  such  as  1950.  The  latter  play  a  very  important 
role  in  ECLA’s  analytical  work:  not  only  do  they  provide  a  time 
series  free  from  the  influence  of  price  changes,  but  they  also 
provide  the  means  whereby  indices  such  as  the  quantum  unit 
value  and  terms  of  trade  can  be  readily  calculated. 

value  at  1950  prices  (tables  22  to  29): 

To  obtain  these  data,  the  unit  values  of  the  various  items 
were  calculated  for  the  base  year  1950  and  applied  to  the 
corresponding  quantities  in  other  years,  the  resultant  values  being 
aggregated  in  order  to  provide  figures  relating  to  groups  and 
to  total  trade  at  base  year  prices.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  this  procedure  was  not  adopted  for  all  export  and  import 
items,  the  principal  reasons  being: 

(a)  Many  headings  in  a  country’s  trade  nomenclature  are  not 
homogenous.  Unit  values  in  such  cases  have  little  meaning  and 
their  use  may  lead  to  inaccuracies  or  incomparabilities  in  the 
overall  totals. 

(b)  A  considerable  number  of  items  are  of  relatively  small 
importance.  The  additional  calculations  needed  to  include  them 
would  not  be  compensated  by  the  increase  in  accuracy. 

Accordingly,  only  a  selection  of  the  most  important  items 
(covering,  however,  88  to  99  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  exports 
and  73  to  85  per  cent  of  imports)  were  used  directly  in  the 
calculation.  With  these,  a  unit  value  index  series  was  compiled 
and  the  assumption  was  made  that  the  remaining  items  followed 
the  same  price  pattern. 8  The  unit  value  indexes  were  then 
divided  into  the  corresponding  current  value  totals  for  all  items, 
so  as  to  obtain  totals  at  base  year  prices. 

For  1957,  constant  value  figures  are  provisional  only  and  are 
in  certain  cases,  extrapolation  of  data  for  three,  six  or  nine 
months.9 


It  is  recognized  that  such  adjustments  are  extremely  arbi¬ 
trary  and  that  the  application  of  a  single  percentage  to  all  items 
in  all  years  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  (Data  for  commodity 
groups  in  particular  tend  to  be  unreliable.)  It  is  nevertheless 
considered  that  the  error  which  is  introduced  is  more  than  offset 
by  the  improvement  in  comparability  and  the  greater  accuracy  of 
regional  totals. 

Conversion  into  dollars:  Import  and  export  data  were  reported 
by  the  following  countries  in  dollars:  Argentina  (1951-57; 7 
Bolivia;  Brazil  (1954-57);  Costa  Rica;  Paraguay  (1950-57); 
and  Uruguay. 

In  other  instances,  values  in  national  currencies  were  converted 
into  dollars  by  applying  conversion  factors  established  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  In  the  case  of  Argentina,  no 

7  For  the  period  1951-1953,  dollar  values  were  available  for 
totals'  and  main  groups  only. 


QUANTUM  AND  UNIT  VALUE  INDICES  (tables  18  to  20)  : 

These  indices  were  calculated  directly  from  the  current  and 
constant  value  data  referred  to  above  and  are  therefore  subject 
to  the  same  qualifications.  The  quantum  indices  were  obtained 
bv  dividing  aggregate  constant  values  in  each  year  by  similar 
aggregates  in  the  base  year,  while  the  unit  value  indices  were 


8  Since  included  items  can  be  influenced  unduly  by  a  single 
product  or  group  of  products  (e.g.  petroleum  in  Venezuela’s 
export  figures),  adjustments  were  made  as  far  as  possible  in 
accordance  with  the  unit  value  trends  for  related  groups  of  com¬ 
modities. 

9  For  imports,  only  a  reduced  number  of  commodities  (gene¬ 
rally  covering  70  to  75  per  cent  of  the  total  value)  are  used  in 
order  to  provide  such  quarterly  data.  Adjustment  is  made  for 
incomplete  coverage  in  the  usual  way.  Figures  are  rectified  later 
when  data  for  the  full  year  become  available. 
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obtained  by  dividing  the  aggregate  current  values  in  a  given  year 
by  the  aggregate  constant  values  in  the  same  year. 

Ihe  quantum  index  is  therefore  of  the  Laspeyres  type  and  is 
denoted  by  the  formula: 

*P0Qn 

*p0Qo 

where  PQ  represents  the  unit  value  of  each  item  in  the  base  year; 

Pn  represents  the  unit  value  of  each  item  in  the  given  year; 

Q0  represents  the  quantity  of  each  item  in  the  base  year; 
and 

Qn  represents  the  quantity  of  each  item  in  the  given  year. 

•  c  unit  value  index  is  of  the  Paasche  type,  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  notation  used  above,  is  denoted  by  the  formula : 

ZPnQn 

ZPoQn 

The  index  figures  given  for  Latin  American  countries  are 
subject  to  all  the  limitations  inherent  in  indices  of  the  Laspeyres 
and  Paasche  types.  In  particular,  for  the  quantum  index,  the 
levels  in  the  various  years  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  com¬ 
modity  structure  of  trade  in  the  base  year,  while  for  the  unit 
value  index,  where  the  weights  given  to  the  prices  (or  unit  values) 
are  the  quantities  in  each  given  year,  the  levels  reflect  not  only 
pure  price  movements  but  also  changes  in  the  commodity  structure 
from  one  year  to  the  next.  The  extent  to  which  structural  changes 
influence  the  level  of  the  index  depends  on  the  correlation  which 
exists  between  price  and  quantity  changes.  For  short  periods 
close  to  the  base  year  it  is  usually  possible  to  ignore  this  factor. 
Where  the  series  extend  over  a  number  of  years — say,  five  or 
more — changes  in  the  structural  pattern  tend  to  be  important 
and  can  seriously  affect  the  reliability  of  the  indices. 

terms  of  trade  (table  21): 

These  series  were  obtained  by  dividing  the  export  unit  value 
index  by  the  corresponding  import  index  for  each  country  in 
each  year.  The  resultant  figures  are  therefore  subject  to  the 
same  qualifications  as  those  already  indicated  for  the  unit  value 
series. 

C.  Imports 
(Tables  22  to  26) 

For  most  countries,  basic  quantity  and  value  data  for  all  items 
which  enter  into  the  calculation  of  the  annual  import  index 
series  for  each  country  are  maintained  by  ECLA  on  punch-cards, 
the  tabulation  of  the  indices  and  the  constant  values  being  carried 
out  by  mechanical  methods.  This  system  lends  itself  readily  to 
alternative  classifications  of  commodities,  four  principal  arrange¬ 
ments  being  at  present  used  by  ECLA.  Two  of  these  are  clas¬ 
sifications  developed  by  the  United  Nations,  viz:  (a)  the  Standard 
International  Trade  Classification  (SITC)  ;  and  (b)  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Standard  Industrial  Classification  (ISIC)  for  all  economic 
activities  (used  bv  ECLA  to  denote  the  industry  of  origin  of  each 
commodity  imported). 

The  remaining  two  classifications  were  adopted  by  ECLA  for 
its  own  use  in  the  study  and  analysis  of  trade  and  economic 
development.  While  countries  may  find  them  of  considerable 
value  for  similar  studies,  they  should  be  considered  as  comple¬ 
mentary  to,  rather  than  substitutes  for,  the  classifications  of 
the  United  Nations  referred  to  above.  The  two  ECLA  classifica¬ 
tions  involve  the  arrangement  of  items:  (a)  according  to  the  basic 
component  material,  e.g.  foodstuffs,  textiles,  paper,  rubber, 
minerals,  etc.;  and  (b)  according  to  economic  function  or  end  use. 

CLASSIFICATION  BY  ECONOMIC  FUNTION  OR  END  USE:  The  data  in 
the  accompanying  tables  are  shown  according  to  a  classification 
which  involves  essentially  a  differentiation  between  raw  materials, 
consumer  goods  and  capital  goods  (fuels  being  shown  separately 
and  sub-divisions  made  in  order  to  distinguish  between  the  more 
important  components  of  the  other  categories  mentioned). 

It  will  be  recognized  that  any  classification  which  attempts 
to  differentiate  between  such  categories  as  raw  materials  and 
finished  products,  consumer  and  capital  goods,  etc.,  must  be 
extremely  arbitraiy.  Many  headings  in  a  country’s  trade  nomen¬ 


clature  are  heterogenous  and  embrace  items  which,  if  considered 
separately,  would  fall  into  different  classes  or  categories.  In  other 
cases,  the  same  item  may  have  a  number  of  end  uses  (as  for 
instance  flour,  sugar  and  even  motor  vehicle  parts  which  can 
be  considered  as  raw  materials  or  intermediate  products  under 
certain  circumstances  and  finished  products  under  others).  Again, 
opinions  differ  as  to  what  constitutes  “consumer”  or  “capital” 
goods,  what  differentiates  “durable”  from  “non-durable”  goods, 
and  where  the  division  lies  between  raw  materials  and  final 
products.  No  hard  and  fast  definitions  have  yet  been  drawn  up 
to  cover  such  distinctions. 

Without  venturing  to  lay  down  any  principles,  the  criterion 
adopted  by  ECLA  in  the  classification  it  uses  is  as  follows: 

(1)  All  accessories,  spare  parts  and  supplementary  articles  are 
classified  in  the  same  way  as  the  item  to  which  they  pertain. 

(2)  Where  an  item  has  alternative  uses  or  functions  and  it  is 
not  possible  to  apportion  quantities  and  values  to  the  classes 
concerned,  the  item  is  classified  according  to  the  principal  use 
to  which  it  is  put  or  the  principal  function  it  performs  in  the 
importing  country. 

(3)  Consumer  goods  comprise  those  items  at  a  final  stage  of 
transformation  which  are  destined  for  immediate  private  use. 
(For  practical  reasons,  this  class  includes  textiles.)  Two  main 
sub-divisions  are  made  by  ECLA: 

(a)  Non-durable  goods.  As  a  general  rule,  these  items  have 
a  “normal”  life-span  of  less  than  one  year  and  disappear  at  the 
first  consumption.  The  main  components  of  the  group  are:  food¬ 
stuffs  ready  for  consumption;  beverages;  cigarettes  and  cut 
tobacco;  medicines  and  pharmaceutical  products;  soap  and  toilet 
preparations;  rubber  and  leather  manufactures;  writing  paper; 
books,  stationery,  matches,  etc.  Clothing  and  textile  woven 
fabrics  (but  not  carpets)  are  arbitrarily  included  here. 

(b)  Durable  goods.  As  a  general  rule,  these  items  have  a 
“normal”  life  of  over  one  year.  The  group  includes  household 
utensils,  cutlery,  carpets,  radios,  refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners, 
pianos,  furniture,  bicycles,  motor-cycles  and  passenger  cars  (but  not 
buses,  trucks,  etc.).  Wherever  possible,  tyres,  accessories  and 
parts  for  the  vehicles  mentioned  are  included  in  the  group. 

(4)  Fuels  include  firewood,  charcoal,  coal,  coke,  electricity, 
petroleum  and  its  derivatives  at  all  stages  of  processing,  whether 
destined  for  private  or  for  commercial  use.  Lubricants  are  also 
included. 

(5)  Raw  materials  and  intermediate  products  cover  those  com¬ 
modities  purchased  by  enterprises  for  transformation  and  sale. 
Such  items  as  solvents  used  up  during  the  process  of  production 
are  also  included.  The  category  is  divided  by  ECLA  into  two 
groups : 

(a)  Metallic  products.  These  include  both  ferrous  and  non- 
ferrous  metals  but  exclude  those  processed  items  (e.g.  steel  girders) 
used  in  construction.  Nails,  bolts,  rivets,  chains,  cables,  solder 
and  similar  imports  are  included  within  the  group. 

(b)  Other  raw  materials  and  intermediate  products.  Examples 
of  these  are:  foodstuffs  subject  to  further  processing  (notably 
wheat,10  flour,  unrefined  sugar,  cacao  beans,  hops,  etc.)  ; 
unmanufactured  tobacco;  hides  and  skins;  rubber;  timber; 
woodpulp;  most  paper  and  cardboard;  industrial  fats  and  oils; 
acids  and  other  chemicals,  paints  and  dyes;  fertilizers;  insecti¬ 
cides;  most  non-metallic  minerals;  textile  fibres;  yarns;  bags 
and  other  containers,  etc. 

(6)  Capital  goods.  This  category  covers  all  plant,  equipment, 
and  materials  used  repeatedly  in  the  process  of  production.  The 
items  concerned  should  have  a  life  span  of  at  least  one  year  and 
should  be  for  the  use  of  commercial  or  public  enterprises  rather 
than  private  individuals.  Arbitrarily  the  group  includes  all  goods 
and  materials  destined  for  the  construction  industry.  Vehicles 
for  commercial  or  public  use  are  also  included.  Note,  however, 
that  in  the  case  of  passenger  cars,  it  is  not  generally  possible  to 


10  For  Mexico,  where  special  conditions  exist,  maize  is 
included  in  this  group. 


distinguish  between  tnose  for  private  and  those  for  commercial 
use  (e.g.  taxis  or  business  cars).  All  cars  are  therefore  clas¬ 
sified  in  the  group  “consumer  durable  goods”. 

The  sub-divisions  of  capital  goods  used  by  ECLA  are: 

(a)  Construction  materials.  This  group  covers  all  materials 
ordinarily  used  in  building,  in  public  works  and  in  public  utility 
installations.  Examples  of  the  items  included  are:  sand;  lime; 
cement;  bricks;  tiles;  marble;  glass;  structural  steel;  most  pipes 
and  tubing;  electrical  installations;  elevators;  fittings  and  fixtures 
for  buildings  (including  sanitary  fittings)  ;  prefabricated  buil¬ 
dings  and  their  parts;  rail,  road  and  bridge  structures  (including 
rails  and  sleepers) ;  and  items  used  in  the  distribution  network 
for  electricity,  gas,  water,  telephone  and  similar  services. 

(b)  Agricultural  equipment  and  machinery.  Items  included 
are:  farm  tractors,  reapers,  harvesters,  etc.;  pumps  for  irrigation 
or  water-extraction;  ploughs;  tools;  fencing  wire  and  materials; 
and  animals  imported  for  reproduction  purposes. 

(c)  Industrial  equipment  and  machinery.  This  group  covers 
plant  and  equipment  used  by  public  or  private  enterprises  in 
industrial  and  similar  processes.  It  includes  manual  and  ma¬ 
chine  tools;  power-generating  equipment;  metal-working,  min¬ 
ing,  construction  and  other  industrial  machinery;  dental,  medi¬ 
cal  and  other  professional  equipment;  scientific  and  similar 
instruments;  office  appliances;  cinematograph  equipment;  and 
most  electrical  plant  and  equipment  (but  not  radios). 

(d)  Transport  and  communication  equipment.  This  group 
covers  ships,  planes,  railway  rolling-stock,  trucks,  buses,  chassis 
for  all  types  of  commercial  vehicles,  telephone  and  radio-trans¬ 
mitting  equipment,  etc.  Tyres  and  parts  for  those  vehicles  which 
belong  to  this  group  are  by  definition  also  included  here. 

(7)  Miscellaneous.  This  category  covers  headings  of  a  general 
nature  in  a  country’s  trade  nomenclature  which  cannot  be  allocated 
to  a  particular  class,  e.g.  “Postal  packages  not  classified  by 
kind”;  “Returned  goods”;  etc.  For  practically  all  Latin  American 
countries,  the  magnitude  of  the  category  is  negligible. 

Correspondence  between  the  ECLA  and  SITC  classifications:  Not 
all  items  of  the  SITC  fall  clearly  into  the  categories  of  the 
classification  used  by  ECLA  and  it  is  therefore  not  possible  to 
express  one  classification  precisely  in  terms  of  the  other.  The 
following  may,  however,  serve  as  a  guide  to  show,  in  general 
terms,  which  groups  and  items  of  the  SITC  are  included  in 
the  various  categories  used  by  ECLA.11 

1.  N on-durable  consumer  goods:  Section  0  (excluding  groups 
and  items  041;  043;  046;  061-01;  071-01;  072-01;  081).  Section  1 
(excluding  group  121).  Groups  and  items:  411;  part  412;  541; 
552;  591-03;  part  599-02;  part  641-02  ;  642-02,03;  652  to  654;  699- 
OS;  841;  842;  851;  892;  899-01  to  07;  899-11  to  18;  part  899-99. 

2.  Durable  consumer  goods:  Groups  and  items:  612-02,03,09;  part 
629-01;  656-02  to  05,09  ;  657;  665-02;  666;  673;  699-13  to  17,22, 
part  29;  721  part  04,06,  part  07;  732-01,02,07;  733-01,02;  821; 
831;  864;  891;  899-08,21,  part  99. 

3.  Fuels:  Group  241;  Section  3. 

4.  Metallic  materials:  Groups  and  items:  281  to  284;  681-01  to 
03,05,06,12;  682  to  687;  689;  699-03,04,  part  05,06,07,18,21,  part  29. 

5.  Other  raw  materials  and  intermediate  products:  Groups  and 
items:  041;  043;  046;  061-01;  071-01;  072-01;  081;  121;  211;  212; 
221;  231;  242;  243-02,03;  244  ;  251;  261  to  267;  271;  272-04  to 
07;  272-11  to  19;  291;  292;  part  412;  413.  Section  5  (excluding 
541;  552;  591-03;  part  599-02).  Groups  and  items  611;  613;  621; 
629-02,09;  631;  632-01,02,09:  633;  641-01;  part  641-02;  641-03, 
04,08,11,12,19;  642-01,09;  651;  655;  656-01;  663;  664  (excluding 
664-03,06);  665;  672;  721-03;  862-01,02. 


11  Correspondence  between  ECLA  and  NAUCA  classifications 
is  not  shown  here.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that,  although 
derived  from  SITC,  the  greater  detail  of  NAUCA  has  allowed  a 
more  accurate  classification  and  thus,  the  ECLA-SITC  corre¬ 
spondence  shown  here  is  not  applicable  to  NAUCA. 


6.  Construction  materials:  Groups  and  items:  243-01;  272-01  to 
03,08;  632-03;  641-05  to  07;  661;  662;  664-03,06;  681-04,07,08,11, 
13,14;  699-01,02;  721-13;  811;  812. 

7.  Agricultural  equipment  and  machinery:  Part  item  699-05. 
Group  712.  Part  groups  713  and  921. 

8.  Industrial  equipment  and  machinery:  Groups  and  items:  612- 
01;  699-11,12;  711;  714;  715;  716;  721-01,02,  part  07,08,11,12, 
19;  861;  863. 

9.  Transport  and  communication  equipment:  Groups  and  items: 
part  629-01;  part  713;  721-04,05;  731;  part  732-01;  732-03  to  06; 
733-09;  734;  735. 

10.  Miscellaneous:  Groups  and  items:  691;  911;  part  921;  931. 

D.  Exports  (table  28) 

Foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  account  for  a  high  proportion  of 
Latin  American  exports;  manufactured  products  play  a  minor 
role.  Instead  of  classifying  commodities  according  to  their  econo¬ 
mic  function  or  end  use  (as  was  done  for  imports),  a  sub-division 
related  to  the  origin  or  the  nature  of  the  commodity  concerned 
is  given.  Five  main  groups  are  used: 

(a)  Agricultural  and  forestry  products:  This  group  includes  all 
crops  of  agricultural  or  forestry  origin,  together  with  such  pro¬ 
ducts  as  flour  at  an  initial  stage  of  transformation.  In  particular, 
it  includes  wines,  tobacco,  sugar  (whether  refined  or  not),  rubber, 
logs  and  sawn  timber,  and  quebracho  extract. 

(b)  Livestock  and  fishery  products:  Live  animals,  dairy  produce 
honey,  meat  of  all  kinds,  bides  and  skins,  wool  and  fish  are 
included  in  this  group. 

(c)  Fuels:  Petroleum  and  its  derivatives  comprise  the  major 
part  of  this  group.  Note  that  lubricants  are  also  included  here. 

(d)  Minerals  (other  than  fuels):  Ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals 
together  with  minerals  in  a  crude  or  semi-processed  state  are 
covered  here.  While  ingots,  bars,  sheet,  plate,  etc.  are  included, 
processed  products  such  as  wire  are  not. 

(e)  Other  products:  While  this  group  is  essentially  a  residual 
one,  the  main  components  are  manufactured  items  such  as  textiles, 
footwear,  chemicals,  plywood,  bricks,  tiles,  glass,  paint,  furniture 
and  metal  manufactures.  In  certain  cases  items  of  this  kind  are 
not  manufactured  in  the  country  concerned  and  are  merely  re¬ 
exported  goods.  Note  also  that  a  small  amount  of  trade  represen¬ 
ting  returned  goods  and  unclassified  exports  are  included  in  the 
figures. 

For  each  group,  the  major  exporting  countries  are  shown.  In 
a  subsequent  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  it  is  hoped  that  figures  for 
other  countries  can  be  given,  together  with  data  relating  to 
selected  commoditv  sub-groups. 

E.  Exports  of  principal  products  (table  30) 

National  sources  were  in  all  cases  used  for  the  quantity  and 
value  data.  In  most  cases,  the  data  represent  aggregates  given 
in  those  sources  and  may  refer  to  grades,  qualities  or  varieties  of 
the  same  item  which  are  not  strictly  comparable.  In  the  case 
of  wool  for  instance,  greasy,  scoured  and  slipe  wool  are  totalled 
without  adjustment  for  a  differing  clean  content.  Incomparabi¬ 
lities  also  exist  for  sugar  (which  includes  both  raw  and  refined 
varieties)  and  hides  (which  cover  cattle,  sheep  and  other  types 
of  skins).  For  metallic  minerals,  fine  content  is  usually  given, 
but  caution  should  nevertheless  be  exercised  before  accepting  the 
totals  for  each  product.  Petroleum  means  crude  Detroleum  except 
in  the  case  of  Venezuela  where  it  was  impossible  to  exclude 
derivatives  from  the  figures  given  in  the  original  source. 

F.  Imports  from  and  exports  to  Latin  America 

(tables  31  and  32) 

Data  were  taken  from  Direction  of  International  Trade  (United 
Nations  Statistical  Papers,  Series  T.).  Adjustments  were  however 
made  to  import  data  in  order  to  place  all  figures  on  an  approxi¬ 
mate  f.o.b.  basis,  on  the  assumption  that  the  c.i.f.  figures  shown 
for  European  countries  and  for  Japan  represented  115  per  cent 
of  the  f.o.b.  values.  No  adjustment  was  made  to  import  data  for 
the  United  States  and  Canada  nor  to  export  figures  which  were 
already  given  f.o.b. 
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PRICES 

(Tables  33  to  35) 


WORLD  MARKET  PRICES  FOR  PRINCIPAL  LATIN  AMERICAN  EXPORTS 

(table  33) : 

Table  33  shows  in  index  form  price  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  recent  years  for  the  more  important  commodities  exported 
from  Latin  America.  While,  ideally,  prices  should  refer  to  f.o.b. 
quotations  for  Latin  American  products  at  main  places  of  export 
or  in  the  main  markets  of  importing  countries,  this  was  not 
always  possible.  In  some  cases,  prices  are  given  on  a  c.i.f.  basis, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  freight  receipts  are  not  generally  earned 
by  the  country  of  export.  For  non-ferrous  metals,  since  quotations 
for  Latin  American  specifications  were  unavailable,  it  was  assumed 
that  their  prices  would  follow  the  trend  of  similar  world  prices. 
In  a  few  instances,  esitmates  were  made  on  the  basis  of  unit 
values  of  imports  into  the  main  consumer  countries. 

1.  Commodity  specifications 

The  following  summarizes  the  basic  specifications  adopted  for 
the  various  prices: 

A.  Tropical  products: 

Bananas:  United  States,  unit  value  of  imports  from  Latin  America. 

Sugar:  Two  series  were  used: 

(a)  Cuba,  export  price  f.o.b.  to  United  States,  raw,  cen¬ 

trifugal,  96°. 

(b)  Cuba,  export  price  f.o.b.  spot  New  York  quotations 
for  exports  to  world  except  United  States,  raw,  cen¬ 
trifugal,  96° 

Coffee:  Two  series  were  used: 

(a)  United  States,  domestic/import  price  ex-dock  New 
York,  spot,  in  bulk,  Santos  No.  4. 

(b)  United  States,  domestic/import  price  ex-dock  New 
York,  spot,  in  bulk,  Colombian  Manizales. 

Cocoa:  United  States,  domestic/import  price  ex-warehouse  New 

York,  spot,  Bahia  cocoa. 

Cotton:  Three  series  were  used : 

(a)  United  Kingdom,  domestic/import  price  c.i.f.  Liver¬ 

pool,  spot,  Mexican  Matamoros  SM  1  1/32",  (prior 
to  1954,  SM  1  1/16"). 

(b)  United  Kingdom,  domestic/import  price  c.i.f.  Liver¬ 
pool,  spot,  Brazilian  Sao  Paulo  type  5. 

(c)  United  Kingdom,  Pima  No.  1,  Peru,  c.i.f.  Liverpool, 

weekly  quotations  for  shipment  in  next  three  months. 

B.  Other  agricultural  products: 

Meat:  United  Kingdom,  domestic/import  price  in  London,  c.i.f., 

Argentine  chilled  hinds. 

1950  to  1953:  estimates  based  on  unit  values  of  imports 
from  Argentina. 

Wheat:  United  Kingdom,  domestic/import  price  c.i.f.,  Argentine, 
upriver,  sales  outside  the  International  Wheat  Agree¬ 
ment. 

1951,  1952:  estimates  based  on  unit  value  of  imports 
from  Argentina. 

Maize:  United  Kingdom,  import  price  c.i.f.  London,  La  Plata, 

f.a.q. 

Quebracho:  United  States,  ex-dock  New  York,  duty  extra. 


Wool:  United  States,  import  price  at  Boston,  clean  basis,  Bue¬ 

nos  Aires  5/6's  (40/36's). 

Linseed  oil:  United  Kingdom  and  Continental  Europe,  import  price 
c.i.f.  European  ports,  in  bulk,  Argentine  and  Uruguayan. 

C.  Non-ferrous  metals: 

Copper:  United  States,  domestic  price  f.o.b.  refinery  New  York, 
electrolytic  wirebars  and  ingots. 

Lead:  United  States,  domestic  price  at  New  York,  common 

lead. 

Zinc:  United  States,  domestic  price  delivered  in  New  York, 

Prime  Western  zinc. 

Tin:  United  States,  domestic/import  price  c.i.f.  New  York, 

Straits  tin. 

D.  Non-metallic  minerals: 

Nitrate:  United  States,  Chilean  nitrate,  crude,  f.o.b.  cars,  port 
warehouses. 

Crude  petroleum:  Venezuela,  export  price  f.o.b.  Puerto  La  Cruz, 
Oficina,  35-35.9°  API  gravity. 

2.  Sources 

The  following  sources  were  used: 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics,  United  Nations. 

International  Financial  Statistics,  IMF. 

Cotton  Quarterly  Statistical  Bulletin,  International  Cotton 
Advisory  Committee. 

» 

3.  Weighting 

The  various  price  series  have  been  combined  to  obtain  indices 
for  sub-groups  and  a  general  price  series  for  total  exports  of  the 
commodities  concerned.  The  weights  used  in  this  computation 
were  based  on  the  respective  share  of  each  commodity  in  the 
value  of  exports  from  Latin  America  as  a  whole  during  the  year 
1955,  basic  data  being  shown  in  the  table  concerned.  Since  the 
table  relates  only  to  the  main  exporters  of  the  region,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  regional  trade  covered  mav  be  slightly  different  for 
the  various  commodities.  The  weighting  obtained  for  1955  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  for  the  period  1954-56,  with  the 
exception  of  wheat  and  maize.  While  these  two  commodities 
together  accounted  for  the  same  proportion  of  total  trade  in 
each  of  the  three  years,  important  shifts  occurred  between  the 
two.  Consequently,  the  combined  weight  for  wheat  and  maize 
in  1955  was  distributed  according  to  the  respective  value  of  each 
during  the  period  1954-56. 

Finally  it  may  be  noted  that  the  seventeen  commodities 
together  account  for  about  80  per  cent  by  value  of  total  exports 
from  Latin  America,  this  proportion  being  even  higher  if  only 
exports  to  countries  outside  the  region  are  considered. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES  (table  34)  and 
COST  OF  LIVING  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES  (table  35)  : 

Data  were  taken  from  the  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulletin 
of  Statistics,  except  for  the  most  recent  periods  when  national 
sources  were  used. 
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PRINTED  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  COMMISSION 
FOR  LATIN  AMERICA 


Annual  Surveys 

Economic  Survey  of  Latin  America  1948  (E/CN.12/82)  Sales  No.:  1949.II.G.1,  279  pp.,  US  $2.00 

Economic  Survey  of  Latin  America  1949  (E/CN.12/164/Rev.l)  Sales  No.:  1951.II.G.1.  536  pp., 
US  $3.75 

Economic  Survey  of  Latin  America  1951-52  (E/CN.12/291/Rev.  2)  Sales  No.:  1953.II.G.3,  217 
pp.,  US$2.50 

Economic  Survey  of  Latin  America  1953  (E/CN.12/358)  Sales  No.:  1954.ILG.1,  246  pp.,  US  $2.50 

Economic  Survey  of  Latin  America  1954  (E/CN. 12/362/Rev.  1)  Sales  No.:  1955.11. G.l,  203  pp., 
US  $2.50 

Economic  Survey  of  Latin  America  1955  (E/CN.12/421/Rev.l)  Sales  No.:  1957.II.G.1,  228  pp., 
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Economic  Survey  of  Latin  America  1956  (E/CN. 12/427/Rev.  1)  Sales  No.:  1957.II.G.1,  217  pp., 
US  $2.50 

Economic  Survey  of  Latin  America  1957  (E/CN.12/489/Rev.l)  Sales  No.:  1958.II.G.1,  320  pp., 
US  $3.00 


Economic  Development 

The  Economic  Development  of  Latin  America  and  its  Principal  Problems  (E/CN.12/89/Rev.l) 
Sales  No.:  1950.II.G.2,  59  pp.,  US  $0.40 

*  El  desarrollo  economico  del  Ecuador  (E/CN.12/295)  Sales  No.:  1953.II.G.5,  218  pp.,  US  $2.00 
International  Co-operation  in  a  Latin  American  Development  Policy  (E/CN. 12/359)  Sales  No.: 

1954.II.G.2,  147  pp.,  US  $1.25 

Foreign  Capital  in  Latin  America  (E/CN.12/360 — ST/ECA/28)  Sales  No.:  1954.II.G.4,  164  pp., 
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Analysis  and  Projections  of  Economic  Development  I.  An  Introduction  to  the  Technique  of 
Programming  (E/CN. 12/363)  Sales  No.:  1955.II.G.2,  52  pp.,  US  $0.50 
Analysis  and  Projections  of  Economic  Development  II.  The  Economic  Development  of  Brazil 
(E/CN.12/364/Rev.l )  Sales  No.:  1956.II.G.2,  165  pp.  US  $2.00 
Analysis  and  Projections  of  Economic  Development  III.  The  Economic  Development  of  Colombia 
(E/CN.12/365/Rev.l)  Sales  No.:  1957.II.G.3,  US  $4.50 
Analysis  and  Projections  of  Economic  Development  IV.  The  Economic  Development  of  Bolivia 
(E/CN.12/430  and  Add./Rev.l).  Sales  No.:  58.II.G.2,  301  pp.,  US  $3.00 


Trade 

A  Study  of  Trade  between  Latin  America  and  Europe  (E/CN.12/225)  Sales  No.:  1952.II.G.2, 
117  pp„  US  $1.25 

A  Study  of  the  Prospects  of  Inter-Latin  American  Trade  (Southern  Zone  of  the  Region) 
( E/CN.12/304/Rev.2 )  Sales  No.:  1953.II.G.1,  134  pp.,  US  $1.50 
Study  of  Inter-Latin- American  Trade  (E/CN.12/369/Rev.l)  Sales  No.:  1952.II.G.3,  313  pp., 
US  $3.00 

Inter-Latin-American  Trade:  Current  Problems  (E/CN.12/423)  Sales  No.:  1957.II.G.5,  105  pp., 
US  $1.25 


Industry 

Labour  Productivity  of  the  Cotton  Industry  in  Five  Latin  American  Countries  (E/CN.12/219) 
Sales  No.:  1951.II.G.2,  293  pp.,  US  $3.00 

Study  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  in  Latin  America  (E/CN.12/293/Rev.l)  (ST/TAA/Ser.C. 

16)  Sales  No.:  1954.II.G.3.  vol.  I,  123  pp.,  US  $1.25;  vol.  II,  449  pp.,  US  $4.50 
Possibilities  for  the  Development  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  in  Latin  America  (E/CN.12/ 
294/Re v.2)  Sales  No.:  1953.II.G.2,  142  pp.,  US  $1.50 
Pulp  and  Paper  Prospects  in  Latin  America  (E/CN.12/361/Add.l)  Sales  No.:  1955.II.G.4, 
464  pp.,  US  $4.50 

Energy  in  Latin  America  (E/CN.12/384/Rev.l)  Sales  No.:  1957.II.G.2,  250  pp.,  US  $2.50 
Problemas  de  la  Industria  Siderurgica  de  la  Transformacion  de  Hierro  y  Acero  en  America  La¬ 
tina  (vols.  I  and  II)  (volume  II  available  in  Spanish  only) 


Studies  on  Central  America 

*  Memoria  del  Seminario  Centroainericano  de  credito  agricola  (E/CN.12/305)  Sales  No.: 

1953. 11.  G.l,  3  vols.,  96  pp.,  160  pp.,  196  pp.  (vol.  I— US  $1.25),  (vol.  II— US  $1.50),  (vol. 
Ill— US  $2.00) 

*  El  Transporte  en  el  Istmo  Centroamericano  (E/CN. 12/356;  ST/TAA/Ser.C.18)  Sales  No.: 
1953.VII.2,  244  pp.,  US  $2.50 

*  Nomenclatura  Arancelaria  Uniforme  Centroamericana  (NAUCA)  y  su  manual  de  codificacion 
(E/CN. 12/420)  Sales  No.:  1955.II.G.3,  416  pp.,  US  $4.00 

*  La  Integracion  Economica  de  Centroamerica  (E/CN.12/422)  Sales  No.:  1956.II.G.4,  98  pp., 
US  $1.00 

*  La  Politica  Tributaria  y  el  Desarrollo  Economico  en  Centroamerica  (E/CN.12/486)  Sales  No.: 

1957.11. G.9,  140  pp.,  US  $1.50 

*  Compendio  Estadistico  Centroamericano  (E/CN.12/487)  Sales  No.:  1957.II.G.8,  125  pp., 
US  $1.25 

Agriculture 

The  Selective  Expansion  of  Agricultural  Production  in  Latin  America  (E/CN.12/378)  Sales  No.: 
CoffS'inGLtti!lPAmerica  ($E/CN.12/490)  Sales  No.:  1958.II.G.4,  156  pp.,  US  $1.75 
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